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How did Dodge Colt 
putsomudi 
in sudi a 111116031? 




_ Tinted glass 

Thrifty 
four-cylinder engine. 

30 mpg* 

Four-speed transmission 
(five-speed in the GT) 



Reclining bucket seats 
Carpeting 



Sorry, you’ll have to 
provide your own driver. 



Bump( 



Adjustabte^eerin$k 
column 



Front disc brakes 



Flow-through ventilation 



Introducing the ’75 Dodge Colt Carousel hardtop. It comes with 
all the good things listed here, as do all the other Colt models: 
2-door coupe, 4-door sedan, 4-door wagon and the Colt GT. 

Prices start at $2,945.** 

'Based on EPA lest results lor 1975 Dodge Colt, 1600 cc engine. 30 mpg highway cycle 
and 20 mpg city cycle. 

"Manufacturer's suggested retail price for a 75 Dodge Colt coupe.' Not included are ^0* 

state and local taxes, destination charge, license an^ title fees, and Dealer preparation 
charge, if any. 
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the seasonless sweater — 
lightweight, ribbed 
and edged in lacy crochet 

The dressed-up sweater, its neckline a square of crocheted 
lace. Winter white, rust or chocoiate brown nylon 
in S-M-L sizes, 12.00, Top Shop, dept. 231 . To phone your 
order in Dallas County, dial 651-2000; Tarrant County, 263-5111, 
or write Sanger Harris, Dallas, Texas 75201 ; please add 1.00 
handling charge. Texas residents please add 5% sales tax. 





Put an Italian innprint on your winter sun plans. 



One of Emilio Pucci's signature prints will do it, swirls of green-leaf tendrils on 
sparkling white cotton knit. The dress in two parts has a tee-shirty top 
with pretty U neckline, a flared skirt, is soft, willowy, tender to the touch. 
What better companion for sunny places! In 8 to 14 sizes, *145. 

Made in Italy exclusively for S.F.A., Pucci Boutique. 



1800 SOUTH POST OAK ROAD. HOUSTON 
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Al Reinert 
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AH, SWEET MYSTERY OF DEATH 

The friendly folks at the morgue speak a body language all their 






own. 
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GOD’S COUNTRY 






Abilene, Abilene, strangest town I've ever seen. 


Gay McFarland 


77 


IS YOUR LIFE DULL? IS YOUR ENVIRONMENT 
BORING? 

Four interior designers tell what they can do within four waits. 


Gary Cartwrieht 


82 


WHO WAS JACK RUBY? 

If you thought you knew, you were probably wrong. 


Helen Muirav-Baxter 


87 


WORLD! HERE IS YOUR OYSTER! 
Close your eyes and pretend it’s roast beef. 


Griffin Smith, ir. 


88 


THE STRANGE CASE OF THE MISSING PARKS 

iVhy Texans don’t get the parks they pay for. 






HEROES FOR POST- WATERGATE AMERICA 

A retired Marine Corps general takes on the University of Texas 

System. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Marie Brenner 
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HOLIDAY FARE / FUm 

Introducing our new film critic^who finds this month’s menu both 
hot and cold. 


Mitch Green 
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THE RUNAROUND / Politics 






The people of No Man’s Land are wondering whether government 
really works. 


Prudence Mackintosh 
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EVERY GOOD BOY DOES FINE / ChUdren’s Corner 

Kids should learn early that music is the staff of life. 


W. I.. TaiMe 
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THE SOUNDNESS OF MUSIC / Records 






How to get cultured and stay in shape at the same time. 


Michael Mewshaw 




MOVING ON / Books 

Larry McMurtry brings his Texas odyssey to an end. 


Leon A. Harris. Jr. 
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THE TAXMAN COMETH / Art 






The IRS is waging a secret war against big art donors. 


Joe Nick Patoski 
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BLUE CHIC / Performance 

How Fort Worth’s gentry learned to love the blues. 


I.inda West Eckhardt 
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GOOSED! / Dining In 

Don't be a turkey this Thanksgiving. Try a different bird. 


MISCELLANY 


William Broyles 
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BEHIND THE LINES 
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THE ROAR OF THE CROWD 


Richard West 
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TOUTS 

Ornamentality. 
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AROUND THE STATE 

A selective guide to entertainment and events of more than usual 






interest. 


Paul Burka 
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theyll know youVe a gifted giver 
when you ftli your bag at foiey^ 



For your resident wolf, a velour 
robe with a hood to dry his 
goldilocks. All cotton, 55.00 



Say cheese,.. then smile as they 
open this slick cheese siicer. 
5x8", hardwood block. 10.00 
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HOUSTON. TEXAS 77001 
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Dor more by mail, 



Soften that pitter-patter of little 
feet, put them in designer booties 
by Pierre Cardin. One size 7.50 



She’ll meet her match from head 
to toe in this trio. Hat. 6.00: muffler, 
9.00: toe socks. 5.00. Acrylic 



Box 1870, Houston. 77001 or phone 223-4822. Add 5% tax. 1.15 handling. Sorry. noC.O.D.’s, 




V Ve do not normally take positions or make en- 
^ a dorsements in elections. But the vote on Novem> 

■#»#ber 4 to consider a new Texas constitution is 

w w different. This is not just another contest between 
two candidates who think they know best what Texas should 
do for the next two or four years, but rather a referendum 
on what our fundamental law should be for decades to 
come. 

We have followed the making of the new constitution 
from the recommendations of the Constitutional Revision 
Commission in 1973 to the ill-fated convention of 1974 to 
the floor of the Legislature in 1975, and we support the 
final product — all eight propositions on the ballot — without 
reservation. That doesn’t mean that we might not have done 
a few things differently if we’d been writing it ourselves. But 
that shouldn’t be the test. The real issue is not whether the 
new constitution is exactly the way we want it, but whether 
it represents a substantial improvement over the century-old 
constitution of 1876. We think the answer is clear: we have 
not found a single instance where the old is preferable to 
the new. 

Many of the best features of the 1876 constitution have 
been retained in the new document. The state bill of rights 
has been carried over intact. So have other important guar- 
antees of individual rights like the homestead exemption 
and a prohibition against garnishment of wages. Finally, the 
new constitution continues the pay-as-you-go policy which 
has kept the state treasury on a sound financial basis for a 
century. Provisions such as these are timeless, and the Legis- 
lature was wise to include them. 

Unfortunately, far too much of our current constitution 
made sense in 1876 but has long since lost meaning. The 
document has had to be amended 220 times and contains 
enough words (63,000-plus) to fill a short novel. As a re- 
sult, the entire state has to vote on such questions as whether 
the people of Lamar County can change the status of their 
hospital district. 

Some examples of how the new constitution can improve 
Texas government: 

• After living through the corrupt Reconstruction era, the 
framers of the 1876 constitution were determined to create 
a government accountable to the people. What we have today 
instead is a government run by anonymous bureaucrats — 
appointed members of state boards and commissions who 
wield vast, unchecked power and are answerable to no one. 
(If you have any doubts, read “The Strange Case of the 
Missing Parks," page 88.) Once the governor names some- 
one to a board like the Parks & Wildlife Commission, he has 
no further control over that person’s decisions. But the new 
constitution gives the governor the right to remove ap- 
pointees for cause, with the approval of the Senate. Not only 
does this give the governor a strong measure of control over 
his appointees, but it also makes him accountable to the 
electorate for his appointees’ performance. 

• Annual legislative sessions, single-member districts, and 
a compensation commission to set legislative salaries should 
go a long way toward upgrading the Legislature. This is one 
of the most controversial — and, we believe, most essential — 
sections of the new constitution. Opponents fear that the 
Texas Legislature will end up acting like Congress, but any- 
one who’s seen our boys in action has little fear of that. It 
should be obvious that we have become too large and com- 
plex a state not to have a full-time Legislature. If we truly 
want to chart our destinies here and not default to Washing- 
ton, we need to have an orderly and calm legislative process 
instead of the chaos that descends upon the Capitol at the 
close of every biennial legislative session. 

• No part of the new constitution is more important than 
the finance article — the one section which could have a truly 



revolutionary effect on state and local government. There is 
no bigger mess in Texas than the unequal administration of 
the property tax, and the new constitution, by making market 
value the universal standard, makes reform possible at last. 
(Farm and ranch land will be protected by special formulas 
based on productivity — an exception that is necessary to 
protect rural land from speculators.) We are delighted by a 
prohibition against sales taxes on groceries and drugs, and 
although we are disappointed that the Legislature did not 
allow gasoline taxes to be spent on mass transportation, we 
were pleased that a tax on petroleum production — should 
one be imposed in the future — will not have to be spent on 
highways. This so-called refinery tax could solve our state's 
financial woes for years to come without penalizing the 
Texas consumer. The tax burden would be passed on to 
everyone who uses oil products refined from our most valu- 
able natural resource, from California drivers to New York 
office workers. In these energy-conscious days, this is a 
crucial provision and in itself is sufficient reason to vote for 
the finance article. 

• Under the present constitution there is no way to regu- 
late development in unincorporated areas, since counties, 
unlike cities, have no ordinance-making power. As a result, 
much of Texas’ landscape is being haphazardly developed. 
The new constitution gives counties the same lawmaking 
authority cities have always had — and makes county officials 
accountable to the public if they fail to use their new powers. 

• One of the most outmoded sections of the old constitu- 
tion is the judiciary article. The new document merges the 
obsolete and overworked Court of Criminal Appeals with the 
Supreme Court and authorizes intermediate appeals courts 
to hear criminal cases. That change alone should speed up 
the judicial process substantially. Another proposal we hope 
will make a difference is one that gives the Supreme Court 
the responsibility for judicial administration. No lawyer will 
come right out and say it, but that’s designed to make cer- 
tain that judges stay in the courthouse after Thursday at 
noon instead of going fishing. It just might mean that a case 
in Harris County won’t have to wait two years to get to trial. 

If the new constitution passes, the Legislature will have 
some weighty responsibilities. No longer will a constitutional 
amendment be necessary any time the state is confronted 
with a problem not envisioned by the framers of the 1876 
document. The new constitution states some general princi- 
ples and then hands the ball to the Legislature; how well our 
state is governed will depend on how well the Legislature can 
run through some tough, tough obstacles like tax reform, 
cleaning up the unwieldy bureaucracy, and providing for 
equal educational opportunity. It still won't be easy, but if 
we pass the new constitution at least it will be possible. 

It is a natural tendency of voters to be suspicious of large 
new political projects and promises. We applaud such sus- 
picions. We feel them ourselves. We have scrutinized this 
document thoroughly and carefully, looking for hidden time 
bombs and booby traps, and wc didn’t Find any. Neither has 
anyone else. We listened to opponents tell us what was wrong 
with the new constitution, and every objection seemed to fall 
into one of three categories: it was either selfish, uninformed, 
or nit-picking. (One leading opponent raised the preposter- 
ous specter that the new constitution could enable the Legis- 
lature to abandon law enforcement.) Obviously no one is 
going to find everything he wants in the new constitution’s 
1 8,000 words. But. as we said before, that isn’t the point. Is 
this proposal substantially better than the old constitution? 
Is it the best we’re likely to get? We asked ourselves those 
questions, we answered them enthusiastically yes, and that’s 
the way we intend to vote. 

— William Broyles 
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Press Time 

Ah, those were the glory days and Gary 
Cartwright brought them all back to life in 
“Slop the Press!” [TM, September 1975]. 

I only wish he had not disclosed the 
Great Wet & Wild Caper for now I fear 
that the delivery boy whom I allegedly 
drove mad with a water pistol will make 
retribution against me. 

Cartwright can thank the old Fort Worth 
Press with its unbridled freedom and won- 
drous non-training for the opportunity to 
develop his writing talent. So can all of us 
who were lucky enough to pass through its 
dirty old halls together. 

Jerre R. Todd 
Fort Worth 

Anyone who has ever faced a deadline 
under a ferocious, feeble, or feckless leader 
on a Texas daily will probably join me in 
a seated ovation for Gary Cartwright’s 
story about the demise of the Fort Worth 
Press. 

Equally impressive was the imaginative 
Kent Kirkley double page photo re te- 
quila, which included a dead ringer for the 
type of broad I used to wind up with. The 
only thing missing was the panty-girdle. 
This will not be explained. 

Ed Swinney 
Houston 

I worked as Linotype operator and then 
as a proofreader at the Press from late 
1950 until 1969. Hence, I knew the guys 
Cartwright described so well. He was mod- 
est about his own contribution, which was 
excellent and considerable. 

The Press was unionized then (the new 
Press is not) and was a good place to 
work, for us printers. Those of us who 
were literate admired the writers he 
named, plus a few such as Jean Wysatta, 
Jim Browder, lazy Sam Hunter, and Mike 
Shropshire. This is not meant to be a com- 
plete list. 

The successor to that pleasant little 
paper looks good in its typography, and 
has employed Jack Gordon and young 
Tommy West, and a few other writers 
from the old Fort Worth Press. Let us 
wish it well, since the town needs it and 
the new Yankee owners of the Star-Tele- 
gram need competition. 

Eb Sitton 
Fort Worth 

Gary Cartwright’s telling of the way it 
was is nostalgic, hilarious journalism at its 
best, the kind of story most of us wish we 
could write ourselves. 

But, just for the record — at approxi- 
mately 1:30 p.m. on that Black Friday at 
the Press Club of Fort Worth, surrounded 
by several former slaves and a few true 
friends, Mary Crutcher, undisputed grand 
dame of Fort Worth newspapers, was 
heard to say (over her third scotch) 
“When I left Denton 39 years and 10 
months ago my journalism teacher said, 
‘Mary, don’t go to work for that rag. It’s 
gonna fold.’ And you know, it did.” 

Thai’s gotta be one of the all-time 
classics. 

Gloria Record 
Fort Worth 



Although I'm stuck high up here in 
damnyankee land after seventeen years in 
Houston, 1 think I can survive if issues 
like your September one keep coming. I 
especially enjoyed Gary Cartwright’s “Stop 
The Press!” 

These commuters up here say it’s in bad 
taste to laugh out loud on the train, but 
hell fire, it was a great article. The whole 
thing sounded like the staff I was with on 
the Denver Post in the early Fifties. I, too, 
was on sports and it was another world 
from cityside. On the Post we called our 
area the Toy Shop and we seem to have 
reacted much like Cartwright, Jenkins, 
Shrake, et. al. 

W. D. Askin 
Southport, Connecticut 

I am distressed after having read your 
story "Slop the Press!” in the September 
issue. Distressed because you would print 
so many untruths either from pettiness or 
some deep grudge. Thousands who knew 
the former editor of the Fort Worth Press, 
Waller R. Humphrey, know of his contri- 
butions to journalism, to his city, to his 
church, and to his family. Hundreds in soil 
conservation know that he made soil con- 
servation come to life in Texas. 

Surely the grandchildren of Walter R. 
Humphrey will not believe your statements 
and will not let those statements tarnish 
his memory. 

Eugenia Griffith 
Temple 

I knew, read, admired, and respected 
Walter R. Humphrey for over 40 years. I 
couldn't disagree more with Gary Cart- 
wright in his appraisal of W. R. H. in 
“Stop the Press!” Once is certainly enough 
of Cartwright’s shoddy writing for me. 

Mrs. R. W. Kopisch 
Temple 

As the Worm Turas 

Regarding “The Truth About Tequila” 
by Gregory Curtis [TM, September 1975], 
the ageless legends passed down to me 
maintain that the purpose of the infamous 
worm, that enigmatic denizen of the deep, 
was simply: quality control inspector. 

If, after being plinked in, the worm was 
still squirming or for that matter just liv- 
ing by the time it hit the bottom, the bot- 
tle's contents were definitely low quality. 
If on the other hand, the worm appeared 
to be seized by a single, swift, and fatal 
violent convulsion ’twixt surface and bot- 
tom — then it (the mezeal) was damn good 
stuff — and fit for drinking. 

What a way to go! 

Michael David Peck 
Austin 

Your article stated that the presence of 
the worm in mezeal is seemingly inexplica- 
ble. However, the real reason is very sim- 
ple. When shopping for mezeal, the smart 
gringo knows if the worm is in one piece, 
the mezeal is safe to drink. If the worm is 
fragmented, the stuff has surely gone bad. 
The worm is Mexico's answer to pure 
food and drug laws. 

Daniel Young 
San Leon 
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Getting into the spirit of the thing, a 
stunning piece of Dansk teakwood 
sculpture which is also a 26” tall wine 
rack that holds eight bottles properly and 
in the most eyecatching style. 85.00, 
worth every permy because a decade 
from now, it will still be a triumph 
of form and function. Then, bring 
this oversized wing-handled corkscrew 



( 13 V 2 ” long) to any wine cork ... res 
nil and you will come off w'ith 
all the savoir of the best wine 
steward in town 25.00. And, 
for an all-purpose wineglass, / 

it's hard to surpass this hand- / 
blown 7Vi” tall American crystal I 
Grande Bordeaux stem. You V 

should own eight of them; a 
dozen would not be amiss. Set 



resistance will be 



of four 23.00. All in theGalleries. 



The article on tequila drinks contained 
at least four drinks sure to relegate tequila 
back into obscurity. A tip for drinkers who 
prefer to drink their tequila straight is to 
place the bottle in the freezer compartment 
for at least two hours before you wish to 
begin (as if anybody planned two hours 
ahead for any type of drinking). 

Paul Brauchle 
Dallas 

Your publication of information on the 
Tigua (Tee-wah) Indians of Ysleta del Sur 
(El Paso) ["Touts,” TM, September 1975] 
is sincerely appreciated. Since your article, 
however, our Arts & Crafts admission price 
has been deinflated from $2.50 to $1.75 
for adults. 

Congratulations on the Mexico/tequila 
coverage. Sometime soon you must reveal 
the glories of "Tesweeno,” an Indian com 
beer/ wine. 

Joseph L. Juancho, Siiperintetulent 
Texas Commission for Indian Affairs 
Tigua Indian Community 
El Paso 



Correction 

We stated wrongly in "Book Joints” 
[TM, October 1975] that Harper’s Book 
Store is out of business. Harper’s will re- 
main open until December of this year. 

Whorified 

I’m glad you ran your "Welcome to 
Boystown” photographic dirty joke imme- 
diately following George Natanson’s “Wet- 
back” article [TM, September 1975]. Oth- 
erwise, I might not have understood so 
clearly the extent of the sexist altitudes 
pervading your magazine. 

In Natanson’s article you sympathize 
with and even romanticize the extreme 
poverty in Mexico which drives many of 
the men north of the border in search of 
American money. At the same time and 
with a sophisticated wink, you print a 
comic text to go with pictures of whores in 
a bordertown brothel-ghetto, responding in 
one of the few ways open to them to the 
same poverty which has created your male 
“wetback.” Poverty is the primiim mobile. 
The Yankee dollar is the lure and the 
prize. 

Women arc whores for only one reason: 
because they need money, and they know 
that wealthy, sexually-repressed (in this 
case, since it’s a bordertown, largely 
American) males will give it to them. They 
are not whores because they desire to sup- 
ply a little spice for a tourist's vacation 
fun. 

“So come on, folks. Get serious. Okay?” 
says your clever copywriter. Well, poverty 
is pretty serious. And sexism and the im- 
plied racism are more serious than you 
seem to believe. And / am very serious: 
the chauvinistic myopia of presumably 
intelligent people like yourselves is ex- 
tremely distressing. 

Sara Clark 
A ustin 



^Conipiendes? 

Naming Prendes as "Our Favorite Res- 
taurant” [TM, September 1975] in Mexico 
was both good news and bad news to me. 

It was good news as I am pleased that 
Texas Monthly and I agree, and bad news. 



as I fear that Prendes might succumb to 
the pressures of so many restaurants which 
become a “must” on the tourist trail. 

I have eaten there many times, finding 
the same excellent food and service and 
equally enjoying the people-watching, 
which is part of the Prendes experience. 

Anita Marcus 
Dallas 



Push and Pull 

The article "Wetback" [TM, September 
1975] was an excellent portrayal of the 
push factor which motivates wetbacks to 
emigrate to the United States. For the pull 
factor which makes it possible for them 
to evade apprehension I nominate lack of 
competence and integrity on the part of 
some key Border Patrol officials. 

In Mexican border areas some employ- 
ers have kept their illegal workers for 
months and years, unmolested by border 
patrolmen who came and went daily within 
sight of them. Those same employers often 
extend free deer-hunting privileges to Bor- 
der Patrol supervisors. One year in the 
Del Rio area a special hunt was restricted 
to such a high level that it was called “the 
chiefs’ hunt.” 

Some supervisors provided a color of 
legality to the wetbacks of favored em- 
ployers by arranging special permits for 
them based upon false claims that they 
were informants. Instead of being fired or 
prosecuted for their misfeasance, some of 
these supervisors were promoted. 

With that quality of leadership in an 
enforcement agency, there will always be 
problems with violators. I served 37 years 
in the Border Patrol. My last post of duty, 
from 1962 to 1973, was Del Rio, Texas, in 
the position of Deputy Chief Patrol Agent. 

W. T. Toney, Jr. 

Nacogdoches 



;Ay Chihuahua! 

I feel I must call attention to an error in 
George Natanson’s article “Zapata’s Chil- 
dren” [TM, September 1975]. He states 
that there are only two statues of Pancho 
Villa in Mexico, one in Mexico City and 
the other in Durango. This is in error as 
there is a large statue of Pancho Villa 
astride a horse at a major intersection of 
several streets in Chihuahua City. Chi- 
huahua. 

Pancho Villa’s widow Luz still resides 
in Chihuahua and conducts tours through 
their home there. There is also an elab- 
orate tomb for Pancho Villa in Chihuahua 
which is empty since he is buried in Du- 
rango where he was shot. The body was 
to have been moved to Chihuahua but be- 
fore this could be done, someone dug up 
and beheaded the body. Since the body is 
incomplete it cannot be re-buried in the 
tomb. 

Mrs. Earl C. Luedecke 
Sealy 

Have you had an invasion from Chihua- 
hua? Or just a blast from their chamber 
of commerce? George Natanson moved 
their beloved statue of Pancho Villa to 
Durango from Ciudad Chihuahua! 

Possibly all our Mexican friends are 
wrong — but they say “Las Mananitas” 
means little hands. There is a beautiful 
(Continued on page 66) 
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at Any of These Fine 
Authorized High Fidelity 
Dealers 

ABILENE 

Le Master's Sound City 
2807 South 14th Street 
Tape Town 
3534 North bth 
AMARILLO 
Capitol Electronics 
1800 S. Washington Street 
4328 W. 45th Street 
AUSTIN 
Audio Concepts 
2021 Guadalupe 
Berkman's 

2234 Guadalupe 
5134 Burnet Road 
Custom Hi Fi 
617 W. 29th 

Home Entertainment Center 
7530 Burnet Road 
Sound Gallery 
3925 N. interregional Hwy. 
Sterling Electronics 
1712 Lavaca Street 
Texas Stereo 

104 E. Huntland Drive 
University Co-op 
2246 Guadalupe 

BEAUMONT 
Brock Audio 
39 North 11th Street 
Oyer Electronic Center 
2425 S. nth 
Sterling Electronics 
3810 College Street 
BIG SPRING 
Le Master's Sound City 
1009 Gregg Street 
Tape Town 
1701 Gregg Street 
BROWNSVILLE 
El Area 
924 E. Levee 
Amigoland Mall 
Temex Import Corporation 
1246 East Washington 
BRYAN 

Kent Electronics 
903 South Main 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
Oyer Electronics 
si41 Everhart 
Sterling Electronics 
4646 Everhart 
Tape Town 

4252 A South Alameda 
Village Audio 
4368 So Alameda 
DALLAS 

Clearview TV and Stereo 

4408 Lovers Lane 

Crabtree Electronics 

10215 North Central Expressway 

Crabtree Electronics 

3510 Marvin D. Love Parkway 

Crabtree Elearonics 

2628 Maple Avenue 

Custom Hi Fi 

9408 Preston Center 

Midwest Ht Fi 

8846 Spring Valley Road 

Midwest Hi Fi 

6515 E. Northwesr Highway 
Midwest Hi Fi 
4022 Oaklawn 
Olson Electronics 
420 Northlake Shopping Center 
Olson Electronics 
6215 Hillcrest Avenue 
Olson Electronics 

105 Preston Valley 
Shopplrtg Center 

Sound Climax 
8426 Kate 
Sound Climax 
13319 Montfort 
Sound Climax 
3068 Forest Lane 
DENTON 

North Texas Electronics 
617 Sunset 
EL PASO 
Howell Electronics 
2873 Pershing 
FORT WORTH 
Crabtree Electronics 
2939 West 7th Street 
Pat Crow Appliance Company 
426 S. Henderson 
Custom Hi Fi 
6244 Camp Bowie 
Swieco, Inc. 

1512-18 East Lancaster 
GARLAND 

Al's Stereo & TV Center 
1916 South First Street 
Arnold & Morgan 
510 $. Garland Road 
Kennedy & Cohen 
12215 L- B. J. Freeway 



HOUSTON 

City Appliance Center 
212 Gulfgate Mall 
266 Almeda Mall 
318 Northline Mall 
406 Northwest Mall 
221 Sharpstown Mall 
Custom Hi Fi 
10906 S. Post Oak 
4727 Calhoun 
7317 Hillcroft 
5323 Weslayan 
6239 Westheimer 
Finger Furniture Company 
4001 Gulf Freeway 
230 Sharpstown Mall 
Kennedy & Cohen 
6000 South Loop East 
10910 Old Katy Road 
Olson Electronics 
5154 Richmond Avenue 
825 Froslwood Drive 
Sterling Electronics 
4201 Southwest Freeway 
11325 Katy Freeway 
3118 Smith Street 
7606 Westheimer 
8404 Winkler Drive 
9924 North Freeway 
Warehouse Sounds Company 
14642 Memorial Drive 
IRVING 

Al's Stereo & TV Center 
109 South Main 
Crabtree Electronics 
254 W, Carpenter Freeway 
Midwest Hi Fi 

3309 East J. W. Carpenter Frwy 
KILLEEN 
Home Center 
314 North 8th Street 
LA REDO 

Metex International 
1217 Lincoln Street 
LONGVIEW 
The Camera Shop 
208 N. Fredonia 
LUBBOCK 
Edwards Electronics 
1320 19th Street 
McALLEN 

Metex Sales Corporation 
1608 Beaumont Street 
MISSION 

Highland Park Television 
1007 Highland Park Avenue 
ODESSA 
Tape Town 
1516 East 8th 
PASADENA 
Custom Audio Center 
2212 South Shaver 

Olson Elearonics 
2025 South Richey 

PHARR 

El Centro Sound Center 
500 North Jackson Road 
RICHARDSON 
Custom Hi Fi 
#1 Spring Valley Village 
SAN ANGELO 
Tape Town 
241 Sherwood Way 
SAN ANTONIO 
Bill Case Sound 
3522 Broadway 
Oyer Electronic Center 
7515 Hwy, 90 W. 

6738 San Pedro 
German Electronics 
7112 Blanco Road 
Sound Idea Elearonics 
5141 Frederickburg Road 
Stereo International 
6957 San Pedro 
Sterling Electronics 
4600 San Pedro 
1367 Austin Higtnvay 
717 N. W. Loop 410 
1407 S. W. Military Drive 
SOUTH HOUSTON 
Sterling Elearonics 
1418 Spencer Hi^ay 
SNYDER 

M & M Enterprises 
1910 27th Street 
TEXARKANA 
The Sound Town 
1417 Stateline 
TYLER 

Al's Stereo & TV Center 
415 South Beckham 
Olson Custom Audio 
13)6 Barbara Street 
VICTORIA 
Parris Elearonics 
1220 North Main Street 
WACO 

Billy AzbetTs Radio Center 
1813 Speight Street 
WICHITA FALLS 
The Audio Clinic 
4114VJ Burkburnett Road 
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The extraordinary new 2121. ' 
With Dolby- under $2001 



Until now, only higher priced cassette 
and reel to reel decks provided 
enough recording capability and 
features to match a sophisticated 
high fidelity system. But Pioneer’s 
engineers, in a two-year project, have 
designed the no-compromise 2121 
deck to outperform anything in its 
under two hundred dollar price class. 
We are truly proud of its accom- 
plishments. 

Its front-loading, front-control 
operation makes It fit easily into your 
system, under, above or next to your 
other components. As for features, 
the 2121 is loaded. Here are some 
of them; 

(1) It has built-in Dolby B noise 
reduction circuitry. Recording signal- 
to-noise ratio is improved as much 

as lOdB with standard low-noise 
tapes — even more with the new 
CrOj formulations. 

(2) There are separate bias and 
equalization switches to bring out the 
2121's fullest recording capabilities 
no matter what kind of cassette tape 
you use. And a chart is included to 
show you the right settings for most 
popular brands of tape. 

(3) Operation is easy and unusu- 
ally flexible. The 2121 ’s six lever-type 




Switch from one mode to another, bypassing 
the Stop lever. 
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Separate bias and equalization switches for 
any type of tape. 

controls provide fast jam-proof 
operation. You can even change 
from one mode to another without 
going through the Stop position. 

(4) The easy-to-see front panel 
cassette loading compartment is 
illuminated for Instant inside viewing. 
Inserting or withdrawing a cassette 
is as easy as snapping your fingers. 

(5) A long lasting permalloy-solid 
record/playback head gives you 



clean, wide-range sound. Sound of a 
quality never before possible in an 
under two hundred dollar cassette 
deck. 

Add an automatic stop mechan- 
ism that functions In any mode to 
protect both the deck and your tapes, 
two large, illuminated VU meters and 
Pioneer’s traditionally handsome 
design, and you can easily see how 
the 2121’s incredible combination of 
performance and features is com- 
parable with cassette decks costing 
much, much more. 

Pioneer’s new CT-F2121 gives 
new meaning to the word “value” in 
cassette decks. See it soon at your 
Pioneer dealer. 

Frequency Response (Chrome Tape): 
30-16,000 Hz 

Wow & Flutter (WRMS): 0.12% 
Signal-to-Noise Ratio (Dolby); 58dB 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 

75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, 

New Jersey 07074. 

West: 13300 S. Estrella, Los Angeles 
90248 / Midwest: 1500 Greenleaf, 

Elk Grove Village, III. 60007/ 

Canada: S.H. Parker Co. 



when you want something better 
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by Richard West 



LOW TALK 



Best Products' new Houston showroom — the latest architectural trend? 
New buildings designed to look like they are falling down. 



among the rank and file back home,” 
said an attending labor official . . . 
Nolanville, a small town east of Kil- 
leen which handles all the heavy traf- 
fic between Fort Hood and Marker 
Heights, claims it doesn’t run a speed 
trap, but the enormous amount of 
$215,000 in court fines is listed in the 
new 1975-76 Nolanville City Council 
budget as the largest single source of 
anticipated revenues. Killeen, a town 
30 times larger, expects to receive 
only $200,000 in municipal court re- 
ceipts, plus an additional $9000 from 
parking fines . . . Lee Clark, modera- 
tor of Dallas’ KERA-TV Channel 13’s 
’‘Newsroom,” is divorcing husband 
James, a Dallas banker and former 
member of the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives . . . Houston casting director 
Gary Chason found him when Para- 
mount Pictures couldn’t. Paramount’s 
casting man, Mike Fenton, had 
searched the country for the perfect 
fat kid to play Engleburg, the wise- 
acre catcher in Paramount’s new pic- 
ture Bad News Bears. !t’s a comedy 
involving a little league team, man- 
aged by Walter Matthau, and starring 
pitcher Tatum O’Neal. Chason located 
eleven-year-old Gary Cazagnaro in 



Dallas, who promptly won the role 
after auditioning in Hollywood. 
Bears is finished filming (Tatum was 
paid $35, (XX) per week plus eight per 
cent of the net) and Gary is back 
ready to go in his second picture, 
Drive In, now shooting in Dallas . . . 
Austin lawyer Joe Kilgore has agreed 
to manage U.S. Senator Lloyd Bent- 
sen’s senate race next spring ... If the 
proposed Texas Constitution is ap- 
proved on November 4, legislative 
members will be gathering next Jan- 
uary in Austin, and General Land 
Commissioner Bob Armstrong is hop- 
ing that Governor Dolph Briscoe will 
urge the elected officials to reconsider 
purchasing the 212,000-acre Big Bend 
Ranch located 30 miles west of Big 
Bend National Park. Owned by Robert 
Anderson, board chairman of Atlantic 
Richfield Company, the property could 
be used by the public for hunting, fish- 
ing. and camping. The state would 
control mineral rights which Arm- 
strong believes would more than com- 
pensate for the $8 million cost. ‘‘Be- 
cause of the access to the Rio Grande 
and waterfalls and roads on the prop- 
erty, I think it’s the finest tract of 
recreational land in West Texas.” said 



A secret poll taken several weeks 
ago among 63 Texas AFL-CIO leaders 
gathered near Austin at Lakeway Inn 
to discuss voter registration drives and 
important 1976 legislative races named 
Texas Senator Lloyd Bentsen as the 
group’s preference for president among 
eight listed Democratic candidates. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Committee 
and representatives from 32 central 
labor councils in Texas were asked to 
rate their favorite among Bentsen. 
Hubert Humphrey, Birch Bayh, Mor- 
ris Udall, Henry Jackson, Fred Harris, 
Terry Sanford, and George Wallace. 
Bentsen received 22 votes; Humphrey. 
15; Jackson, 9; Bayh, 9; Harris, 4; 
Udall. 2; Sanford, 2; Wallace, 0. The 
second question asked was which can- 
didate had the best chance of beating 
President Ford in next year’s election. 
Again. Bentsen topped the list, fol- 
lowed by Humphrey, with the rest of 
the candidates bunched back in the 
pack. The surprise was the lack of 
support for George Wallace. “Don’t 
forget that this is the labor leadership 
speaking. Wallace has a lot of support 



Newsroom’s Lee Clark unties knot. 
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Your home is rich with possibilities that 
deserve a professional designers touch. But how 
can anyone understand how you love that 
friendly old fireplace. Or the sunny spot the cat 
has staked out precisely in the middle of the room. 

Your Gabberts designer understands. 
Together, you’ll make your tastes and treasures 
comfortable with each other. And with your way 
of life. That assured knack grows from the 
exceptional design experience Gabberts requires, 
and from access to the finest furniture resources 
in all price ranges. 

Even as your needs change, your Gabberts 
designer will know you well enough to guide you. 
And save you money. And when you’ve captured 
the best from your home’s virtues, faults and 
beloved quirks, you’ll both know you’ve succeeded 
beautifully. 




Interior Design Studio 

Phone 233-3232. ext. 212. for an appointment or visit our store at 13342 Midway Road, just north of LBJ (635). 



Armstrong. Last May, the Senate 
passed a resolution approving the land 
purchase. Swayed by erroneous argu- 
ments that it sat in Speaker Bill Clay- 
ton’s district (400 miles to the north), 
and concerned because the pro- 
posal didn’t have time to get a pub- 
lic hearing and was not included in the 
final appropriations bill, the House 
tabled the resolution. Cost works out 
to be $37 an acre ... A shakeup in 
the Dallas Market Center and Ap- 
parel Mart. Heinz Simon (married to 
Allison Stemmons whose family the 
freeway out front Is named after) has 
departed his position of special events 
director for the Apparel Mart. Delores 
Lehr, head of the Center’s public re- 
lations and advertising, takes up his 
duties . . . Republican Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Burt Ballanfant of Houston 
wants to run for state Representative 
Kay Bailey’s seat when she decides to 
move on . . . Associate Editor Ken 
Smart, 21 -year veteran of the Dallas 
Times Herald, has resigned to become 
publisher and editor of the White 
Rocker News, a suburban weekly in 
the east Dallas area. Smart had been 
assigned administrative duties at the 
Herald, such as budget review and re- 
viewing employment applications, and 
wanted to return to the mainstream of 
news work ... In a recent study com- 
paring “quality of life” in 95 U.S. cities 
prepared for the Midwest Research In- 
stitute in Kansas City, Missouri, Lare- 
do ranked the absolute worst in cities 
under 200,000 population. Winner was 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. Placing first in 
cities over 500,000 range was Port- 
land, Oregon, joined by top-ranked 
sister city, Eugene, in the 200,000- 
500.000 category . . . Ole, the first 
100-proof made-in-Mexico tequila, is 




Dancers from Scott Joplin’s opera 
Treemonisha strike holding pattern. 




Tiny Westphalia’s big chandelier 



now being sold around the country . . . 
Dallas’ Dresser Industries is best 
known as one of the world’s leading 
suppliers of oil and gas exploration and 
production equipment. Sales last year 
hit nearly $1.4 billion with 50,000 
employees in 100 foreign countries. 
What isn’t as well known is that they 
are way ahead of the field in develop- 
ing an advanced carburetor called the 
Dresserator inductor. Continuing tests 
have shown that auto makers using the 
Dresserator would be able to meet 
emission requirements and still provide 
fuel economy. Developed by James 
Eversole and Dr. Les Berryman, chief 
engineer at Dresser’s Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, Environment Technology Lab- 
oratory, the Dresserator has been sold 
to Ford Motor Company and Holley 
Carburetor, the largest independent 
carburetor manufacturer in the U.S. 
and supplier to Chrysler, Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, and other auto manufac- 
turers. What makes the Dresserator 
different is that it operates at unusually 
lean air/ fuel ratios. Conventional 
carbs cruise on a 14.5 to 1 air/ 
fuel mixture while Dresser’s is de- 
signed to operate at 18 to 1. The 
richer the ratio the more unbumed 
hydrocarbons and carbon monoxides 
are released into the air. Virginia 
Knauer, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Consumer Affairs, gave the 
Dresserator a boost in a recent speech 
to the Detroit Women’s Ad Club, say- 
ing that of more than 100 similar de- 
vices tested by the EPA, only the 
Dresserator “showed significant poten- 
tial” . . . Washington Monthly maga- 
zine named Texas Attorney General 
John Hill to its state government all- 
star team. Rookie Comptroller Bob 
Bullock lost out to North Dakota Tax 
Commissioner Byron Dorgan ... A 



world-record natural gas well has been 
brought in 25 miles south of Fort 
Stockton by the Texas Pacific Oil 
Company. The 13,500-foot-deep well 
is producing four billion cubic feet a 
day . . . There are two good things 
that can happen to you if you visit 
Westphalia, approximately 20 miles 
northeast of Temple. First is discover- 
ing the beautiful nine-foot, six-and- 
a-half-foot-wide solid brass chandelier 
in the W. C. Hering Store. Mrs. W. C. 
Hering bought the beauty for $25 
from the local Church of the Visita- 
tion where it had hung since the late 
nineteenth century. Second, across the 
street in Johnnie Thornton’s Grocery, 
one of the best-preserved early general 
stores in the state, you can find a feast 
on the third Saturday of every month 
that would gladden the day of Uriah 
Heep. All you can eat for three bucks 
(children pay fifteen cents per year of 
age) of Westphalia sausage. Westphalia 
slow noodles with fried Saltine 
crackers on top. beans, pickles, onions, 
and peppers right out of Westphalian 
ground, and golden-brown tender bar- 
becue . . . Despite having received 
glowing reviews from its three-week 
run in Washington D. C. at the Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
Houston Grand Opera’s version of 
Scott Joplin’s little-known work. Tree- 
monisha, has had its problems in New 
York. Six days before Treemonisha 
was to debut in Broadway’s Uris 
Theater, members of Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
union voted to strike, shutting down 
all musicals on the Great White Way. 
No strings, no cymbals, no service. 
Meanwhile, cast members received $75 
a week from proceeds earned from the 
early Washington D.C. run and looked 
forward to a larger paycheck from an 
upcoming recording session with 
Deutsche Grammophon. Alas, the 
Grammaphon session was scuttled 
because of a scheduling conflict. Enter 
stage left, Kenneth Gibson, mayor of 
nearby Newark. New Jersey, who 
kindly offered his city’s music hall for 
the touring company’s New York City 
area debut. However, New Jersey 
musicians voted to stand with their 
brethren across the river and refused 
to break the strike. Thus, Treemonisha 
is looking for a home. If you know 
of a place, send them the address and 
aria code . . . Dallas journalists A. C. 
Greene, Bill Porterfield, and Robert 
Mann are mulling over the idea of 
starting a country newspaper in the 
famed East Texas craft town of Edom. 
They would call it the Edom Echo and 
strive for literary essays on Texas rural 
life in the Seventies . . . Austin police 
are ironing out wrinkles in Mayor Jeff 
Friedman’s order that citizens caught 
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Look at it this way: 

Now that your daughter's husband 
is in his third year at med school, 
he thinks he'd rather be an 
And you're still 
drinking ordinary scotch? 



B6 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY- RENFIELD IMPORTERS. LTD., N Y. 






Galveston has fashion’s answer to No Shoes, No Shirt, No Service. 



with only small amounts of marijuana 
be issued tickets rather than a trip to 
the big house. Officers retain the op- 
tion, but the emphasis will be on using 
the “non-traffic citation books” so 
more time can be spent tracking down 
citizens committing more serious 
crimes. The policy went into effect 
October 3 . . . May we recommend a 
new booklet that will ease your angstl 
From Austin comes Info Please, 
published by Mike and Paula Nurius 
($1.95, 2902 Hemphill Park. Austin 
78705). It’s a state reference booklet 
filled with names and telephone num- 
bers of government agencies, manu- 
facturers, corporations, distributors, 
schools, grocery stores, etc., to aid in 
getting satisfaction regarding com- 
plaints. suggestions, and advice . . . 
Ever wonder what the top ten founda- 
tions are in Texas? Here we go: (1) 
Houston Endowment — $208 million; 
(2) Moody Foundation. Galveston — 
$168 million: (3) Brown Foundation. 
Houston — $133 million; (4) Robert A. 
Welch Foundation. Houston — $118 
million; (5) Sid Richardson Founda- 
tion. Fort Worth~$76 million: (6) 
Amon G. Carter Foundation. Fort 
Worth — $74 million; (7) M. D. Ander- 
son Foundation, Houston — $56 mil- 
lion; (8) Hoblltzelle Foundation. 
Dallas — $48 million: (9) Meadows 
Foundation. Dallas — $45 million; and 
(10) Stark Foundation. Orange — $36 
million) . . . Tf you have been looking 
down in the mouth and down at your 
shoes, glance skyward the last week 
in October and in the early morning 
sky, you will see five of the brightest 
planets. Looking from cast to west, 
they will be Mercury, Venus. Saturn. 
Mars, and Jupiter. Sorry you missed it 
but back on October 13, Earth and 
Jupiter were closer together than any- 
time in 1975. Venus, particularly, goes 
crazy in October. It’s fifteen times 
brighter than Sirius, the sky’s brightest 
star, and is the only sky object other 
than Mr. Sun and Moon that is bright 
enough to cast shadows on dark nights. 



A THING 
OF BEAUTY IS 
A BUY AT BUBBIE^S 

All the punks hanging out on Gal- 
veston’s beaches, passing around 
quart-size Mason jars half full of bour- 
bon and half Shasta raspberry soda, 
will tell you they started the fad. You 
just take an old tennis shoe, cut off 
the sole, strap elastic around the back, 
and there you have it. The barefoot 
shoe. “Whadda ya mean, ‘No shoes, 
no shirt, no service, no kidding?’ I got 
shoes. See, the laces and everything. 
There ain’t no sole but the sign don’t 



say nothing about soles. Just like 
spats. You remember spats, don’t you 
old-timer? Haw!” 

What do they know? Sitting around 
watching the waves with their wide- 
eyed pot grins trying to dream up new 
ways to give the peace sign. The truth 
is Colonel Bubble did it. The colonel 
loves to tweak the establishment's nose. 
He knew the stuffy cafe owners would 
howl foul, knowing they'd been out- 
witted. but what could they do? It was 
a shoe, despite those dirty toes sticking 
out underneath the Converse water- 
proof canvas. 

The cafe owners themselves knew 
the funky items came from Bubble’s 
business. The Strand Surplus Senter, 
and. of course, knew the madcap 
really responsible was the personifica- 
tion of the fictional Colonel Babbie. 
Meyer Reiswerg, and that Meyer was 
hoo-hawing all the way to the bank. 

Meyer bought the things at a U.S. 



government surplus auction in Vegas. 
A shoe manufacturer pal from New 
York says, Meyer, here’s 18.000 pair 
of Navy waterproof canvas deck 
shoes. I know they got no soles, but I 
know you can sell them. You could 
sell rain gauges in Death Valley or 
peanut brittle to toothless octoge- 
narian at Golden Acres Retirement 
Village. Meyer says he’ll lake 3000 
pair and here’s a hundred bucks to 
hold the rest if they sell. Suddenly 
Meyer is stuck with 6000 tennis shoes 
with no bottoms. They'll flop like a 
cold fish and smell for weeks. The 
public won’t touch them. 

But Meyer remembers other disas- 
ters that ended smelling like a rose. 
Didn’t he escape alive after buying 
40,000 catheters that sold like crazy? 
The radar set from the destroyer; the 
complete Army field kitchen, capable 
of feeding 100 men; the GI mine 
probe that sold after he advertised it 
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A mountain, 
a village, 
a world of 
warmth. 



The mountain is big ... a playful 
medley of silky smooth forest trails and 
challenging powder bowls. 

The village is enchanting . . . cozy 
lodges, intriguing boutiques, mouth- 
watering restaurants, all in abundance 
and mingled with laughter-filled nights. 

And the warmth is so special that it 
seems to reach out and touch you. Come 
ski with us. Feel the warmth of a Vail 
winter. 




Please send me a Vail Vacation Planning Kit 
describing the best times to ski 
from November to April. 



Nome 

Address 

City State Zip 

Vail Resort Association. BoxTMSN. 
VaU. Colorado 81657 (303) 476-5677 




Colonel Bubble, the Stanley Marcus of Surplus Chic in Galveston 



as a flounder gig or giant cake tester; 
the 3500 cases filled with 20,000 
cotton flannel rifle cleaning patches; 
and best of all, the 24,000 pair of 
1945 U.S. Army khaki walking shorts 
that certain fancy stores in Houston’s 
Galleria and in New York snapped up 
and sold for $35, exactly $30.05 more 
than he sells them for. Didn't all of 
these sell? By midnight, Meyer had no 
doubt the shoes would go. A Better 
Bubble Buy at 50 cents a pair! 

The shoes went in one week. Now 
it’s cool for ho-daddies and disco 
bunnies to truck on down to the Bal- 
inese wearing a sly smirk and a pair of 
Bubble’s earth pads. Whiskey, my 
man, and no grief about the shoes. 

Two things separate Meyer and the 
Strand Surplus Senter from the rest of 
the ruck. One, he has quality stuff at 
cheap prices. Two, he doesn’t give a 
damn. He runs the Senter as if it were 
on center stage in the theater of the 
absurd. With lofty disregard, Meyer- 
Bubbie breaks the good, gray rules of 
business without a thought. 

The Senter is 25,000 square feet 
that once held W. L. Moody’s first 
bank building. Moody’s vault is Mey- 
er’s dressing room. There is neither 
heat nor air conditioning. It sits on an 
off-street. No parking, no fancy fix- 
tures, an almost hidden entrance. It’s 
self-service, and if you muss the neatly 
stacked piles of work shirts or re- 
cycled jeans, Meyer will jump up and 
down and then up the price on the 
spot from $4.95 to $9.95 unless you 
graciously right all wrong. The hours 
are indulgent. Eleven to four. Closed 
on Sunday. Open on Saturday some- 
times. The only time Meyer can re- 
serve his tennis court is 4:45 p.m., so 
there’s no nine-to-five routine here. 

From the neck up and hairline 
down, Meyer could Stanley Mar- 
cus’ twin. Same lips, same salt-and- 
pepper beard, same intelligent eyes. 



Below Stanley’s neck usually is draped 
a classy, megabucks outfit perfectly 
fitted on this representative of the 
metropolitan elite. Below Meyer’s neck 
is a Colonel Bubble T-shirt, announc- 
ing that the wearer is a “member of 
Bubble’s Brigade," 1945 khaki walk- 
ing shorts, and sandals. He schlepps 
around the aisles, rearranging the snow 
shoes, harpoon, and U.S. Army sur- 
vival sled recently picked up in Alas- 
ka, or the tubs full of “G.I. Alabama 
Lie Detectors,” twelve- and twenty- 
inch Military Police billy clubs ($2.50 
each) . 

There’s all this stuff with funny say- 
ings. Fifteen thousand different items 
that Meyer has found on military 
bases, coupled with Bubbie-isms. A 
stack of USAF “Big Wire” (“start 
your own B-52 bomber the right way," 
advises Bubble); a set of GI mess 
dishes in four sections (“grow your 
own fungi in quad at home"); GI 
hand air-raid siren (“great for calling 
the kids home, $79.95"); a new U.S. 
Navy signalling searchlight spotter 
(“for the professional peeping tom, 
$19.95”); brand-new GI distribution 
cases with 81 compartments (“be your 
neighborhood porno distribution cen- 
ter, $39.95”); “GI bedwetters! rub- 
berized bed sheets, 42 X 72, new, un- 
wel, $7.95"; “World War I infantry 
field hats complete with World War I 
dandruff and mothholes, $5.00"; GI 
gauze, four by ten yards (“wrap your 
way to health, recommended by Guru 
Bubble”); “for the advanced hypo- 
chondriac, your own hospital bedside 
table — show your friends how sick you 
really are.” From the rack of “Colonel 
Bubble's Military Memories," Navy 
alpaca-lined coats. Coast Guard World 
War II deck jackets, arctic parkas. 
World War II officer’s mackinaws. 
And on and on. Beakers, flags, 52-foot 
radio antennas (“now get fine recep- 
tion on your car radio”), field tele- 
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phones, helicopter drop nets and pick- 
up seats, German Army one-burner 
cook stoves (“a Kool Kraut Kooker”). 

But for the discriminating few who 
wade past all the signs and military 
gear, are the finer things of life found 
in the most expensive stores in Ameri- 
ca and Western Europe. "We have one 
khaki trench coat with brass buttons, 
epaulets, the whole gig, that is so popu- 
lar overseas and in New York,” Meyer 
says. “We sell it for $12.95. A store in 
Houston that I won’t name bought 
500 from me and sold them for $85. 
To me, that’s a rip-off and we can- 
celed the contract. Same with another 
joint in Houston, very fancy, that buys 
thousands of recycled jeans from me. 
1 sell them for $3 to $4.95. My wife, 
Suzie, saw the place in Houston and 
they were selling the very same pant 
for $25. I just shipped to Paris 10,000 
U.S. Army nylon tan raincoats that 
you can see everyday in Women's 
Wear Daily. They get $60. I sell them 
here for $4.95.” 

Khaki, olive drab, what the fashion 
trades call “dusty colors,” are big this 
year. Uniforms are big. Military 
clothes are big. Meyer shakes his head 
when he thinks about the poseurs and 
fancy wimminfolks in New York, Dal- 
las, and Houston paying out the 
schnozz for what’s actually U.S. gov- 
ernment surplus. 

“They’ll do it every time. Short bat- 
tle jackets, midi-length are big this 
fall. Navy wool skirts. French Navy 
midi-top jackets. Soft cotton Danish 
Army tan shirts. These snobs will 
make sure the New York and Houston 
guys make 400 per cent profit. I sell 
all those for under ten bucks. My 
favorite for the fall is this beautiful 
full-length dark blue English Army 
medical corps coat with a neat patch 
on the left sleeve that reads National 
Hospital Reserve. Really beautiful 
coat for less than twenty bucks,” lec- 
tured Meyer. 

“Joe Orleans, a pal of mine that 
runs the surplus store near Fort Riley 
Kansas, called and said the Saudi 
Arabians are selling sand-colored pon- 
chos. Got to have them. Can you 
imagine those guys wearing ponchos 
over their robes? Wonder if I can in- 
terest them In my survival sled or 
French Army backpacks,” pondered 
Guru Bubbie. 

BEEF AND BULL AT 
THE KING RANCH 



Just after a glorious South Texas 
Friday evening sunset we fade in on 
the magnificent seventeen-bedroom 
Big House, headquarters for 60 years 
of the Santa Gertrudis division of the 
King Ranch. Santa Gertrudis is one 



Welcome to Florida’s greatest golf — 

at Doral, Miami’s only five-star resort! 

• Unlimited golf, reserved times. 

• 4 championship 18-hole golf courses, 
including the famed Blue Monster— 
plus a 9-hole par-3. 

• No greens fees ever. 

• Electric golf cart for 6 rounds. 

(2 persons to a cart.) 

• Magnificent pro shop. 

• Tournaments, trophies. 

• 2 buckets of balls at the range. 

• 19 championship tennis courts, 
some lit for night play. No fees. 

• A special frosty welcome drink. 

• Complimentary chaise at poolside. 

• Complimentary cocktail party with 
music, dancing. 

• Complimentary valet parking. 




8 DAYS, 7 NIGHTS/ $265 

INCLUDES DAILY BREAKFAST & DINNER 
OR ASK ABOUT OUR 
TENNIS & BEACH VACATIONS 
DORAL COUNTRY CLUB/MIAMI 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
DIAL TOLL-FREE 800-327-6334 

TONY TOURIANO, GOLF DIRECTOR 
EDDIE BUSH, PRO 
Available Oct. 5 -Dec. 18, 1975. 

150 of 660 rooms. 

Rates are per person, two to a room. 
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s^ctacular: 




Waterwoodfe 

^sQpaclage. 

Waterwood’s special 3-day, 2-night 
sports package includes 2 breakfasts 
and 2 dinners. Unlimited play on the 
first 9 holes of spectacular Waterwood 
National, with free golf cart. Cabana 
rooms adjacent to Country Club over- 
looking golf course. Guest member- 
ship with free use of all facilities: 
tennis, swimming, sauna, etc. Fishing 
and equestrian facilities also 
available. 

The cost of this holiday on the 
shores of Lake Livingston? Just 
$37.50 per person, double occupancy, 
tax and gratuities not included. And 
you can get this package on weekends 
or during the week at the new resort 
community less than 100 miles north 
of Houston. (2-day, 1-night package 
costs just $25 per person, double 
occupancy.) 

For reservations, just call collect 
the number below. 

wsurwoqd 

Waterwood Box 1, Huntsville, Ttexas77340 

(713) 891-5211 




Black-hatted Connally with sons Mark and John /// bid on King Ranch bulls. 



of four divisions of the 960,(KX)-acre, 
six-county Texas empire that spreads 
from Kingsville to Corpus Christi. 
Sleek Mercedes, four-wheel-drive 
Broncos, pickups, Cadillacs, and a 
Greyhound Bus carrying SO Brazilians 
are disgorging their human freight of 
impeccably groomed buyers, eaters, 
bidders, drinkers, and old friends of 
the Kleberg family for the monumen- 
tal jamboree that precedes the annual 
King Ranch Santa Gertrudis Bull and 
Quarter Horse Sale. It’s the smartest 
affair on the bull and horse selling 
circuit, combining the top buyers in 
the world with the mystique of the 
world’s greatest ranching empire. 

The House. Easily the largest, most 
elegant and livable residence in Texas 
— gleaming white with a red tile roof, 
surrounded by palms, anaqua, mes- 
quite, and hackberry trees, swimming 
pool, tennis courts. The Moroccan 
architecture is evidenced by arches, 
the lush center courtyard, and towers 
lined with parapets. Oak floors, tile, 
beautiful Oriental rugs, a cherrywood 
piano and mantle, a library where the 
rich King-Kleberg family genealogy 
is outlined among the branches of a 
mesquite painted on the wall. Our 
favorite two rooms: the dining room, 
seating 30, and the boardroom, where 
the directors of King Ranch, Inc., 
meet quarterly. On the dining room 
walls are blown-up photographs of 
Assault, the King Ranch three-year- 
old that won racing's Triple Crown in 
1946 — first in the Kentucky Derby, 
the Preakness, the Belmont. In one 
corner is the modest inverted pyramid 
Triple Crown trophy. The boardroom 
is small and lined with ranch building 
photographs dating back to 1900. By 
himself on one wall. Will Rogers, a 
close friend of the late “Uncle Bob” 
Kleberg, reads the morning papers in 
the courtyard. 



Today, the Big House is used only 
for meetings and VIPs. Thirty-two 
guests are assigned rooms for this 
weekend, including Governor Dolph 
Briscoe and Janey (who didn’t show) 
and top horse and bull buyers Gerrie 
and Barbara DeJong (bulls. South Af- 
rica) and L. D. and Charlotte Brink- 
man (horses, Sisterdale). The kitchen 
and its staff are as big as a large 
hotel's and the product better. 

The Party. After a tour of the Big 
House, the 550 guests spill out into the 
front yard to tables surrounded by 
torches and bars. They carry on with 
the gusto and spirit usually associated 
with rich cowpokes. A combo whines 
away on the porch. There are such 
notables as Fort Worth’s Perry Bass 
(who recently bought the 22,000-acre 
Arrowhead Ranch 30 miles south of 
San Antonio for $245 an acre); the 
Paul Rockefellers from Winrock farms 
in Morriiton, Arkansas (he’s the son of 
the late Winthrop Rockefeller); John 
and Nellie Connally; Anne and Tobin 
Armstrong, Ben and Margaret Love, 
Clarence and Dorothy Scharbauer, Jr. 
Scharbaiier threatened the King Ranch 
quarter horse mare record the next day 
when he paid $11,500 for La Tri- 
angula, a sorrel mare foaled in 1974. 
The record still stands at $12,500. The 
Rockefellers picked up two mares for 
$8500. 

The Mexican buffet is only fair, but 
the service is unbeatable. The Gold 
Onion and Leek Award for best hors 
d’oeuvre goes to the tempting bonne 
houche. a kabob consisting of boiled 
shrimp and pineapple, served on bar- 
becue grills. 

The Quarter Horse Sale. This year’s 
is different in two ways. First, a new 
steel-roofed, chocolate-brown-girded 
show arena has replaced the circus 
tent used at previous sales. Second, a 
different crowd of rodeo and cutting- 
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horse folks is attending, attracted by 
the ranch’s promotion of their world 
champion cutting horse, Mr. San 
Peppy, and ranch officials are hoping 
this will affect sales favorably. It 
works. The 2000 assembled bidders 
show a tendency to prick up their ears 
and whinny a full hour before auction- 
eer Walter Britten begins his profitable 
babbling. When Britten, who has pre- 
sided at all 24 sales, finishes at noon, 
26 mares and colts have been sold for 
$161,600, an average of $7625 for a 
stallion, $5334 for a mare. That comes 
out to be $2715 more per animal than 
last year. 

Connally buys a pink-nosed, white- 
socked filly for $5600 to take back to 
his Picosa Ranch near Floresville. 
Midland’s Bill Blakemore, former 
head of the Public Safety Commis- 
sion, grabs two sorrel stallions for 
$13,000, but the highest price for one 
horse is paid by Jack Burrell of 
Woodsboro — $25,000 for Piqueno, a 
chestnut stallion with a pedigree long- 
er than a Long Island debutante. L. D. 
Brinkman Is the most prolific buyer, 
paying $19,150 total for four horses. 
Must want to start his own merry-go- 
round. 

The Santa Gertrudis Bull Sale. 
First, the guests devour 1500 pounds 
of King Ranch barbecued beef, cooked 
for sixteen hours over King Ranch 
mesquite coals; 110 pounds of beans; 
spicy rice, onions, pickles, and a very 
hot sauce that increases Lone Star 
Beer business. Then, to the auction. 
Monkey (1920-1933) was the foun- 
dation sire of the Santa Gertrudis 
breed which was created by Mr. Bob 
by taking the best characteristics of 
the Brahman (resistance to heat, in- 
sects, and disease) and crossing them 
with the beef-producing qualities of 
the broad-backed Shorthorn. Of Mon- 
key’s 150 sons, the most famous was 
Santa Gertrudis (1929-1936). 

The admirers of Monkey’s descend- 
ants come to play big-league bull buy- 
ing. The high rollers from South Af- 
rica, notably Jerrie DeJong, pay 
$90,000 for two bulls, $2000 short of 
a sale record. Total bull sales do set a 
new King Ranch Record. $251,000 
paid for twenty bulls, an average of 
$12,550 per animal. “The South Af- 
ricans do that each year for public 
relations effect,” muses B. K. Johnson, 
half-brother of Bobby Shelton, the 
ranch’s executive vice president. “They 
are great cattlemen.” 

Connally, who two days earlier paid 
$37,310 for 51 head (all heifers, some 
with calves) out of the 60 bulls and 
135 heifers offered at the South Texas 
Santa Gertrudis Sale in Alice, bids but 
doesn’t buy. “I’m in the midst of dis- 
persing my commercial herd and con- 
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Swirl it in your glass. 
Sniff. The nose tells you 
this is Almaden, an 
authentic Chardonnay 
with the decidedly French 
“fresh apple” aroma. 

Truly it is the ultimate 
in still white wines, for 
our Pinot Chardonnay 
originates from the same 
grape that even now 
creates the most expensive 
white wines of France. 

A shy, temperamental 
grape that does poorly in 
most areas, the proud 
Pinot Chardonnay matures 
to glorious perfection on 
the sunny hillsides within 
the Almaden region of 
Northern California. Here 
it produces a golden fresh 
wine, a rare joy to be 
sipped and studied, not 
merely swallowed. 

Almaden Pinot 
Chardonnay. It bears a 
lesson one never tires of 
learning. 

Only a fine grape can 
produce a fine wine. 

Almaden 
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dine at 
Brennanfis 

Award-winning food, 
delightfully priced. 

A complete dinner— 
includes appetizer, 
entree, salad, coffee and 
a himous Brennans 
naming Dessert. 







Brennan’s of Dallas 
One Main Place 
General Manager: Mike Glynn 
Newt Valet Parking for Dinner 

Brennan’s of Houston 

3300 Smith Street 

General Manager Noel Hennebery 



centrating on Santa Gertrudis breed- 
ing stock. The money was too steep 
today,” says the former governor and 
treasury secretary, who attended his 
first King Ranch sale in the early 
1960$ while working for Sid Richard- 
son, another famous SG breeder. The 
governor denies for the millionth time 
that he is a candidate for president, or 
even thinking of running as a favorite 
son in Texas. He works the crowds, 
shaking hands, signing autographs, 
and talking cattle. 

Meanwhile, Librado Maldonado, in 
charge of the bull auction and a King 
Ranch employee for 57 years, herds 
the expensive beef to the corral behind 
the arena. New owners of the bulls 
walk toward the office to pay up. Rule 
two under “Terms and Conditions of 
Sale” states that the sales are cash 
only. 

ALAN STEELMAN 
WANTS TO BE 
SENATOR 

The most interesting political story 
in Texas these days concerns Dallas 
Republican Alan Steelman’s cantering 
about the state to determine if anyone 
is interested in his running against 
Democratic junior Senator Lloyd 
Bentsen. Following Steelman’s trail, 
we discovered that the 33-year-old 
congressman encountered a few dry 
holes, a considerable number of oases, 
and a swarm of people who are as ex- 
cited over Bentsen’s performance as at 
having to drink warm dog water. The 
interesting thing we noted was that 
despite his youth, lack of money or 
statewide exposure, despite the argu- 



ment used so effectively against for- 
mer congressman George Bush that a 
heavily Democratic state will never 
elect two GOP senators, almost no one 
suggested he abandon his quest. 

Steelman galloped into Dallas politi- 
cal history in 1972 by upsetting the in- 
cumbent, former mayor Earle Cabell. 
In a ringing climax to the 1974 gen- 
eral election, he defeated former state 
senator Mike McKool by a narrow 
1774 votes out of more than 54,000 
cast. Steelman is articulate, pretty, a 
good campaigner, a conservative who 
somehow has a moderate image. His 
rating with the conservative Ameri- 
cans for Conservative Action has risen 
from 53 a year ago to the present 84. 

He is a bit stiff before large audi- 
ences, but compared to Bentsen, 
comes on like Hubert Humphrey. De- 
spite hundreds of speeches, Bentsen 
before a crowd still resembles a hu- 
manoid recently plucked from a Birds- 
eye Frozen Food pouch. 

Steelman is ci^ited with slaying 
the Trinity River canal project, a $150 
million bond program to make the 
Trinity navigable all the way to Dallas. 
It was defeated by voters in seventeen 
counties along the river in March 
1973. His articulate opposition to what 
he termed “the biggest piece of pork 
barrel legislation ever ” is cited as the 
major factor in convincing voters to 
say no. Environmentalists believe he 
opposed it for environmental reasons; 
conservatives for fiscal reasons. Steel- 
man doesn’t correct either group and 
that's good politics. 

We examined his meetings closest in 
Houston because that city plays such a 
large part in fulfilling the dark fears 
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or impossible dreams of aspiring state- 
wide politicians. Steelman met first 
with the Harris County Republican 
hierarchy. Chairman Ray Barnhart ar- 
ranged a dinner at the Swiss Chalet 
Restaurant. Stale Senator Walter 
Mengden, Representative Frank Har- 
tung, his wife Chris (executive secre- 
tary to GOP County Judge Jon Lind- 
.say). Judge Lindsay himself, finance 
chairman James Lyon, and 25 others 
gathered. Conspicuous in her absence 
was former Harris County Republican 
Chairman Nancy Palm. “His big ob- 
stacle will be finances,” said Ms. Palm. 
“You know, even after twelve years in 
the Senate, John Tower had to spend 
three and a half million to beat Bare- 
foot Sanders in 1972.” She favors a 
more conservative man. State GOP 
Chairman Ray Hutchison of Dallas. “I 
am flattered.” said Hutchison, “but I 
have no intention of running for the 
U.S, Senate in 1976.” The questioning 
was tough and at the end it was clear 
the county leaders favored a Reagan 
rather than a Ford Republican. Steel- 
man supports Ford and Rocky. 

Two days later, 40 or so younger 
aristocratic exiles from the George 
Bush wing of the party had lunch 
(dutch treat) at Sakowitz downtown. 
Thad Hutcheson, Jr., Burt Ballanfant, 
assistant U.S. attorney, and Chase Un- 
termeyer, executive assistant to Lind- 
say, pulled this one together. Am- 
bitious lawyers representing the big 
firms were there: Stephen Wakefield, 
former assistant secretary of the In- 
terior under President Nixon (Baker & 
Botts); Dexter Peacock (Andrews, 
Kurth): Blake Tartt and Charlie 

Parker (Fulbright and Jaworski); Bob 
Clarke (Bracewell, Patterson and chair- 
man of a deep River Oaks GOP pre- 
cinct). But a missing persons report 
must be filed regarding any represen- 
tative from Vinson, Elkins, Searls, 
Connally & Smith, home of Mr. Harris 
County Republican, John Connally. 
State Representative Kay Bailey, mull- 
ing over whether to make a try for 
Democrat Jack Ogg's state senate seat, 
was also there. 

This group was friendlier. The real 
estaters were concerned about Steel- 
man’s support of a federal land use 
act. Several others wanted to hear 
more of the Trinity River canal story. 
Lawyers queried him about his aye 
vote to include Texas under the Vot- 
ing Rights Act. A few of the natty 
ex-Ivy Leaguers silently wondered to 
themselves whether the prospective 
candidate's cowboy boots with suit 
was au courant or what. 

Elsewhere in Houston, Steelman 
was greeted practically with open arms 
by the city’s reigning oil company 
executives. Their displeasure at Bent- 
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The world’s eldest whiskey 
Individuals have poured this 
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Business 

And Texas Farm and Ranch Agency offers 
licensed Texas real estate brokers the 
opportunity to get a share! 

TFRA is a statewide service organization 
aspiring to assist its real estate broker 
members in the farm and ranch property 
business. 

TFRA has made available an 
unprecedented farm and ranch 
"marketplace” for the real estate broker. A 
multiple listing service is provided 
featuring — 

• Exclusive farm and ranch listings - No 
more wild searching for the farm and 
ranch section. 

• Statewide listings - The limitations 
imposed by the local aspect of your 
typical multiple listings are eliminated 
with TFRA's statewide coverage. An 
expanded market guarantees 
opportunity for increase in sales. And 
these multiple listings are free to 
TFRA members! 

• Higher commissions -TFRA is not a 
brokerage firm, we do not share in 
your commissions. 

In addition TFRA also furnishes — 

• Statewide WATS line 

• Consultant Services 

• Mortgage Financing Assistance 

• All for a dollar a day! 

Get an edge on the farm and ranch market. 

Join the Texas Farm and Ranch Agency. 

For further information call toll free 

1 - 800 - 292-9651 

If you want to buy or sell a farm or ranch, 
call our toll free number for your nearest 
TFRA member broker with hurxirerSs of 
listings available for your inspection. 
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sen for voting to cut the depletion 
allowance for major oil companies and 
to eliminate their investment tax cred- 
its was awe inspiring. It will take 
Terry and the Pirates, Flash Gordon, 
the Ace of Scotand Yard, Dr. Man- 
yus (a benevolent genius of old movie 
serials who invented a serum to make 
black men white), and Lorene Gold- 
berg and her Girl Commandos to 
bring these petro-honchos back to 
Bentsen’s table. 

One of the big shots had a copy of 
Bentsens blue campaign flyers de- 
signed for out-of-state use which brags 
about a Texas senator standing up to 
the big oil companies. “He’s got guts,” 
it says, below a picture of an oil der- 
rick. While most of these oil leaders 
didn’t immediately jump aboard Steel- 
man’s bandwagon, they were encour- 
aging and delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity to vent their spleen regarding 
Bentsen. 

Steelman will make more trips 
around Texas before deciding if 1976 
is the year to challenge the senator. 
Regardless, he is an attractive prospect 
and the person many Republicans 
point to, along with Chairman Hutchi- 
son, and Anne Armstrong, as someone 
who could next win a statewide race 
for the Grand Old Party. 

TV NEWS; 

OUT OF THE 
MOUTHS OF BOOBS 

The Eastman Kodak exhibit was the 
crowd stopper at the recent radio and 

television news director’s annual con- 
vention at Dallas’ Fairmont Hotel. 
What the canny Kodak barkers used 
to lure the visiting news bosses to their 
booth was a dramatic piece of news 
film, shot by KOVR-TV in Sacra- 
mento, showing the capture of Lynette 
Alice (Squeaky) Fromme immediately 
after her attempt to assassinate Gerald 
Ford. KOVR reporters had paced off 
the President’s route the day before. 
One team was to film Ford, another 
the crowd’s reaction. Another camera- 
man was to film through a window on 
a nearby building’s fifth floor to cap- 
ture the overall scene. 

The planning paid off. The news re- 
porters captured the event with such 
fidelity that the viewer is caught up in 
a mood of horror and fascination. 
Secret Servicemen bowling over citi- 
zens and news photographers as they 
rush Ford down the walk; Ford him- 
self, scared and pale, a prisoner of his 
protectors, half-pushed half-carried to- 
ward the waiting limousine; finally, 
Squeaky, standing by a tree in her red 
dress and hood, handcuffed, looking 
directly into the camera, shouting as if 
delivering an emotional Shakespearean 



soliloquy. It was television news re- 
porting at its best. 

That most stations fail to cover their 
hometowns as effectively as the Sacra- 
mento station was brought out time 
and time again during the three-day 
powwow. Committee workshops on 
ethics, economic reporting, how to 
communicate, not read, the news, per- 
sonnel management seminars, and 
fiddling with the new ENG gadgets 
filled the daylight hours and helped 
give the bartenders a rest. ENG is 
Electronic News Gathering, very im- 
portant these days, as attested by the 
sizeable crowd that heard Bob Benson 
of AP Radio, New York, discuss “Au- 
dio Tape; When, Why, and How.” 

According to George Gallup, most 
Americans learn the news from tele- 
vision and radio — above all, television. 
Daily newspapers are a distant third. 
So a good case could be made that the 
500 or so news directors gathered in 




Charles Kuralt twits bosses 



the Fairmont’s Regency Ballroom rep- 
resented the country’s ruling news 
hounds, the folks that literally deter- 
mine what almost all Americans will 
receive as “news.” There are only four 
women news directors in the U.S., 
three of whom work in public tele- 
vision. Only Pat Stevens of KGUN- 
TV, Boston, actually runs a commer- 
cial station’s news operation. 

The most applauded instance of 
self-flagellation was delivered by 
Charles Kuralt, popular CBS "On the 
Road” reporter. An unpretentious 
man, Kuralt has a splendid, devil-may- 
care attitude about his roving job, 
coupled with a novelist’s eye for hu- 
man detail. It is impossible to imagine 
him cutting a competitor’s throat or 
licking a producer’s boot to get ahead 
— accepted practices in television news 
— and best of all, he possesses a hard- 
nosed sense of humor. His voice is 
perfect for his essays on Americana, 
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The 

after-golt 
after- work, 
after- tennis, 
after- sauna, 
shoes. 

When you are ready 
to relax and look great, 
get your Loafabouts on. 

In two handsome, cushion- 
comfort styles. In nine fashion 
colors: white, chocolate brown, 
camel, beige, blue, light blue, 
green, burgundy and black. 

At under $3S a pair. 

Avaiiabie in narrow, medium and 
wide. Sizes up to 1 5 at finer stores 
everywhere. 




loafabouts 

Shoes for the easy life. 



by ROSSI Importing Corp., 

The Empire State Building, 

3S0 Fifth Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10001 






IF YOU LIKE JACK DANIEL’S, you’ll enjoy 
these old posters and signs from Herb Fanning. 

Herb runs the general store right here in 
Lynchburg. So we’re letting him sell some old 
tin signs reproduced from Mr. Jack Daniel’s day. 
There’s an advertising thermometer dating to 
1894, a bar sign from the 1904 World’s Fair, some 
turn-of-the-century posters, and a host of other 
things originally turned out 
by Mr. Jack. Of course, 
turning out advertising 
signs was only a sideline 
for our founder. You can 
find a better sample 
of his art wherever 
you buy whiskey. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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conveying both authority and empa- 
thy. Unlike most of his colleagues, he 
sounds the same over a martini as over 
a mike. 

Kuralt immediately caught the fla- 
vor of most conventions, exclaiming, 
“If there is any justice in the world, 
when the liquor dealers hold their con- 
vention, they will watch a lot of 
news.” 

Then he told the gathered how the 
cow ate the cabbage. He related that 
from watching endless local news casts 
in countless motel rooms across the 
country, his overriding impression is 
hair. Hair on the air, Kuralt lectured, 
seems more important than news 
coverage, writing, or editing. Hair 
sprayed, styled, neatly parted. “Hair is 
the big improvement in local television 
news and this preoccupation with style 
over substance, the anchorman in love 
with his image, is the continuing dis- 
grace of the profession.” Thundering 
applause by the bosses of these afore- 
mentioned anchormen. Mutilation of 
the language, the inability to recognize 
a news story if it jumped up and 
mussed coiffures, stars instead of re- 
porters were a few outrages Kuralt 
decried. He had hit home and every- 
one knew it. 

The day before, NBC’s White House 
correspondent, Tom Brokaw, had 
gently scolded the news executives for 
paying too much attention to presi- 
dential pomp and circumstance and 
not following up on who the President 
met with in their local areas and why. 
Brokaw said that the President is a 
politician, not a monarch, that the 
White House is a home, not a castle, 
and local newsmen should spend more 
time following up promises that were 
made in their hometowns instead of 
chasing motorcades. 

In the exhibition hall, the ENG gad- 
gets attracted much attention at the 
expense of the inevitable Encyciopadia 
Britannica booth and the Sugar Asso- 
ciation, even though the Sugar folks 
employed a sketch artist to help attract 
customers. In the world of ENG, it is 
the lightweight portable television 
camera that will spell the difference. 
Conventioneers ooohed and ahhed over 
RCA’s TK-76, a self-contained porta- 
ble color camera. Using only a battery 
belt, no backpack, this camera pro- 
duces videotape recordings that can be 
aired much more quickly than the con- 
ventional photographic news film. It 
weighs 26 pounds, can be operated 
from an auto or motorcycle battery 
(or cigarette lighter with adapter 
cord), and costs $35,000. The RCA 
people showed a sample videotape 
shot from the TK-76 of a rainy street 
scene in Montreux, Switzerland. It 
looked perfect to us. ^ 







Film 



by Marie Brenner 



HOLIDAY 

FARE 



Thanksgiving has always been a time to gorge on new movies 
as well as food. This year there’s only one main dish. 




Really, it’s all because of Howard 
Rachbfsky, And popcorn. And Novem- 
ber. November: falling leaves, cranberry 
sauce, the chill in the Texas air, foot- 
ball season in full swing. A month of 
memories November is, and what I’m 
always reminded of is my friend Howard 
Rachofsky. now a Dallas money man- 
ager. Thanksgiving recess was the time 
that Howard, then a senior at the 
Wharton School in Philadelphia, would 
disappear for days at a time into the 
marathon movie houses in the bowels of 
Market Street. Seventy-two hours later 
he’d stumble out, bleary-eyed and sated 
by the nonstop visual clutter, clutching a 
yellow legal pad completely filled with 
observations on movies, business school, 
life. “I prefer movies to holidays, that’s 
all,” Howard would explain. 

It was Howard who invented the 
Popcorn Rating. How else can you stay 
alive in the dark for three solid days? 
Howard noticed that some movies make 
you eat more than others: they’re the 
good ones. And it was Howard who 
taught me that films are seasonal, that 
the studios hold their best products for 
the holidays. 

Howard would leave the theaters 
drawn and underfed this Thanksgiving. 
Hollywood’s November smorgasbord 
barely covers the table. The platters 
are picked over, skimpy, and there are 
two complete turkeys — not the edible 
kind. And of the savories only one is 
truly worthy of our thanks. 

That one has to be Howard Zieff’s 
Hearts of the West, a charming, funny, 
witty, and altogether kaleidoscopic paean 
to Hollywood in the Thirties — the “Gow- 
er Gulch” days — when not all cowboy 
actors could tell where the set ended 
and real life began. Into this world 
saunters one Lewis Tater. a would-be 
Western novelist who lists as his prime 
qualification, “I’ve got my own type- 
writer.” Through plot twists that have 
the snap last seen in The Sting, Tater 
hooks up with a Hollywood film crew 
and becomes a bit player for a fledgling 
studio so perfectly drawn that a 
dozen characters, villains included, can 
stumble through their lives, mucking 
everything up for poor Tater, and we 
New York magazine contributing editor 
Marie Brenner is a native Texan. 



love them, one and all. 

Nothing in Zieffs only other feature, 
the modestly zany Slither, prepares us 
for such total directorial control. From 
Jeff Bridges, the bumbling Lewis Tater, 
he gets a performance that could make 
that underappreciated young actor a 
member of the million-dollar-a-movie 
club. Alan Arkin as Kessler, the sple- 
netic Western director, delivers a com- 
plex characterization that works for 
comedy even when he’s at his most 
serious. Andy Griffith is so good as the 
old cowpoke that you may not even 
realize you’re watching Andy Griffith. 
Blythe Danner will make ten-year-old 
boys reconsider the ickiness of girls, and 
Donald Pleasence as a crazed Hollywood 
agent brings to a triumphant unity 
every maniacal bit of business he has 
perfected in a hundred minor movies. 

I’ll let other critics ruin this movie 
for you by giving away every plot de- 
vice and sight gag; let me simply try 
to seduce you away from your homes 
for 90 minutes. Any movie that has a 
car selling “Maps of the Stars’ Homes” 
at the Los Angeles city limits, that has 
actors being directed to “die naturally,” 
that has actors plotting against the di- 
rector to get another day’s paycheck 



and producers plotting against actors 
to keep salaries low (“What you are, 
Tater,” Arkin says, “is a maybe”) and 
egos small — any movie that is set in 
Thirties Hollywood, is about Thirties 
Hollywood, and manages to illumine 
something warm and wonderful in 
people as it actually amuses, is not to be 
missed. Children won’t miss it. You 
shouldn’t either. Four Popcorn Boxes 
for a certain smash. 

About this disturbing pose of anti-in- 
tellectualism that’s going around Holly- 
wood these days: what can one say 
about the intellectual climate of an in- 
dustry that encourages directors to avoid 
“profundity” and “just entertain”? Peter 
Bogdanovich, who should know better, 
insists that “the American audience isn’t 
interested in politics,” and the industry 
apparently couldn’t agree more. Top 
dollar these days goes to UCLA film 
kids whose competence begins with 
lenses and ends with such weighty is- 
sues as which agent can best get a 
script off the ground. 

Which brings me to the subject of 
Sydney Pollack, Robert Bedford’s bud- 
dy and director of Jeremiah Johnson, 
The Way We Were, and now. Three 
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Congratulations! 



I 



You have just stumbled on 
5 startling solutions to San Antonio. 



I. Getting Around It. if you don't stay near what you 
came to see, sprawling San Antonio can cost you a lot of taxi 
fares or gas. There are 3 strategically located Holiday Inns 
around town and each one is near business or tourist attractions. 
(Solution no. 1) 



I Flying Into It. Two of our inns (Northeast & North- 

west) provide free limo service to and from the airport. And the 
I airport bus stops at our third Inn, Alamo Area. (Solution no. 2) 

3. Needing a Car For It. Each of these inns offers a 
special “Caroom Deal” — '75 rental car and room for less than 
you can get either one on your own. (Solution no. 3) 

I 4. Bringing Your KidsTo It. in each of these Inns, 

all of your kids under 12 sleep and eat free. No kidding, 3 free 
meals a day from their own menu without charge! (Solution no. 4) 

3. Enjoying It. in each of these Inns you get delight- 
ful pools, excellent restaurants, lounges with live entertainment, 
! color TV and free ice on every floor. And that Holiday Feeling. 
I (Solution no. 5) 



So pick the Inn that’s near what you want to see in San 
Antonio. There aren't 5 better solutions in town. For reser- 
\J. Cv_ vations, call any Holiday Inn or 

-\^0«AdUU\ ^lAVVA toll FREE 800/453-5555 

SAN ANTONIO 



HOLIDAY INN 
ALAMO AREA 
318 West Durango 
(at 1-35 & MO) 
Walk to downtown, the 
Alamo, Hemisfair Plaza, 
Paseo del Rio. 



HOLIDAY INN 
NORTHEAST 1-35 
3855 Pan Am Highway 

Near Fort Sam Houston 
and Breckenridge Park — 
great for families. 



HOLIDAY INN 
NORTHWEST MO 
6023 Northwest Expwy. 

Convenient to the airport 
& major shopping centers. , 



Days of the Condor. Pollack makes me 
very sad; he takes important issues, 
romanticizes them to death, obliterates 
their original importance, and in the 
process delivers a damn entertaining 
movie. He did this with the Depres- 
sion in They Shoot Horses, Don’t 
They? He makes the McCarthy period 
so much mocha icing in The Way We 
Were. Now he’s taken the CIA out of a 
CIA movie, and then turned around in a 
puffed-up reaction to his peers’ anti- 
intellectualism to take credit for a 
timely and hard-hitting study of CIA 
operations. (Pollack did acknowledge 
that he would have taken a tougher 
stance had the recent disclosures about 
the CIA surfaced earlier.) 

Give me a break, Sydney — take credit 
for what you've actually delivered. 
Which is: two hours of entertainment^ 
with Redford caught in a pseudo- 
intrigue spy story dealing only tangen- 
tially with possible corruption in the 
CIA. There’s not an ounce of boredom 
in store when you have Redford chomp- 
ing bagels and looking like Butter Krust 
as he’s chased through the streets of 
New York, the sole survivor of a CIA 
mass execution. 

The gimmick is good and trendy: 
Redford as a scholarly type in the 
“American Historical Literary Society” 
whose job is to comb through spy 
novels, feed their plots into a computer, 
and thereby give the CIA new ideas and 
at the same time squelch any writer 
whose ideas are too close to reality. 
Nice. So naturally Redford comes back 
from lunch one day, finds his co-work- 
ers dead, and takes off. A modern chase 
movie, yes? 

The Condor — Redford’s code name 
in CIA-ese — needs a love interest. He 
gets Faye Dunaway. He needs some 
heavies. Who better than Max von Sy- 
dow and John Houseman? He requires 
ten original ideas if he’s to evade the 
CIA, and screenwriters Lorenzo Sem- 
ple, Jr., and David Rayfiel have come 
up with some nifty improvements on 
James Grady’s murky thriller. And Con- 
dor needs a big ending, which occurs 
in New York’s Times Square and is so 
chilling your knuckles will want to 
scream. 

So, Sydney, accept it. You’ve given 
us tension, rage, laughter, glorious 
shots of New York, solid performances. 
And we’ve given you the ends of our 
fingernails and most of our cuticles. 
It’s a fair trade and when we want the 
dirt on the CIA, we’ll look to Victor 
Marchetti and Seymour Hersh. 

Before you accept my contention that 
Richard Lester’s Royal Flash is a good 
romp, know that my taste in comedy 
runs to the National Lampoon, pies in 
the face, puns, and all manner of jokes 
tactfully described as “lower humor.” 
With that predisposition for the silly. 
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Southern National Bank 
puts Texas American Bancshares 
at your fingert^ in Houston. 




Integrity and competence are the index 
to a good bank. Southern National ' 
has both. Available to you with the ' 
strong sense of customer service of 
Texas American Bancshares, whose 
roots go back over 100 years in 
serving Texans. 



With a deposit relationship at 
Southern, it's “thumbs up" 
for your special banking 
needs in Texas' 



at your service 
and at your fingertips. 
So give us a call. We're 
Southern National 
Bank of Houston. And 
we're good and ready 
to do business. 



Through us, you keep in touch with 
major Texas American banks across 
the state. Banks with a keen know- 
ledge of their area's business and 
financial conditions. 



vir- have om finger on the Houston 
market. That's why we're so good at 
specialized services such as oil and 
gas, real estate and construction 
financing. And with Texas American 
Bancshares' billion dollars in 
resources, we have the capability to 
support a teal commitment 
to your needs. 



Southern National Bank of Houston 

Downtown, Main and McKinney i 
Member Texas American Bancshares Inc^\^ 

Also in Houston: Gulf Southern National Bank and Galleria Bank of Houston (acquisition 
pending). Other members: The Fort Worth National Bank, Exchange Bank &. Trust Company of 
Dallas, The American National Bank of Amarillo, Commercial Bank & Trust Co. of Midland 



and Levelland State Bank. 



Member FDIC 
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the absurd, and the unmotivated farce 
operating in high gear, I fell upon 
Royal Flash like Laurel meeting Hardy 
after a long separation. 

The film begins like Patton, with in- 
advertent war hero Harry Flashman 
addressing the boys at his alma mater. 
“I’m just a simple soldier,” this nine- 
teenth-century British exemplar tells 
them, “but if you too follow these 
rules, you’ll be able to go up before the 
great Headmaster and say, ’I tried to 
do my duty,’ and I think you’ll find 
that’s good enough for Him!” Then he 
strolls off to a gambling house and 
brothel, where fake fruit unconvincing- 
ly camouflages the roulette wheels. The 
police aren’t fooled by these ruses, and 
Flashman, played by Malcolm Mc- 
Dowell at his absolute scrawniest, es- 
capes — right into Lola Montez’s car- 
riage. He takes the opportunity to 
insult Otto von Bismarck and the movie 
is off, a comic Ragtime of a show with 
plots that don't work and counterplots 
that do and a lot of horseplay of the 
type that Douglas Fairbanks and Errol 
Flynn made famous. 

Richard Lester’s direction makes the 
difference. The man who made antic 
heroes of the Beatles in A Hard 
Day’s Night and Help! has turned his 
television-honed eye on nineteenth-cen- 
tury European manners. As in his recent 
version of The Three Musketeers, Les- 
ter takes Restoration comedy, extends 
it, inflates it, and then sticks pins in his 
own visual souffle. Along with every 
character actor in British cinema, Les- 
ter’s cast includes a ravishing Britt Ek- 
land as the Duchess (“The people,” 
she breathes, “they arc so noisy”), Alan 
Bates, Oliver Reed, and a satanically 
motivated Florinda Bolkan as Lola 
Montez. 

Yes, the movie has no center. Yes, 
the duels are overlong and the sight 
gags — like a swordsman making a 
salami sandwich with his saber as he 
escapes — would cloy on second view- 
ing. Yes, the historical holes are so 
wide you could drive a van through 
them (the most glaring: Royal Flash’s 
mad King Ludwig who is referred to 
as Lola Montez’s paramour was actual- 
ly the grandfather of the real mad King 
Ludwig). But for sheer idiot delight, 
for fast-paced frippery, and mindless 
entertainment vulgar enough for kids of 
all ages, Royal Flash is the only candi- 
date in its category this season. Three 
Popcorn Boxes. 

No Popcorn Boxes, warm welcomes, 
or good words for The Master Gun- 
fighter, the latest excretion from Tom 
Laughlin's Billy Jack factory. If you 
have somehow avoided Billy Jack — and 
52 million Americans haven’t been so 
lucky — he is a peace-loving Indian who 
only kills for Goodness and Truth 
when nothing else works. Now Laugh- 
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0 1 II The 3-minute test that could 
Ml™® save you *1^5000 on a luxury car. 

Because several sedans fall into the “luxury" category, we’ve set down a few 
very specific questions you should ask yourself before you buy. The answers 
may surprise you. And just may save you $5000. 




Which is the only one with CIS fuel injection giving it by far the greater gas 
mileage— 30 mpg on the highway and 20 mpg in the city? (EPA estimates.jt 



□ AUDI loots □ MERCEDES 280 GBMW3.0si □ iAGUAR xJ6 □ CADILLAC SEVILLE 



Which has the most trunk space? 




□ IACUARXI6 □ CADILLAC SEVILLE □ MERCEDES 280 □ AUDI IIKILS DBMW.i.Osi 




Which is the only one with front-wheel drive for better tracking stability 
and costs about $5000 less than the others? 




□ CADILLAC SEVILLE □ IAGUAR xI6 □ BMW 3.0si 




tFor the standard shift model. The actual mileage you get may vary, depending on the 
type of driving you do, your driving habits, your car’s condition and optional equipment. 



lin, 50 pounds heavier, attempts to 
portray a master gunfighter named Fin- 
lay who uses his incredible expertise 
with swords, guns, fists, and philosophy 
to save some Indians, defeat some 
Spaniards, and quite possibly alter the 
course of California history. 

This is vile stuff, boring and preten- 
tious and full of the kind of preaching 
that makes you understand why the new 
Hollywood shies away from message 
pictures. Laughlln assured his friends 
that Master Gunfighter would be the 
hit of this year’s Cannes Film Festival, 
but even that outrageous hype — the film 
was never shown at Cannes, in or out 
of competition — can’t dispel the grim 
truth that Warner Brothers (which 
made $20 million from the various Billy 
Jacks) has declined to release the film, 
and Laughlin, the king of the indepen- 
dents, is putting out this awkward ex- 
cuse for a movie himself. 

This is fine for Laughlin, who rel- 
ishes the role of maverick and likes 
to wear many hats simultaneously. It’s 
also consistent with Laughlin’s vision 
of himself. Not content to be merely an 
auteur and the most feared writer-di- 
rector-actor-producer in Hollywood (he 
once told his wife, actress Delores Tay- 
lor, “If you were a bug, I’d squash 
you”), Laughlin likes to use his movies 
to project what Jungians — and Laughlin 
— call “the wisdom of the old sage.” 
Laughlin, Billy Jack, the master gun- 



fighter — they all exist to save you, in- 
spire you, and, of course, be idolized 
by you. 

The Master Gunfighter has nothing 
going for it in terms of ideas or story. 
Worse, it is simply unwatchable. The 
film looks as if it’s held together by 
Band-Aids, and Laughlin’s idea of 
cinematography is to toss loving shots 
of California’s northern coast into the 
void to fill out the emptiness of the 
film. There are, in fact, more crashing 
waves in Master Gunfighter than you 
used to see in a year on “The Secret 
Storm.” And try this one: the opening 
credits have a shimmery beach shot 
straight out of the film school trick-lens 
bag, a shot which affects Laughlin so 
powerfully that he interrupted a screen- 
ing to brag, “You see this shot? This is 
going to have all the film critics on their 
ears! How we got that shot! It’s un- 
believable, isn’t it? Well, what they’re 
never gonna know is that the film was 
damaged, and that’s how it came out.” 

Sorry, Tom, we know. It doesn’t make 
us happier, but it does give us advance 
warning: Master Gunfighter is a 

seriously damaged movie from the 
opening frame. 

Walter Hill, for his part, seems 
determined to be Tom Laughlin when 
he grows up, if Hard Times indicates a 
directorial presence at all. Hill, one 
of the macho screenwriters around town 



and the author of The Getaway, here 
gives us Charles Bronson as a street- 
fighter in the Depression, with a som- 
nambulistic James Coburn as his agent 
and manager. The dialogue is on this 
order: Girl — “Christ, I hardly know 
you,” followed by Bronson — "Yeah, 
but would you like to?” 

The plot consists of four remarkable 
fights separated by enormous patches 
of boredom. The direction consists 
solely in telling the cinematographer 
where to put the camera. The point of 
the movie is that a single-minded man 
of purpose and ability may be as silent 
as a rock and relate to no one, and, as 
long as he does this consistently, we 
may call this a “code” and draw 
profound conclusions. 

The most profound conclusion I draw 
from Hard Times is that Bronson, an 
actor with enormous screen presence, 
has been wasted in yet another movie. 
Hard Times is only slightly worse than 
the standard Bronson fare — and will 
coin millions for Columbia Pictures 
after the football season ends — but in 
its utter lack of daring, paucity of ideas, 
and flimsiness of characterizations, I 
get no hint that Bronson will ever be 
used for anything better. That Walter 
Hill, who is still young enough to have 
twenty years of similar dreck ahead of 
him, should have perpetrated this mess 
makes me want to walk past the pop- 
corn stand and right out the door. 4 
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Look at a pair you’ve lived with for a while and you’ll see two things. 
The heels have worn thin. 

The soles have become comfortably curved. 

Your shoes are actually trying to become Roots*. 

Roots’ slim heel and rocker sole are made for 
the way you were bom to walk, which helps - 
make them wildly comfortable. 

And Roots are made in Toronto of top-grain 
Canadian leather, which helps make them 
beautiful. 

Listen to your shoes. Have a chat with your feet. 

Then come see us and try a pair of Roots. 

You’ll find them (in more than a dozen styles) 
only in the Roots store, ^ v. 



Boots. 



"Be kind to feet They outnumber people two to one” 



Houston— 5366 Westheimer (2 blocks west of the Galleria) — (713) 626-7820 

Austin — 2700 W. Anderson Lane (Village Shopping Center) — (512) 459-1303 

Dallas— 5521 Greenville— Suite 105 (Across from Old Town Shopping Center)— (214) 369-2063 
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Politics 



by Mitch Green 



THE RUN- 
AROUND 



A small settlement near Waco is getting kicked around 
in a classic case of political football. 




Surrounded by twenty fellow bureau- 
crats, the Texas Water Development 
Board official shrugs his shoulders in 
response to a question from Waco state 
representatives Lane Denton and Lyn- 
don Olson. “Our program is only for 
hardship cases,” he says blandly. “I 
don't think No Mans Land would 
qualify.” 

Denton and Olson can hardly believe 
their ears, even though they’ve heard 
it all before. If No Man's Land isn’t 
a hardship case, what is? Its 730 pre- 
dominantly black residents have been 
drinking water contaminated by raw 
sewage for more than six years now, 
and still no agency of government seems 
to know or care what to do about it. 
During that time the obligation of gov- 
ernment — some government, any gov- 
ernment — to provide clean water has 
been ignored in favor of interagency nit- 
picking and buck-passing, causing legal 
and administrative excuses for inaction 
to proliferate more rapidly than fecal 
bacteria. 

You won't find No Man's Land on 
any map, but hundreds of bureaucrats 
in Texas and Washington know exactly 
where it Ls. This tiny, unincorporated 
community sandwiched unhappily be- 
tween Waco and fast-growing suburban 
Bcllmead has become the number one 
bureaucratic nightmare in Texas. It has 
produced a bundle of red tape so huge 
and a jurisdictional Gordian knot so 
tight that by now the people of No 
Man’s Land must be getting the idea it 
is illegal for them to drink clean water. 

The potful of water on Mary Phil- 
lips' stove comes from an artesian well 
in her front yard. As soon as it starts 
to boil, she skims a brownish-white 
scum off the top. “I’ve been messing 
with this for so long now I don't pay it 
no mind no more,” she says, apparently 
ignoring the rancid odor that accom- 
panies the impurities bubbling out of 
what will soon be her drinking water. 

Mary Alice’s life in No Man’s Land 
was not always so gruesome. When she 
first moved to Lincoln Park (the offi- 
cial but seldom-used name) after World 
War II, the area was a pleasant rural 
alternative to the more expensive urban 
life of Waco. Since that time No Man's 
Land has been victimized twice: first 



by progress, which passed it by, and 
then by the bureaucracy, which has left 
it stranded in its own waste matter. 

Progress never came to Lincoln Park. 
Instead it surrounded it. No Man’s Land 
has been left behind, a suburban ghetto 
for blacks and poor whites with as 
many dilapidated buildings as inhabit- 
able ones. Occasionally the rows of 
shanties and shacks are interrupted by a 
brick home — a rare sign of relative af- 
fluence. But privies are a much more 
common sight. Animal pens and vege- 
table gardens are the only remains of 
the rural dream, and they are scattered 
among rusted, junked automobiles that 
outnumber people and animals by two 
to one. No Man’s Land may once have 
been a rural area. But the rural bureau- 
crats in Washington say it is now too 
urban to be considered within their 
bailiwick. 

No Man's Land is built in a shallow 
depression surrounded by concrete. A 
Texas Highway Department mainte- 
nance and storage facility has paved 
over a vast tract to the south. More 
roads, factories, and railroad tracks lie 
to the north and west. Interstate 35 
splits the community down the center. 
The effect has been to create a basin 



without a drain. After a rain the water 
has no place to go. It runs off from 
the highly developed surrounding areas 
into the unpaved streets of No Man’s 
Land. The giant puddles are infected by 
mosquitoes, polluted by rusted vehicles, 
and poisoned by fecal material from 
animal pens, privies, and shallow septic 
tanks. It is this water, laden with the 
potential to cause cholera, typhoid, and 
dysentery, that sinks to the water table 
and returns to the surface via pump or 
artesian well to be used for drinking 
by more than half the residents. (A 
lucky few have tapped the water line 
that serves the Texas State Technical 
Institute near the Interstate.) But de- 
spite the fact that the problems of No 
Man’s Land are urban problems caused 
by urban growth, the urban bureaucrats 
say No Man's Land is not incorporated 
and therefore can’t qualify for any of 
their programs — or money. 

The Reverend Dewey Pinckney’s 
church is just down the road from Mary 
Alice’s home. It’s a small cinder block 
structure built five years ago to replace 
the one that burned to the ground be- 
cause there wasn’t any running water 
to fight the fire. A self-styled Martin 
Luther King type, Pinckney has been 
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leading No Man’s Land’s fight for mod- 
em plumbing for six years. He has con- 
ceived grandiose schemes like a giant 
benefit concert featuring Muhammad 
Ali, Jane Fonda, James Brown, and 
Harry Belafonte, followed by a march 
on Washington. His actions have been 
more modest, mostly consisting of a 
never-ending round of meetings with 
city councils, county commissioners, 
and planners. God and local politicians, 
to whom he has appealed with equal 
success, know him for his persistence. 

“Those bureaucrats, they could solve 
this thing with one eye closed. All they 
need to do is sign some papers,” he 
says, turning the steering wheel back 
and forth as he dodges puddles of stag- 
nant water on the streets of No Man’s 
Land. His finger is like a divining rod, 
zeroing in on all the signs of modern 
plumbing. The Highway Department 
facility has running water and a fresh 
sprinkler system for the lawn. There 
are unused fire hydrants on the borders 
of No Man’s Land, and all the gas sta- 
tions on IH 35 have had water and sew- 
age lines installed at their own expense. 
Even the few homes that tie into the 
Technical Institute water lines have no 
sewage connection, although a large 
sewer main runs into the community. 
Mechanical and bureaucratic reasons 
make it impossible to tap. 

“We know what the plan is," confides 
the Reverend. “Waco wants to drive us 
off and annex this land and use all the 
transportation facilities to turn this 
place into a booming industrial area that 
will raise themselves a lot of taxes. Well, 
we ain’t moving anywhere except the 
graveyard, so somebody might as well 
start fixing things up. 

“It’s disgusting. Somebody is respon- 
sible for a violation of human rights, 
and unless something is done I'm going 
to sue.” 

But sue whom? No Man’s Land has 
managed to escape the jurisdiction of 
every agency a jurisdiction has ever 
been legislated for. It’s easy to under- 
stand how No Man’s Land could phys- 
ically get into such a mess. It’s harder to 
understand why government is having 
such a difficult time getting it out. 

Since nobody else will solve No 
Man’s Land's problems, why doesn’t it 
just incorporate and try to solve them 
itself? The answer is simple: it can’t. 
No Man’s Land is an unincorporated 
subdivision within the extraterritorial 
jurisdiction of both Waco and Bellmead. 
Both cities share a reserved first claim 
over the future use of the land. Under 
Texas law either city may block incor- 
poration but neither has any responsibil- 
ity unless it decides to annex the area. 
And annexation is unlikely, because as a 
black ghetto. No Man’s Land is not 
worth it. It is a liability which would 
require a million-dollar investment for 
water and sewer lines, not to mention 
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millions more to bring the area into 
compliance with city codes. It's an in- 
vestment Waco is understandably hesi- 
tant to make for an area which would 
add virtually no tax base to the city. 
Until annexation becomes more lucra- 
tive — until, for example, industry can 
somehow be lured to No Man’s Land — 
the city is content to maintain the status 
quo, refusing to yield its extraterritorial 
jurisdiction and legally blocking any 
chance for No Man’s Land to make it 
on its own. 

If the investment is too much for 
Waco, it’s obviously too much for the 
impoverished residents to finance them- 
selves. Nor can they afford to relocate. 



Their only hope is that a governmental 
body will act out of something other 
than economic motivation. That agency 
will obviously not be the City of Waco. 
Assistant City Manager June Likes says 
that if it costs money, Waco’s not inter- 
ested. “We feel that our first obliga- 
tion is to citizens of Waco who have 
been paying city taxes.” Besides. Likes 
says, Waco has met its obligation to the 
area — it has constructed sewage and 
runoff facilities on the outskirts of No 
Man’s Land that the community could 
connect to— if No Man's Land ever 
gets anything to connect. 

McLennan County is no more in- 
clined to help No Man’s Land than 



Waco. “The county has never gotten 
into the business of providing water and 
sewer lines for unincorporated areas,” 
explains County Judge Bob Thomas. 
“We’ve got several areas in the county 
that are just as bad as Lincoln Park, 
and we can’t spend money on Lincoln 
Park without these areas thinking it is 
special treatment.” 

Even the bureaucratic fail-safe of cre- 
ating a new agency has failed. Earlier 
this year the governor's Department of 
Community Affairs (DCA) proposed a 
direct $1 million grant to No Man’s 
Land. The request came up before a leg- 
islative subcommittee chaired by none 
other than Lyndon Olson, but despite 
the hometown edge, the proposal died. 
The chairman of the full committee, 
E. L. Short of Tahoka, objected to a 
provision which would have required 
Waco to annex Lincoln Park within 
three years. Olson shared Short’s con- 
cerns about jiggling the legal framework 
of annexation to accommodate an ex- 
ception — and down went No Man’s 
Land again. “It seems that as far as No 
Man’s Land is concerned,” Olson said 
afterward, “what’s legally reasonable 
and what’s morally reasonable are two 
different things.” 

The Vice President of the United 
States couldn't help. Neither could the 
Texas A&M Predatory Animal Control 
Service, the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Senator Edward Kennedy, the NAACP, 
nor the Black Caucus of the Texas 
House of Representatives. They all ex- 
pressed concern, but no one bothered to 
carry the problem any farther than re- 
ferring it to another agency — in most 
cases, one which had already announced 
its inability to help. In February 1975, 
the Texas Water Quality Board became 
the latest agency to explain why it 
couldn't solve the problem; six months 
later, in a maddening bureaucratic 
irony, it awarded Waco and the Brazos 
River authority $243,000 to plan re- 
gional sewer needs. No doubt the 
TWQB will learn from its quarter- 
million-doilar investment that a place 
called No Man’s Land has a terrible 
problem. 

Reflecting on all of this, a bureaucrat 
at the Department of Community Af- 
fairs who spent two years wrestling with 
No Man’s Land’s difficulties concluded, 
“It just may be that it is not legally pos- 
sible to solve this thing.” But Reverend 
Pinckney hasn’t given up. His latest 
hope is the resurrection of an old idea: 
that No Man’s Land be declared a disas- 
ter area eligible for emergency federal 
funds. The ploy has been rejected once 
by the governor’s Division of Disaster 
Emergency Services, but it still has the 
ring of truth to it. The people of No 
Man’s Land have suffered a disaster. 
It’s not something that has happened 
to them; instead, it’s what has not 
happened. 4 
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Children’s Corner 



by Prudence Mackintosh 



EVERY GOOD BOY 
DOES FINE 



Music may calm the savage beast, but will kids sit still for it? 




I have no illusions about our house- 
hold becoming the Bach family with 
daily musicales at teatime. My husband 
effortlessly sings a quarter tone below 
any melody, and my own piano career 
fizzled at sixteen when mastering Eddie 
Fisher's Greatest Hits left no time for 
Mozart and Beethoven. However, unless 
I offer my sons a softening influence. I 
sense that I will be condemned to live 
out my child-rearing days in a locker- 
room atmosphere of smelly sneakers, 
jock straps, and analgesic balm. 

Perhaps music can be the civilizing 
influence we need. In addition to its 
power to soothe the savage beast, the 
study of music sharpens skills for any 
educational endeavor. Music training 
helps develop eye-hand coordination, 
emotional sensitivity, self-discipline, ab- 
stract and mathematical reasoning, and 
physical endurance. I suspect, however, 
that our deeper reasons for wanting our 
sons to know music are somehow tan- 
gled in our own egos. We want them to 
experience successes like those of our 
childhoods, and perhaps we want to 
spare them the mid-life crises we are 
beginning to experience about the things 
we never learned and probably never 
will. My husband half facetiously calls 
it his what-you-have-at-21-is-all-you-get 
theory of education. 

The piano lessons of my youth were 
my idea, prompted perhaps by the 
arrival of a new piano at a neighbor’s 
house when I was five. Music came 
easily to me. and an ably instructed 
church choir provided ample opportuni- 
ties for a little achiever to shine. I de- 
lighted in identifying key signatures, 
explaining retrogressive melodic lines, 
or. during the teenage years, being asked 
to sit with the tenor section because the 
boys never could read music. My parents 
never pushed or nagged about the piano 
practice, and, after five or six years, my 
piano technique lagged. I emerged from 
nearly ten years of music lessons with 
a reasonably well-trained ear (my type- 
writer hums on B), some sight-reading 
ability, ample music appreciation, but 
very little in the way of perfected per- 
formance. I am finally old enough to 
quit asking my parents, "Why didn’t you 
make me practice?” and to start wonder- 
ing what I’ll do with my own children. 

Although I may have the knowledge 
and the desire. I know that I cannot be 



my older son’s first formal music instruc- 
tor. We have never fared well as teach- 
er-parents for Jack. In fact I asked him 
the other day if he could think of one 
thing I had taught him since birth. 
"Nope. . . wait a minute. . . Did you 
teach me my phone number?” 

Swimming lessons were a catastrophe. 
Swimming is the only sport in which 
I ever gained enough expertise to be 
competitive, and I thought surely I 
could teach my own son. In whom did 
he have greater trust — swimming teach- 
ers or Mother? Two years and many 
tears later, I told him, "I don’t care if 
you never learn to swim. In fact I hope 
you have to stay in this tee-tee-filled 
baby pool until you’re twenty-two.” Two 
weeks later, left to his own devices, 
he was swimming — partly for fear I’d 
change my mind and begin the dreaded 
lessons again, but mostly because his 
friends were retrieving rocks from the 
bottom of the pool, a game that required 
rudimentary swimming skill. To this day, 
any suggestion from me about improv- 
ing his form is met with defiant, brim- 
ming eyes and the same sort of choked 
expression I wore when my mother, a 
math wizard, helped me with algebra 
homework sixteen years ago. 

I have made similar mistakes in their 
early exposure to music. The idyllic pe- 
riod after the birth of my first son 
seemed an ideal time to resume my own 
piano study. I found a patient graduate 
student teacher and attacked Bach’s Well 
Tempered Clavier with a zeal that would 



have astounded my junior high school 
music teacher who knew me best as the 
one who spent the minutes before les- 
sons penciling vast exaggerations on her 
practice report sheet. While my child 
was still in a playpen, he cooed with 
delight as I played. However, once he 
was mobile, he began climbing into my 
lap at the piano and slamming the lid 
shut on my hands. He wanted my un- 
divided attention, so I gave up Bach and 
we made animal noises and thunder 
sounds together on the piano. The keys 
now bear scars of Tonka trucks, and, 
in my absence, pennies have been 
wedged between the keys at the upper 
end of the last octave. Certain keys 
have been mysteriously nonfunctional 
since the day the boys and their father 
popped popcorn with the lid off in the 
room my piano shares with the TV. 
The sustaining pedal has never been re- 
liable since it was used to give the bat 
signal when the area under the piano 
was the bat cave. 

So with some sense of urgency about 
restoring my children’s musical sensibili- 
ties, I have gone in search of help. Both 
boys and a young neighbor friend ac- 
companied me to the Yamaha Music 
School in Richardson. Originally con- 
ducted in music stores selling Yamaha 
pianos, these schools are now an in- 
dependent operation and are found in 
major cities throughout the country. 
Yamaha schools offer group lessons in 
music fundamentals to children ages 
four through eight. It was a delightful 
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to numerous instruments, the child 
should make that decision himself. Elec- 
tric guitar and drums, here we come. 

The next week I visited the Suzuki 
Institute. Principally concerned with 
teaching violin to very young children, 
the Suzuki method employs the “mother 
tongue” approach to music learning. 
The founder, Shinichi Suzuki, observed 
that children always learn their native 
language from their mothers regardless 
of its difficulty. They also learn to speak 
it without being able to read. So why 
not learn to make music the same way? 

Suzuki believes that all children have 
talent if raised in the proper environ- 
ment. It’s not a very comforting theory 
to those of us who failed to play Vivaldi 
recordings in the nursery when we 
brought our babies home from the 
hospital or who sang lullabies slightly off 
key. Children may enroll in a Suzuki 
school as early as age two. Early years 
of study involve listening to tape record- 
ings of the pieces to be mastered, fol- 
lowed by instruction in proper tech- 
nique. If the child is a preschooler, 
both mother and child are taught in 
group classes, so that the mother may 
correctly supervise the child’s practice at 
home. I doubt this would work with my 
older son, an I’ll-do-it-myself person 
who would never accept me as his violin 
teacher. In fact, after contemplating the 
“mother tongue” Suzuki philosophy I 
am amazed that he speaks English. 



No music reading is taught at Suzuki 
until the child is performing comfortably 
and correctly with an instrument. It is 
apparently not unusual to find a Suzuki- 
trained child playing Vivaldi’s Concerto 
in A minor without being able to read 
a single note. Professor Suzuki’s ac- 
complishments were praised by Pablo 
Casals, but controversy over the rote 
learning process does exist among the 
nation’s string players, some of whom 
have competing schools. 

Besides the Dallas Institute, the Suzu- 
ki method is taught in at least one public 
school in Houston, and Suzuki-trained 
instructors are teaching in Amarillo, 
Austin, and San Antonio. Interested 
parents should read Shinichi Suzuki's 
book, Nurtured by Love (Exposition 
Press, Inc.). 

My subsequent visits with the director 
of SMU’s Preschool Piano Preparatory 
Program and with several private music 
teachers left me somewhat encouraged 
about the musical environment at our 
house. Apparently we have done some 
things right. Grandparents did a good 
bit of “ride a little horsey” rhythm play 
with the boys when they were smaller 
and we still read nursery rhymes. They 
still allow me to sing at bedtime, al- 
though the last request is always “Go 
Speed Racer” instead of Humperdinck’s 
more soothing “When as evening 
shadows fall.” I have learned to be 
encouraged when they raucously but 
correctly match the tones of “Please 
don’t fiddle with the Oreo middle.” 
Sociologists have suggested that these 
jingles are the folk songs of our culture. 

We have had even more success with 
records. The son who screams when I 
approach the piano has never objected 
to dancing to Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certi. The younger child, however, has 
ferreted out some of my old Fifties 
recordings and is more likely to request 
“Ooh Poo Pah Doo” or “La Bamba” 
than Rachmaninoff’s Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini. Both boys were a 
little frightened by Prokofiev’s Peter and 
the Wolf, but Saint-Saens' Carnival of 
the Animals has been hard on the living 
room furniture as both boys and half 
the neighborhood become marching 
lions or dancing fossils, but almost never 
peaceful swans. 

Good children’s records, like good 
children’s books, are expensive, but I’ve 
found them to be a worthy investment. 
Here in Dallas, we’re fortunate to have 
the Rootabaga Bookery, which not only 
stocks the widest range of quality 
recordings for children I’ve ever seen, 
but also allows customers to listen to 
records before buying. Columbia’s Se- 
same Street records (The Sesame Street 
Book and Record, Havin' Fun with 
Ernie and Bert, and Sesame Street Live) 
are good buys. All of them invite 
singing along. The Ernie and Bert record 



hour full of gimmicks and games. 
Twelve five-year-olds with small Yama- 
ha briefcases took their places at small 
reed organs arranged in a semicircle. 
Mothers sat in chairs behind their chil- 
dren and were frequently included in the 
lessons. The hour started with the partic- 
ularly catchy Sesame Street tune, 
“Somebody Come and Play.” The two 
instructors moved activities at a fast 
pace, gathering the children around the 
piano to make “goat sounds” or form- 
ing them into snake lines. Rhythm games 
included clapping the syllables in each 
child’s name; my children especially 
enjoyed the explosive sound of their one- 
syllable names. The teaching of lines 
and spaces on the staff and the ear- 
training activities which involved recog- 
nizing inversions of a major triad were 
just as palatable. The small briefcases 
contained magnetic boards and black 
button magnet notes which could be 
applied to the music staff for the chil- 
dren’s own compositions. Music terms 
like mezzo piano and forte were used 
with familiarity. Correct hand position 
at the small organs is encouraged, but 
the Yamaha school is not concerned with 
single instrument training for preschool- 
ers. The school asserts the philosophy 
that music should not be forced into 
children but rather brought out of them. 
The teachers of this method feel that 
parents should never select an instru- 
ment for a child; instead, after exposure 
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recommends such activities as slapping, 
stomping, and dancing in circles, and 
Oscar the Grouch gives a little ear 
training on his low, middle, and high 
trash can lids. But, perhaps because I 
occasionally reach a Sesame Street 
saturation point, I personally prefer 
some of our Folkways recordings, such 
as Pete Seeger’s A biyoyo and Other 
Story Sonus for Children or This-A-Way 
That-A-Way, cheerful songs and chants 
by Ella Jenkins and the children from 
Tennessee. Our latest discovery is Hap 
Palmer’s The Feel of Music (Activity 
Records). Integrating movement, music, 
and some music theory, this record will 
interest my small musicians for years 
to come. Much of the record is instru- 
mental. so it’s up to Mom or a reading 
child to teach the activities suggested on 
the album cover. Another recent find 
is Artichokes. Griddle Cakes and Other 
Good Things (Pacific Cascades/Re- 
cords) sung by Malvina Reynolds, the 
grandmotherly woman who occasionally 
appears on “Sesame Street.” Her voice 
is not beautiful, but her songs have a 
charming childlike quality, almost as if 
she made them up in the recording 
studio. We also have one of Malvina 
Reynolds’ songbooks, Tweedles and 
Foodies for Young Noodles, which has 
simple arrangements for mothers who 
play piano or guitar. Ruth Crawford 
Seeger’s American Folk Songs for ChiF 



dren (Doubleday) is a nice basic song- 
book for parents who feel their reper- 
toire of lullabies and silly songs is a bit 
limited. 

Better than records and songbooks, 
music teachers tell me, are live profes- 
sional performances. I took my children 
to free daytime concerts when they were 
lap babies, but haven’t tried it recently. 
They are not the sort of children who 
fall asleep when they become bored or 
restless. Evening park concerts may be 
the answer for some, but in our city 
they seldom begin before 8:15. 

Other suggestions that I gathered 
from music teachers included these: 

• Don’t worry about selecting the instru- 
ment for a young child. Use the one he 
always has with him — his voice — first. 
Practice in matching tones is invaluable. 

• Don’t begin music lessons simul- 
taneously with the first grade. Two new 
major experiences may be overwhelm- 
ing. Start your child as a preschooler or 
wait until the second grade. 

• If a child continually goes to the piano 
and makes up his own melodies without 
being prompted, get him a good teacher 
immediately. Incorrect hand positions 
are hard to break. 

• Develop the sense of awe in your 
child. Heightened sensitivity is the stuff 
of music. 

I had other questions for teachers 
concerning music practice sessions since 



it seemed to be where my music educa- 
tion went awry. Most teachers seem 
to agree that families should participate 
in the selection of a practice time for a 
child. The child’s best time of the day 
is certainly a consideration, but the rest 
of the family must be willing to forego 
distracting activities during the ap- 
pointed time. Once a time is established, 
it should be adhered to as routinely as 
bath time and teeth brushing. Length 
of practice time should be left to the 
teacher and pupil with emphasis on ac- 
complishment rather than hours and 
minutes. Mothers who shout, "No, no, 
honey, that is supposed to be A flat,” 
from the kitchen are to be bound and 
gagged for the practice hour. All agree 
that the worst thing a parent can do is 
expect too much. 

My son’s first music classes have 
begun. He is enthusiastic, but I am 
restrained. This beginning is too im- 
portant to be botched by an overzealous 
mother. We know better than to ask, 
"What did you do today? Did you like 
it?” But we are hopeful that in his own 
peculiar wise way, he grasps the im- 
portance of it. He watched an Artur 
Rubinstein concert on public television 
with us not long ago. When the vener- 
able maestro was done, my son remarked 
knowingly to his father, “You know. 
Dad, that man could just do all he 
wants.”# 
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“IVe always been accust omed 
to expensive Scotch, 
but until Cutty 12, 
rd never grown accustomed 
to its taste? ^ 

The human mind is a strange apparatus. 

It can convince people that because they 
pay a great deal for a Scotch, the Scotch 
must necessarily taste good. 

Taste, of course. Is a matter of taste. 

So it’s not too strange that many people 
prefer a Scotch with what they might — 

term “a pronounced character.” Thus 
many a fine Scotch is blended for a 
somewhat heavier taste. 

The Cutty Sark people have been making 
their Scotch smooth and mellow for too 
many years to make a Scotch irt the 
tradition of the dark, heavy ^-year:olds. 

Cutty 12 has always been made in the 
Cutty Sark tradition. It is a^sJHj^tive, 
elegant Scotch, with "a pronouncecf 
character." But pronounced differently 
from the others. A character with 
finesse and gentility. 

And if you take pride in how much you 
pay for your Scotch, you’re in luck. 

Because you get to pay a little more for 
Cutty 12 than other 12-year-olds. 

A gentleman’s Scotch 
should be gentle. 
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Colombian Caribbean. And it’s 
not only still friendly, it’s also 
still inexpensive. 

An air-conditioned ocean- 
view double-room in the best 
hotel in Cartagena is only 
$17.33, and besides a beach and 
swimming pool, it offers the chance to explore a walled city 
that goes back to the days of the Spanish Llain. 

Or, for less, you could stay in Santa Marta. It’s off the 
beaten path and you can find beaches to call your own. 

Or, for even less you can take one of our six low-price 
Packages to those destinations — with one and two week 
stays. You can get full information from your travel agent, 
or by calling our Toll Free number. Or if you prefer, send 
the coupon. This year, go for a suntan and a smile. 



CALL TOLL FREE (800) 221-2200 



Records 



by W. L. Taitte 



THE SOUNDNESS 
OF MUSIC 



The world’s best music . . .to jog by. 




In his controversial book, Total Fit- 
ness in 30 Minutes a Week, Laurence E. 
Morehouse recommends that “if there's 
a radio or record player handy,” an ex- 
erciser should “tune in and turn on” 
while jogging indoors. This advice seems 
especially sensible in Texas, where it's 
comfortable to run outdoors only for 
the week of spring and the week of fall, 
provided rain doesn’t cancel those par- 
ticular seasons any given year. 

Choosing music to jog by, though, 
requires a more delicate critical touch 
than one might at first realize. Most 
modern music, as well as earlier kinds 
that require intense intellectual concen- 
tration, fall apart in the head of any 
listener on the move. Exceptions to this 
rule, like Peter Maxwell Davies’ gro- 
tesquely lovely Vesalii leones, played by 
the Fires of London on Nonesuch, have 
usually been composed with dancing in 
mind. Music that’s good to dance to is 
usually good to run to; the same rhyth- 
mic euphoria underlies both activities. 

The brand-new I9th-Ceniury Ameri- 
can Ballroom Music played by the 
Smithsonian Social Orchestra and Quad- 
rille Band shows the other side to this 
rule: some music can be good to move 
to. exhilaratingly so, even when it 
wouldn’t be much fun to listen to sitting 
down. This latest in Nonesuch's series 
of piquant revivals of forgotten parts of 
our musical heritage lacks the intrinsic 
interest of earlier ones like Jan de Gae- 
tani's record of Stephen Foster songs or 
Joan Morris’ current surprise hit After 
the Ball. But ballroom music can still 
provide the same impulse to get those 
heels off the floor that it gave our an- 
cestors in the 1890s. 

In between these two kinds of musi- 
cal wallpaper — music so difficult you 
can’t appreciate it while running, and 
music too inconsequential to warrant 
much listening to — lies a great deal of 
material which adapts well to jogging. 
Historically most music has been com- 
posed in a social, festive spirit, and at 
least until the nineteenth century it was 
seldom far removed from the beat of 
pulse or dance. The eighteenth century, 
especially, anticipated our own era of 
the “big beat” and left us a lot of good 
jogging music. A longtime favorite of 
mine is Eighteenth Century Overtures, 
performed by the New Philharmonia 
Orchestra, Raymond Leppard conduct- 

Illustraied by Larry McEntire 



ing,on Phillips. Likewise, you can run to 
almost every measure of J. S. Bach, de- 
spite his formidable reputation. 

Length is another factor to consider. 
Short pieces are more satisfying to run 
to than long ones, as Glenn Gould’s ex- 
traordinary new performances of Bee- 
thoven’s briefest masterworks, the Baga- 
telles (Columbia), demonstrates. You 
might not hear all there is to such subtle 
pieces as the Bagatelles while bouncing 
your pulse up to 135 beats a minute, 
but at least you don’t have to worry 
about missing long-range structural 
connections. 

That’s the problem with jogging to 
even so sociable and lively a piece of 
music as the Schubert Octet. Besides the 
sweat you would work up trying to last 
out its hour’s length, you would find 
that the moment-to-moment pleasure of 
the Cleveland Quartet’s new recording 
(RCA) would not add up to a whole 
musical experience. (You might notice, 
nevertheless, that even the excellent 
clarinet playing of Jack Brymer sounds 
a little rough in the company of these 
fine string players and Barry Tuckwell, 
perhaps the world’s greatest virtuoso of 
the French horn. Not all critical facul- 
ties are abandoned on the run, though 
it is best to hear all performances in 
more sedate circumstances after testing 
for joggability.) 

More appropriate running music is 
Volume 5 of RCA’s Heifetz Collection, 



which applies extreme virtuosity to light- 
er fare. Four sides are devoted to en- 
core pieces played with exquisite ele- 
gance. Even Jascha Heifetz can’t 
interest me in such tidbits as Medtner’s 
“Fairy Tale in B-Flat Minor” while I 
am soberly reclining on a sofa, but 
under the intoxication of a pounding 
pulse 1 can get carried away with such 
displays of pure instrumental technique. 
Similarly, A Festival of Trumpets by 
Gerard Schwarz and the New York 
Trumpet Ensemble, and his earlier Cor- 
net Favorites (both Nonesuch), demon- 
strate that virtuosity offered for its own 
sake is a great background for running. 

Jogging also brings out the best quali- 
ties of the lesser-known masters among 
composers. Henry Purcell’s theater 
pieces — especially his Shakespearean 
adaptation. The Fairy Queen — are 
among the most rhythmically alive mu- 
sical works ever. Sadly. Vanguard’s 
new Everyman recording by the Dcller 
Consort leaves out some of the beauti- 
ful and eminently joggable dance music, 
and the singing is a bit rough, but it’s 
good to have a stereo version so readily 
available and so cheap. 

Domenico Scarlatti is also a compos- 
er known for his rhythm, but until re- 
cently the only really joggable perfor- 
mance of his sonatas was on the piano: 
Horowitz Plays Scarlatti (Columbia), 
an all-time favorite of mine for its com- 
bined lyricism and drive. All the harpsi- 
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Acollector’s item, since 1975. 




Recently, and in a limited quan- 
tity, the craftsmen of Staffordshire 
have created what to many people 
represents one of England’s greatest 
traditions, the Beefeater Yeoman of 
the Guard. 

Rendered as a lamp, it features a 
hand painted Staffordshire fi^ire, 
raw silk shade, and a solid m^ogany 
base. 



Allow 6 weeks for deliver)'. 



British Traditions tm-ii 

P.O.Box 4072 
Grand Central Station 
NewYork.N.Y. 10017 

Please send me a Beefeater* 
Yeoman Lamp. Enclosed is a check, 
or money order for $60, which in- 
cludes postage and handling. 

Name 

Address 

City 

Slate 



— Zip . 



chord versions have been a bit quirky 
and skittish in tempo, attempts to add 
dynamic interest to the layered harpsi- 
chord sound. Now Kenneth Cooper has 
given us on Vanguard two volumes of 
Scarlatti on the harpsichord with a 
straighter, more modern kind of rhythm, 
with no loss of subtlety or authenticity. 

Rossini is another composer whose 
music would seem to be ideal for run- 
ning, but it turns out to be surprisingly 
problematic. The operas and their heady 
overtures are rhythmical enough, but 
the rhythms are of the wrong sort. Both 
Scarlatti and Rossini are so propulsive 
that their music is often too fast for 
jogging. Unless you’re a miraculous hy- 
brid of sprinter and marathon star, you 
won't last out ten minutes of a typical 
Rossini overture or patter aria. Better 
try the more relaxed Sins of My Old 
Age, available on two Nonesuch discs. 
These little pieces will give you some 
of the Rossinian elan without depriving 
you of breath. 

Despite the pleasure these lesser com- 
posers can give a running listener, my 
nominations for Best Jogging Music 
turn out to be by three of the greatest 
and most prominent composers, one 
from each of the last three centuries. 
All three choices sustain the idea that 
running is close to dancing and is best 
when accompanied by short, rhythmic 
pieces of music. The first is Mozart’s 
Complete Dances and Marches, just re- 
released cheaply in two big volumes on 
London STS. Most of the pieces were 
actually intended for social dancing; 
they are the eighteenth-century equiv- 
alent of discotheque pop. But since they 
are from the hand of the greatest musi- 
cal spirit who ever lived, they transcend 
their original uses. 

From the nineteenth century the in- 
door runner can take his pick of Cho- 
pin’s many transformations of popular 
dance forms — perhaps the mazurkas are 
best if you’re not in too strenuous a 
mood. Vladimir Horowitz’s latest Cho- 
pin album {New Recordings of Chopin, 
Columbia) has a whole side of these 
miniature tone poems, and RCA has a 
wonderful complete edition by Artur 
Rubinstein. 

In our own century, one composer is 
unequaled in the realm of sociable, 
danceable. and thus joggable music. 
Every piece Igor Stravinsky wrote can 
be jogged to, and most are available on 
Columbia conducted by the composer 
himself. Stravinsky Conducts Music for 
Chamber and Jazz Ensembles, with 
works called “Tango,” “Pastorale,” and 
“Ragtime,” is a model jogging record. 
Also included is the great, little-known 
“Octet for Wind Instruments,” whose 
last measures might have provided Cole 
Porter a tune, so singable, danceable, 
and joggable are they. You can’t find a 
better fifteen minutes in which to com- 
bine fitness and pleasure. 4 
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Warm 
up to 
winter 




at the 

Houston 

Oaks. 



Put some sizzle into the season. 
With our Winter Warmer. 

A cozy evening for two at the 
Houston Oaks for just $36.95 per 
night. Plus two complimentary 
drinks, guaranteed to tickle your 
toes. At the Lion Bar, the Savoy 
Room or the Galleria Roof. 

And if you wish, you can also 
enjoy a candlelit, prime rib dinner 
for two in the Savoy Room for just 
$20.00, a substantial savings. 

Or warm up to all the fun in- 
side the Houston Oaks Galleria Mall. 
Where you can browse and buy at 
over 110 shops. Enjoy theaters, res- 
taurants and bars. Cut the ice at an 
indoor skating rink. And snuggle up 
and dance to the music at our very 
own Galleria Roof. 



Go ahead. Put some sizzle 
into the season. With our Winter 
Warmer. Offer good any Friday, 
Saturday, or Sunday night from 
November 7th through January 
18th. Or any night during the holi- 
day season, December 20th through 
January 4th. Reservations must be 
made in advance. 

Just write the Houston Oaks, 
5011 Westheimer, Houston, 7702 7. 
Or call 623-4300 in Houston or our 
toll-free number: 800-228-3000. 
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Books 



by Michael Mewshaw 



MOVING 

ON 



Larry McMurtry completes his Texas trilogy: Paul Theroux 
rides the world’s most interesting rails. 



Terms of Endearment, Larry McMurtry 
Simon and Schuster, $9.95. 

Larry McMurtry’s sixth novel is a sig- 
nificant event, perhaps a turning point, in 
the author's career. First, it completes 
the trilogy which started with Moving 
On and A ll My Friends A re Going to Be 
Strangers — although it’s not clear in 
which order these books should have 
been published. Second, it is concerned 
almost exclusively with women. Third, 
it is not really about Texas, and many of 
the principal characters are out-of-state 
transplants, struggling to find roots in an 
area where even the bizarre indigenous 
foliage has difficulty flourishing. 

Essentially Terms of Endearment is a 
comedy of manners populated by a cast 
of amusing and idiosyncratic characters 
who share similar, and sometimes inter- 
related, problems. Primary among the 
problems appears to be the impossibility 
of maintaining traditional male-female 
relationships, especially marriage. 

Interestingly, Aurora Greenway, a 
wealthy, well-born, middle-aged Boston 
widow, the one character aware of con- 
ventions and tradition, learns the value 
of innovation and discovers a solution. 
Pursued by a number of suitors, she re- 
fuses to choose among them and instead 
decides to manage her own life and 
theirs so that they will all be able to 
ward off the twin enemies — emotional 
suffocation and loneliness. With a huge- 
ness of spirit which harbors an infinity 
of contradictions — she is alternately 
sensible and nonsensical, decisive and 
capricious, charming and bitchy, engag- 
ing and insulting, yet invariably interest- 
ing — Aurora realizes that although she 
won’t be satisfied with any one man, all 
of her suitors together add up to the 
perfect mate. General Scott provides 
the commanding masculinity, Alberto 
the Latin ardor and romance, Trevor the 
breeding and class, and Vernon a dash 
of Texas pragmatism and efficiency. So 
she encourages each of them, partly tak- 
ing advantage of what they have to of- 
fer, but also presenting an appreciative 
and perceptive audience for what they 
do best. 

In contrast, Aurora’s daughter Emma 
(ironic shades of Jane Austen) wastes 
herself on a dreary, desultory husband. 
The conventional couple’s trouble could 




be attributed almost entirely to their 
passive, hapless personalities. Unlike 
Aurora they never take command of 
their lives. But it is also clear that Mc- 
Murtry believes the day-to-day events 
of domesticity produce tragedy as surely 
as character flaws do. A few random 
moves, a new job in a desolate town, a 
feckless affair or two, and suddenly the 
couple is adrift, not simply fading away 
from each other, but slipping beyond 
the borders they believed had defined 
them individually. 

Aurora’s maid, Rosie, is mired in a 
similar predicament, although her hus- 
band Royce is cretinous, while Emma's 
is merely phlegmatic. “Seven kids ought 
to mean somethin’,” Royce insisted. . . . 
“Yeah, seven accidents,” Rosie said. 
“Means you can’t hold your liquor, or 
nothin’ else either. We’ve had seven car 
wrecks too— -maybe more. An’ for the 
same reason." One of these car wrecks 
is dramatized in thunderously comic de- 
tail when Royce, drunk to the point of 
delirium, drives his delivery truck into a 
dance hall to run down Rosie in revenge 
for an imagined infidelity. He himself is 
later stabbed for a substantiated Infideli- 
ty- 



Compared to these catastrophes, Au- 
rora’s arrangements, strange as they at 
first seem, begin to appear eminently 
sane and reasonable. Likewise her be- 
havior, which at first strikes the reader 
as annoying and overbearing, even if 
funny, gradually assumes a sort of logic. 
Aurora is a stickler for precision, for 
fine distinctions and details, because she 
recognizes that a myriad of such dot-like 
details comprises the entire picture of 
our lives, and that imprecision in one 
area is bound to slop over into others. 
She insists on her own prerogatives to 
the point where she seems self-centered, 
but she does so only because she realizes 
that to underestimate one’s “self,” or to 
lose it altogether, is to forfeit everything. 
At a time when so many women, espe- 
cially older ones, are striving to redefine 
their roles, the character of Aurora 
Greenway offers an interesting and pro- 
vocative model. 

One objection which might be raised 
is that Terms of Endearment is too long, 
too rambling and episodic. A few of the 
characters seem redundant, some of the 
scenes superfluous. But it would be very 
difficult to say what could be cut since 
so much of the book’s pleasure depends 
upon marginal people and peripheral 
observations. There’s Vernon, for exam- 
ple — an oil millionaire living in his Lin- 
coln, which he parks each night on the 
twenty-fourth floor of a parking garage 
he owns. Then he climbs into the back- 
seat and while gazing out over Houston, 
makes dozens of long-distance telephone 
calls to his holding companies through- 
out the world. 

In the morning he eats breakfast at a 
cafe called the Silver Slipper. “It was 
run by a husband-and-wife team named 
Babe and Bobby, who made it their life. 
They had a tiny house trailer hitched to 
the back wall like a Shetland pony, and 
whichever one of them was tiredest slept 
in it while the other cooked. It was 
really an antique one-man trailer dating 
from the 1930 s, and they had taken it in 
payment for two hundred dollars’ worth 
of cheeseburgers owed them by a one- 
time friend named Reno, who had lived 
for a while in the smelly little trailer 
camp a few yards up the street. Reno 
had eventually found life in the trailer 
camp too stable and had moved down- 
Illustrated by Resa Fite/Lcme Star 
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Four romantic things to do in Acapulco 
and Mexico City. 




Plunge into a moonlit pool in Acapulco. 




See the sunrise over Acapulco Bay. 



There are lots of romantic things to see and do 
in Acapulco and Mexico City. If only someone 
would tell you where to find them. 

That’s why if you’re ready for a new experience 
or two, we have an excellent suggestion. See 
your travel agent first. He knows all the little 
romantic spots in Mexico. And has a wide range 
of special Braniff packages and tours. One of 
them is right for you. 

Mexico City Fling — $59.00* 4 days in Mexico 
City, including hotels, sightseeing, tours and a 
party in a Mexican home. (IT5BN1MT10) 

Mexico City Go-Round — $195.00* 6 days in 
Mexico City, including hotels, nightclubs, bull- 
fights, Xochimilco, pyramids, Folklorico, sight- 
seeing and even a chance to fight your own bull. 
(IT4BN1MT12) 

BRANIFF. 39 flights weekly 




Watch fascinating Flamenco dancers in Mexico City. 




Listen to exciting mariachi bands in Mexico City’s 
Plaza Garibaldi. 



Acapulco Princess & Golf Club — $98.00* A 
week at the spectacular Acapulco Princess, in- 
cluding deluxe room with private terrace, swim- 
ming, tennis, nightclubs, and tour of Princess 
Botanical Garden. (1T5BN1AC18) 

Acapulco, Taxco & Mexico City — $99.00* 
Eight days: Three nights in Mexico City, one 
night in Taxco, three nights in Acapulco. In- 
cluding hotels, night club, sightseeing and es- 
corted transportation between Mexico City and 
Acapulco. (IT4BNIDOT8) 

For information, call Braniff International. Or 
better yet, visit your travel agent today. 

*Price per person double occupancy, plus air fare and taxes. 

Prices subject to change. 



to Acapulco and Mexico City. 



“The Pbetry of French Food!’ 

At Tony’s the emphasis is on quality and freshness, 
whole roast duckling, rack of lamb, remarkable Gulf sea- 
foods, white veal, petite frog legs, lobster bisque, souffle 
Grand Marnier, and on and on. In a class by itself. 

An award-winning restaurant, Tony’s is not only 
nationally known for its culinary pleasures, fresh flow- 
ers and grand surroundings, but has 
Houston’s only subterranean wine cellar. 

Tony’s. 1801 South Post Oak Road 
(one block from the Galleria), 713-622-6778. 

The American Express® Card is 
welcome. 



The American Eq»ess Card. Don't leave home without it. 



f Over lOO Photographs! 
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most colorful lawmen 





In their 140-year history, the Rangers 
have been truly the hard-riding, 
straight-shooters of legend. They've 
bailed out the U.S. Army, fought savage 
Indian wars, battled bandits and gue- 
rillas, and captured or killed innumer- 
able local “hard cases." Bern Keating 
tells their story with refreshing candor. 
And his remarkable collection of pho- 
tographs. many never before repro- 



duced. make this book as thrilling to 
look at as it is to read. 

Get the Illustrated History of the 
Texas Rangers as a gift for Texans and 
non-Texans alike — and especially for 
yourself. Today! 

9 V 4 " X 11 Vi" gift book size $14.95 

Rand MQNally 

P.O. Box 7600 • Chicago, Illinois 60680 



town to the Trailways bus station, where 
he became a wino.” 

Some of this may indeed be irrelevant 
to the central story, but who would want 
to delete it? 

Which raises another, more important 
question: Is Larry McMurtry, having 
completed his trilogy, finished with 
Texas? One hopes not. After all, what 
will become of Vernon, Babe and Bob- 
by, and even old Reno and others like 
him who deserve to have their stories 
told in their entirety? For years Mc- 
Murtry has mined a rich vein of ma- 
teria! which runs the length and breadth 
of this state, but there is still much more 
waiting underground for a man of his 
energy, wit, and skill. 

The Great Railway Bazaar: By Train 
through Asia, Paul Theroux 
Houghton Mifflin, $10. 

Some writers take to drink, some to 
drugs. Others with the requisite energy 
delve into sex, straight or deviate. The 
heartiest — or perhaps the most fool- 
hardy — try traveling. At times it’s an 
excuse to escape working, but just as 
often it's an attempt to outflank the 
abominable blank page and come at it 
from an oblique angle. The point, as 
Graham Greene put it in his autobiog- 
raphy, A Sort of Life, is to engage the 
menace of boredom in a battle to the 
death. 

Paul Theroux, a 33-year-old novelist 
with eight books to his credit, seemed to 
have had something like this in mind 
when he set out from London on the 
Orient Express and kept on going — via 
the Khyber Pass Local, the Frontier 
Mail, the Golden Arrow to Kuala Lum- 
pur, the Mandalay Express, the Ozora 
Limited — until he got to Tokyo and 
turned around to board the Trans-Si- 
berian Express for England. In his 
words, ‘i felt flayed by the four months 
of train travel: it was as if I had under- 
gone some harrowing cure, sickening 
myself on my addiction in order to be 
free of it.” 

Although aware of the eccentricity, 
the dizzying purposelessness, of the pa- 
rabola he describes across one whole 
hemisphere, Mr. Theroux realizes he was 
simultaneously experiencing another 
trip. ‘‘Train travel animated my imagi- 
nation and usually gave me the solitude 
to order and write my thoughts: I 
traveled easily in two directions, along 
the level rails while Asia flashed changes 
at the window, and at the interior rim 
of a private world of memory and lan- 
guage.” 

For the reader the rewards of The 
Great Railway Bazaar come on different 
levels too. On the surface there are the 
delights produced by intriguing people 
and exotic places. Annoying though they 
probably were to the author at the time, 
the other passengers spill through these 
pages with the kind of gaudy variety and 
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What could he more Texan 
than blue jeans and gold watches? 

The jeans, which started out as serviceable work clothes, are today 
considered good-looking clothing for men and women for most 
occasions. And watches, no longer merely timepieces, have also 
done some developing. These magnificent Rolex watches for men 
and women tell time all right, but they’re also important pieces of fine 
jewelry. A. Man’s 18 karat yellow gold Day-Date. $3,300. B. Lady’s 
steel and 14 karat yellow gold Date. $675. C. Man’s steel and 
14 karat yellow gold Datejust. $775. D. Lady’s 18 karat yellow gold 



Datejust. $2,300. Come in and see them ail. 
Something Beautiful for Everyone. 






verve which a fiction writer would love 
to create out of whole cloth. Aspiring 
prophets from California on their way 
to ashrams in India, smugglers of opium 
and armaments, drug addicts and dere- 
licts seeking anonymity in the East, 
Texas oil workers on a binge in Teheran, 
American Embassy employees who seem 
to do little except discuss the state of 
their bowels, an Afghan tribesman who 
fires his shotgun through the roof of a 
bus, directors of Vietnam tourism deter- 
mined to turn the country into a resort 
once the guns are silent, pimps who 
purvey a sexual menu which would bug- 
ger . . . correction, beggar the imagina- 
tion. These characters and dozens more 
flesh but what could have been a tedious 
travelog. 

But the chief delight of this book is 
the insight it offers into Mr. Theroux’s 
quick, witty, and quirky mind. Though 
merciless in his judgments and opinions, 
he usually has the saving grace of good 
humor and self-deprecation. While de- 
livering a lecture on American literature 
in famine-stricken Ceylon, he can’t un- 
derstand how he managed to attract such 
a large audience . . . until lunch is 
served and he realizes the people have 
come for the free food. 

An army, it is said, travels on its 
stomach. The finest writers, it seems, 
skim along on all five senses. Certainly 
Theroux's eyes are always open for a 
telling detail. In Viet Nam the railroad 



bridges and gulleys beneath them be- 
come a metaphor for the long, tangled 
war. “Some rivers contained masses of 
broken bridges, black knots of steel 
bunched grotesquely at the level of the 
water. They were not all recent. In the 
gorges where there were two or three, 1 
took the oldest ones to be relics of Jap- 
anese bombing, and others to be exam- 
ples of demolition from the later terror- 
ism of the Fifties and Sixties, each war 
leaving its own unique wreck. They were 
impressively mangled, like outrageous 
metal sculptures. The Vietnamese hung 
their washing on them.” 

Throughout Asia, enormous ironies 
appear to rise naturally from the land- 
scape, but it takes an author of Ther- 
oux’s intelligence and verbal gifts to 
capture them. “Burma is a socialist 
country with a notorious bureaucracy. 
But it is a bureaucracy that is Buddhist 
in nature, for not only is it necessary to 
be a Buddhist in order to tolerate it, but 
the Burmese bureaucratic delays are a 
consistent encouragement to a kind of 
traditional piety— the commissar and 
the monk meeting as equals on the com- 
mon ground of indolent and smiling 
unhelpfulness.” 

Even Theroux’s olfactory senses serve 
him well. “As Calcutta smells of death 
and Bombay of money, Bangkok smells 
of sex, but this sexual aroma is mingled 
with the sharper whiffs of death and 
money.” 



Theroux’s genius for the incisive and 
amusing generalization tempts him oc- 
casionally to overstep his knowledge and 
understanding of a particular place or 
certain people. The result is sometimes 
an unfortunate arch tone and a prose, 
reeking of racism and xenophobia, that 
could have been cribbed from Kipling. 
“The food [in Afghanistan] smells of 
cholera, travel there is always uncom- 
fortable and sometimes dangerous, and 
the Afghans are lazy, idle, and violent.” 
I prefer to regard such passages as 
momentary failures of imagination and 
sensitivity rather than as flaws of char- 
acter. For it seems to me a reader with 
an urge for a trip in entertaining and 
intelligent company could scarcely do 
better than to board The Great Railway 
Bazaar with Paul Theroux and stay put 
until the last station. 

Recommended Reading: 

Texas Hearilaml: A Hill Country Year. 
photographs by Jim Bones and text by 
John Graves, Texas A&M University 
Press, $18.50, $21.50 after Nov I. 
Fine photos and a terrific text. 

The Friends of Richard Nixon, by 
George V. Higgins, Atlantic-Little, 
Brown, $10.95. Higgins, a crime nov- 
elist, chronicles the crime of the cen- 
tury. 

WW II, by James Jones, Grosset & Dun- 
lap, $25. Some of Jones’ best writing 
since From Here to Eternity.^ 




Art 



by Leon A. Harris, Jr. 



THE TAXMAN 
COMETH 



If you’re used to cutting your tax bill 
by donating overvalued art, then beware: the IRS is on to you. 



If you are lucky enough to need a big 
income tax deduction this year, you’d 
better get moving. Why not (before De- 
cember 31 of course) donate to Texas 
A&M that collection of rusty swords, 
bayonets, and other military impedi- 
menta that’s been gathering dust in 
the attic since poor crazy Uncle Louis 
died? And what about giving those 
hand-painted plates to the Historical 
Society or getting rid of those illegible 
diaries you found in the closet when 
you bought the house — surely they must 
be worth a write-off of several thousand 
dollars if you give them to the library. 
And that genuine Aztec relic you 
bought for only a dollar (after endless 
bargaining) in Mexico on your honey- 
moon from the funny little street urchin 
— wouldn’t it make a valuable addition 
to the pre-Columbian collection at the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, especially 
since your spouse can’t stand the sight 
of it now? 

Caveat: this particular tax loophole is 
not as large today as it used to be before 
Richard M. Nixon’s gift of his gro- 
tesquely overvalued papers. In fact, the 
whole charitable contribution racket had 
already reached its peak before Nixon 
made his play, but that may have per- 
manently poisoned the well, not only 
for donors, but even more significantly 
for museums and other institutions that 
depend on private contributions. 

For years this portion of the tax laws 
has allowed — indeed encouraged — the 
rich to relieve themselves of a very sub- 
stantial part of their own tax burden by 
moving it to the backs of more common 
folk. For example, a taxpayer in the 70 
per cent bracket who gave a painting 
“worth” $100,000 to a museum (regard- 
less of the price he paid for it) thereby 
saved $70,000 in taxes, which necessar- 
ily had to be made up by other citizens. 
It is the ordinary citizen who unknow- 
ingly pays for the alleged largesse that 
puts the donor or his wife on the mu- 
seum’s board of trustees and on the so- 
ciety page of the newspaper. 

But now the game is up or at least it 
has become much more dangerous to 
play. Not only have the rules been made 
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tougher, but Big Brother is watching — 
from the fifth floor of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service Building at 1111 Constitu- 
tion Avenue NW in Washington, D.C. 
There in Room 5420, Vandyke-bearded, 
blue-eyed Senior Appraiser Thomas 
Patrick Hartnett, the deceptively soft- 
spoken son of a Seattle police lieutenant, 
is looking your gift horse over from 
tooth to tail. His easy smile and low-key 
charm at first hide the fact that he does 
not suffer gladly those tax cheats all 
across America who pose as philanthro- 
pists and ladies bountiful. Forty-seven 
years old, six-fool-two, unmarried Hart- 
nett heads a staff consisting of only five 
other appraisers and a single secretary 
named Donna Demmetro, who, like Jus- 
tice herself, is blind. 

From every state, local IRS sachems 
and sagamores send Hartnett art valua- 
tion problems. These include not only 
overvalued charitable gifts, but also 
undervaluations designed to avoid or 
minimize estate and gift taxes. There is, 
in fact, a dollar figure above which 
every single art object must be referred 
to Washington, but Hartnett and his 
colleagues absolutely refuse to divulge 



this “mandatory referral figure.” If it 
were known, they fear some taxpayers 
would be tempted to donate objects 
under the figure to escape investigation. 
The figure is probably about $25,000 
and is determined less by logic than by 
the physical limitations of Hartnett’s 
small staff. 

In addition to his tiny crew, how- 
ever, he also has an Art Advisory Panel. 
It is made up of leaders in the art world 
— prestigious museum directors and 
university art historians who serve with- 
out compensation for three-year terms, 
and important dealers who serve for 
two years. Former Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts Director Merrill C. Rueppel 
and Director Richard F. Brown of Fort 
Worth’s Kimbell Art Museum have 
served on the panel in the past. To date 
the panel has never included a woman, 
although Hartnett says he hopes this 
will soon be corrected. 

The members meet in Washington 
three times a year, having been sent in 
advance photographs of the art works 
in question. These panelists are not told 
the name of the taxpayer or the ap- 
praiser or whether the objects in ques- 
tion are a gift, charitable donation, or 
part of an estate, although this may 
often be deduced from the amount of 
the appraisal. Each member submits in- 
dividual conclusions by mail in advance 
of the meeting, at which only signifi- 
cantly differing valuations are discussed. 
If any panel member has a relationship 
with any questioned object that might 
appear to cause even a slight conflict 
of interest, he is expected to withdraw 
from that particular discussion. 

In 1972 the panel met three times, 
reviewed 711 works which donors had 
alleged in their tax returns were worth 
more than $18 million or an average of 
more than $25,000 each. The panel rec- 
ommended a 30 per cent reduction in 
values claimed for charitable contribu- 
tions and a 25 per cent increase in val- 
ues claimed for estate purposes. Panel 
members also do detective work for the 
IRS when they are abroad, and many 
artists, including Pablo Picasso, have 
cooperated with Hartnett’s investiga- 
tions. 

As his staff gets more experience and 
its library grows, it does more and more 
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appraisals without referring them to the 
panel — in 1974, a fourth of all apprais- 
als. The range of things to be appraised 
is enormous, from rare books to fossils 
to historic planes and automobiles to 
music. 

Orchestra leader Skitch Henderson, 
charged with evasion of more than 
$100,000 in income taxes, this year re- 
ceived a $10,000 fine and six months in 
jail in connection with his deduction for 
a gift of music and papers. 'if those who 
attempt to violate the law,” said sen- 
tencing Judge Edward M. Weinfeld, 
"upon conviction receive the proverbial 
slap on the wrist and find that they can 
well afford to pay, the deterrent force 
of the sentence upon the rest of the 
community is gone.” 

Copies of appraisals must now be at- 
tached to tax returns and although Hart- 
nett insists that the IRS keeps no "list” 
of the most scandalously elastic apprais- 
ers, other sources indicate that local 
directors are not unaware of the most 
infamous ones, the mere use of whom 
automatically invites a tax audit. 

Hartnett refuses to comment on how 
much information comes to him from 
paid secret tax informers who become 
angry at a spouse, lover, boss, or com- 
petitor— or from those who feel an ir- 
resistible patriotic urge. He stresses 
instead, as the IRS always does, that the 
number of persons who volunteer infor- 
mation and make no claim for reward 
is twenty times as great as the number 
of paid informants. But more than $7.2 
million in taxes and penalties was col- 
lected as a result of information fur- 
nished by informants to the IRS in 
1971, the last year for which such in- 
formation was released. 

It is obvious that with so small a staff 
Hartnett is unable to accomplish what 
he might if he had more help. Again he 
will not comment, except to refer to 
various studies proving that when addi- 
tional agents are put on by the IRS 
they recover $100 in taxes for each 48 
cents spent on additional salaries. 

Just as IRS interest in the lax returns 
of Al Capone affected bootlegging, 
prostitution, and other criminal activi- 
ties in Chicago, so IRS efforts are hav- 
ing some interesting side effects in keep- 
ing the art world honest. "Our only pur- 
pose is the fair apportionment of taxes,” 
says Hartnett, “but there are peripheral 
benefits for the public as art buyers be- 
come more careful. For example, as we 
make it more dangerous for the tax- 
payer to try to transfer the cost of his 
mistakes to his fellow citizens by taking 
excessive deductions for them, the mar- 
keting of fakes should become more 
difficult.” 

Along with Watergate, the current 
economic depression in the United 
States has made more and more voters 
sensitive to the tax advantages enjoyed 
by the rich. When persons with average 



incomes have so many economic prob- 
lems, they tend to become as outraged 
at the revelation that wealthy individ- 
uals and corporations legally pay no 
taxes as they do at the illegalities of 
a Nixon. These voters are likewise be- 
coming increasingly less enchanted with 
anything they view as governmental ex- 
travagance — including direct financial 
support for the arts. 

Many colleges and museums are well 
aware that tax abuses, if they continue, 
will kill what in their view is an essen- 
tial tax break. They are therefore firm 
in refusing to accept gifts of doubtful 
artistic value, or if the pressure exerted 
by a donor is so great as to make ac- 
ceptance mandatory, their letters of ac- 
ceptance are full of code words and tip- 
off phrases that signal the IRS against 
accepting any big valuation: “We wel- 
come this addition to our research col- 
lection” or “Thank you so much for 
the beautiful portrait,” with no men- 
tion of any artist’s name, date, locale, or 
school. "Part of our function,” Hartnett 
explains, “is to help stiffen their back- 
bone.” 

Other institutions, however, seem 
committed to pulling down the temple 
for everyone by in effect colluding with 
dishonest donors. The director and a 
trustee of a Texas institution long no- 
torious for turning a blind eye on even 
the most outrageous valuations were 
gleeful when a tax reform bill designed 
to end the art deduction dodges died 
recently in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. They long for the return of 
the days when a donor could have his 
cake and eat it too by taking a deduc- 
tion and then keeping an art object in 
his home for the rest of his life. They 
maintain that any further harassment of 
donors will lead to the demise of ail the 
arts in America, and they peevishly de- 
plore the philistinism so prevalent in the 
press, the Congress, the IRS, and among 
the voters demanding such reforms. 
Their protests are reminiscent of 
Mencken’s dictum: "Injustice is rela- 
tively easy to bear; what stings is jus- 
tice.” 

Whether or not Hartnett and his hon- 
chos succeed in eradicating the rip-offs 
is probably the most important single 
question in the arts in America today, 
far more Important than any single show 
or even, at this moment, the question 
of direct government support. The rea- 
son is that if this cannot be changed 
into an honest wheel and soon. Congress 
may drastically reduce, if not end en- 
tirely, the tax deductibility of all gifts 
to the arts, or at least all gifts except 
cash — which would amount to the same 
thing, because gifts of appreciated real 
property and stocks (another tax ad- 
vantage not useful to most taxpayers) 
are a fundamental — and virtually irre- 
placeable — part of all the arts in this 
country. ♦ 
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Performance 



by Joe Nick Patoski 



BLUE 

CHIC 



From the funky New Bluebird Niteclub to fancy Fort Worth 
parties, Robert Ealey sings the blues the way they ought to be. 




The locals say nightlife isn’t what it 
used to be. Fort Worth, home of the 
Cats, has dulled to a purr, the hepsters 
have faded. Jacksboro Highway shot 
itself so full of holes it no longer 
twitches. Candy Barr has her fun in 
Brownwood now. Ray Sharpe and 
Bruce Channel, molders of those classics 
“Linda Lu” and “Hey Baby,” are re- 
duced to singing cabaret versions of 
whatever’s pop this week. KNOK is cur- 
rently slacking off on jazz, only occa- 
sionally spinning Z. Z. Hill. But there is 
still Robert Ealey. 

“I’m stationed right here in Fort 
Worth,” Robert explained in his East 
Texas drawl. “I’ve been here twenty 
years singing the blues. Got a good job, 
play a little bit of everything. Blues. I 
play a little jazz — I don’t like the jazz 
but we play some anyhow, try to mix 
up the songs. But you get to singing the 
blues, people get to liking it anyway 
you give it.” Five days a week Robert 
drives his truck and installs roofing in- 
sulation in hot, cramped attics to keep 
his wife and three kids fed. Friday 
evenings he showers, throws on some 
fresh threads, and metamorphoses into 
the best blues shouter in Tarrant Coun- 
ty. He is an entertainer whose reputa- 
tion in the last three years has spread 
beyond the customary realm of dimly 
lit night spots to the country clubs, pri- 
vate parties, and dances of Fort Worth’s 
upper crust. 

“He’s one of the few left that grew 
up in church and got their chops singing 
spirituals,” said Sumter Bruton. Sumter 
spent five years playing his array of 
vintage Les Paul guitars behind Robert 
before deciding he “wanted the jazz.” 
“Robert shouts the old blues — Wynonie 
Harris, Joe Turner, that style. You can’t 
always understand the words but you 
don’t have to. His voice is like an in- 
strument, he’s like a trumpet or a saxo- 
phone, he hits notes. You got to remem- 
ber this is a man who got through life 
without ever having to practice.” 

“The blues,” as Robert simply puts 
it, “is just a way of living.” Blues have 
been around in different forms since 
slavery, providing a running commen- 
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tary of American black social con- 
ditions. Blues speak directly to the com- 
mon folk, conveying a shared sense of 
loss, be it over a lover, money, or a best 
friend. The chord progressions are not 
difficult to execute and the words are 
easily learned (most blues tunes are 
handed down through the years, each 
artist altering the lines to suit himself), 
but pushing the feeling across is some- 
thing else. A true bluesman lives his life 
as he sings it, taking chances, ready to 
fight and love in the same breath; or at 
least that’s the impression he leaves with 
his listeners. 

In the early years of recording, rec- 
ords intended exclusively for a black 
audience were all blues, nothing but 
blues. As people moved off the farms 
and into the cities, the music went with 
them, in some cases developing even the 
worldliness of a jazz orchestra. But blues 
is blues only if the feeling is there. 

In the blues world Robert is a Triple- 
A player, a local star who for some rea- 
son or another never made it to the 
major leagues of Bobby Blue Bland and 
Freddie King. Specifically, his style 
comes from a sophisticated era — from 
the late Forties to the early Sixties — 
when simpler country blues, exemplified 
by Mance Lipscomb and Lightnin' Hop- 
kins, clashed with electric instruments on 
the city streets and emerged with a band 



emphasis strong on rhythm and a rock- 
ing boogie beat. There are probably 
other Robert Ealeys, just as gifted, 
tucked away somewhere in Houston, 
Beaumont, San Antonio, or Dallas. But 
the few that haven’t died, changed their 
act, or lost it to booze and fast living 
are fading fast from Texas and are prac- 
tically extinct in the rest of the country. 

Blues and rhythm and blues — once 
the popular black music — have been 
overshadowed by more complex con- 
temporary soul and disco sounds in the 
past fifteen years. Young blacks gen- 
erally consider blues to be old folks’ 
music. And it doesn’t take much com- 
putation to figure Stevie Wonder earns 
more than B. B. King. Blues don’t make 
money. Forty bucks a week is good 
scratch around Fort Worth’s black club 
circuit. The successful local blues- 
men are the ones like Cornell Dupree, 
Ornette Coleman, and the late King 
Curtis who managed to leave home for 
the brighter lights of LA, New York, 
and Chicago before they got stuck. So 
only the subterranean heroes like Robert, 
satisfied with their particular circum- 
stances and oblivious to the changing 
tides of popular tastes, remain to keep 
the local scenes alive. 

This underground show business op- 
erates in dank corners of the night 
where respectable people seldom tread. 
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Its actors and actresses are descriptive 
characters like King Earl, Johnny B, 
Little Al, Reverend Fillmore (“He told 
me he was Reverend because he was 
such a nice guy and Fillmore because 
he felt more chicks than anyone," Fred- 
die Cisneros, Robert’s guitarist said), 
Catman, and Mr. Finny-Mo. The sup- 
porting cast includes toilet joke come- 
dians, sit-ins for a night ranging in cali- 
ber from the not-so-legendary Chuck 
Berry, Jr., to North Texas State jazz 
students, and preliminary acts that pass 
the hat for pay like Toro the Lightbulb 
Eater, who once got so carried away he 
swallowed razor blades, set his chest on 
fire, spit up blood, and earned less than 
$5 for his troubles. The drama naturally 
revolves around the music, but alcohol 
and complete lack of restraint are oblig- 
atory props. 

The clubs are still here if you know 
whom to ask, but none is as dependable 
as Robert’s home base on weekends, the 
New Bluebird Niteclub. Even in the 
summer months when it’s only half full 
with maybe 40 paying customers, this 
wooden frame joint in the heart of 
Como, west Fort Worth’s black neigh- 
borhood, can start hopping at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Temptation is hard to 
resist when an old poster tacked to the 
bright blue exterior reads “Calling All 
Blues” with the further enticements of 
“Hot Dance Tunes, Cigarettes, Beer, 



Wine, Fights, and Dancing.” A rotund 
body of authority known as Bell checks 
your action through the screen door and 
takes your dollar as you walk in. Hia- 
watha, the owner, is behind the bar 
popping beer cans, taking a break from 
the running domino game that only 
halts on music nights. Next to the up- 
holstered barrier that separates the pool 
players from the band, Robert is squat- 
ting down on the floor doing the 
Duckwalk, alley scatting a phrase to a 
boogie beat that vaguely translates “boi- 
boi-boi-boi-be-da-dee-dat-da,” then cup- 
ping his hands around the microphone 
buzzing a pretty decent harmonica imi- 
tation. His current band, the Drifting 
Heartbreaks, rolls a steady shuffle that 
compels your feet to keep moving. 

The clientele is a sociologist’s dream: 
older blacks in their forties and fifties, 
contemporaries of Robert, spruced up 
conservatively in bright-colored sport 
shirts, tight slacks, and Sunday dresses; 
a couple of chicanos in soiled khakis 
who stopped in just to get a beer and 
get caught up in the pulsating beat; a 
handful of young whites, like the oil 
heiress attired in blue jean street chic. 
In spite of the white influx, Robert has 
made no musical concessions. 

The whole club is his stage. He strolls 
romantically between tables during 
“Next Time You See Me” and points 
out a fat mama in hot-pink pants, croon- 



ing to her, “you cheated, lied, uh oh,” 
while the band roars out an instrumen- 
tal reply. All the woman can do is roll 
back her eyes and nod to the accusa- 
tion. Pulling his extra-long mike cord 
with him, Robert steps outside and 
serenades curious neighbors and parked 
cars before returning to dive on the 
floor, squirming and rolling in a style 
known as the Gator, taking three other 
dancers with him. In a brilliant piece of 
pacing Robert slows down the action 
with “Sweet Sixteen,” an old B. B. King 
ballad, that prompts squeals and sighs. 
This number is the cutting edge for any 
aspiring blues shouter in town. Over and 
over Robert repeats “And I wonder,” 
with growls and high-toned falsettos that 
bring the audience to a fever pitch be- 
fore he ends with the musical question, 
“What in the world’s gonna happen to 
me?” 

“If you want the blues, you get the 
blues. If you want the jazz, you get 
the jazz.” As the words flow out and 
Robert breaks into a knowing smile, it 
almost seems to make sense. Robert 
is driving his late-model Plymouth sta- 
tion wagon down the freeway, a fat 
cigar jutting from his mouth, expound- 
ing on the forces at work trying to 
destroy the blues. We are cruising over 
to the east side to pick up a friend. 
Back at the ’Bird, Good Rockin’ Ralph 
is finishing his Fats Domino routine, 
tooting the organ with simplicity and 
gutting his voice for “Blueberry Hill,” 
Miss LuAnn is about to do her featured 
female vocalist bit, and two screamers 
wait in line for a chance to try “Sweet 
Sixteen.” 

“You don’t always feel the jazz, but 
everyone feels the blues. They keep 
trying to knock us off, but they can’t.” 
Robert found the blues in 1949 when he 
left his home and church in Texarkana 
for Dallas. Of the 150 songs he keeps 
in his head, most were learned in his 
early Dallas days, singing along with the 
jukebox to his girl friend. As a drum- 
mer and a one-string bass player, he 
worked with recognized Dallas cats like 
Frankie Lee Sims, Big Bo Thomas, and 
Lir Son Jackson until he formed a two- 
man dance band with U. P. Wilson, a 
guitarist with whom he still plays oc- 
casionally. People kept asking us when 
the band was coming. We’d tell them 
‘Baby, you’re hearing it.’ We sounded 
like there was six of us.” In 1956, U. P. 
and Robert were lured across the pike 
after a Fort Worth club owner offered 
them good money — “at least $30 a 
week” — and renamed his place the 
Boogie Chillun Playhouse in the band’s 
honor. “Oh, it was jumping back then,” 
Robert said. "People came to see us 
from all over — Dallas, Cleburne, East 
Texas, Brownwood, Fort Worth, come 
from everywhere. I mean we had a 
thing going. More people was out in 
them days than there is now. More 
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people are going to church now, they 
cut out going to clubs. I tell you the 
Beatles didn’t help either, coming over 
and ruining everything with all this 
fussed up jazz. It’ll go away though,” he 
predicted. 

Five years ago Robert had drifted in- 
to semi-retirement when three white kids 
and a chicano, all under 30, and an 
older blues organist became his Five 
Careless Lovers. They began to be “dis- 
covered.” Friends told friends and soon 
Robert’s crowds were as much as 50 
per cent hip whites. Nationally known 
musicians would stop in and gig be- 
tween touring; after spending a week 
watching the band, singer-writer Geoff 
Muldaur told the president of Warner 



Brothers Records, “Robert Ealey is the 
best singer in the whole world,” pausing 
only briefly before adding that he 
himself was the second best. K.ERA, 
the public television station in Dallas, 
taped two specials on Robert and the 
Bluebird phenomenon. When asked by 
an ABC Records official who was worth 
signing in Texas, Chet Flippo of Rolling 
Stone suggested only Freddy Fender, 
who has since sold more than a mil- 
lion discs for the label, and the still 
elusive Robert Ealey. But no matter if 
the majors passed him by. Some of the 
kids in Robert’s new following have 
recorded and released an album on the 
local label Blues Royal. It is a restlessly 
crude collection logically titled Robert 



Ealey and his Five Careless Lovers Live 
at the New Bluebird Niteclub. Just as 
in real life, the club’s customers are as 
much the show as the band. 

Robert contends with two crowds 
now. He brings the blues to deb parties, 
art shows, and exclusive private schools 
in addition to steady dates at Tack’s 
Fun House and J. D.’s Billiards. It’s 
no cakewalk, teaching the blues to Cow- 
town’s gentry. “We played the Children’s 
Museum for a grand opening of an ex- 
hibition of pre-Columbian art,” Freddie 
Cisneros said. “We all got up for this 
gig because it was the first important 
one for Robert. We were playing right 
next to this dinosaur and Robert’s in 
his tux. But that don’t stop him. He 
gets down on the floor and starts walk- 
ing around in circles, gets up, jumps in 
front of this woman in a long gown, a 
patron of the arts no doubt, shakes his 
finger in her nose and says, T know you 
don’t love your old man no more.* She 
just got real pale.” 

Another night, Robert’s showman- 
ship fared better. The Heartbreaks had 
a rich folks’ booking, a private party for 
young professional couples. Tlie band 
was set up on the porch of an expan- 
sive ranch house west of Fort Worth. 
Can these people understand the blues, 
too, I wondered? 

“Sure,” Robert said. “They want to 
understand nothing but the blues.” But 
during the first band break, a downcast 
Robert revised his belief. “No, they’ll 
never have the blues.” No one was danc- 
ing. Most of the couples merely stopped 
on their way to the food table to gaze 
blankly at Robert as if he were an 
anthropological curiosity. The only per- 
son feeling the music was the bartender. 
I had momentarily forgotten that, like 
the Bluebird’s folks, they would come 
around after the juice took hold. A few 
dancers finally worked up some courage 
and Robert obliged them with a little 
excitement. He did splits, knee drops, 
played the drums, and drew attention to 
Freddie who plays slide guitar with his 
mike stand. From my table off to the 
side, I heard Robert coming out of “I 
Can’t Stand It” by James Brown. As the 
band swelled in back of him, he chal- 
lenged the eight couples shaking on the 
patio to match him step for step. When 
he did the JB, they followed. Two men 
mimicked his Gator. Then he said, “But 
I bet you can’t do the Pigeon Walk!” 

“Pigeon Walk?” someone at our 
table asked. “I’ve seen him do a lot of 
obscure dances but I’ve sure never seen 
that, much less heard of it.” 

Up on the patio, Robert Ealey was on 
bended knees, waddling around the 
floor, and behind him in a line were 
stockbrokers, bankers, lawyers, their 
spouses — the future of Fort Worth — 
learning a brand new dance. 4 
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What makes Canadian Club and YQ good, 
makes O. F. C. better. 




uticd in Canada.86.8 pro«)f, Schenicy I>tMint;rs 0>., NVC C* 1975 



Time is what makes 
good, better. 

That's why every drop 
of O.F.C. Prime Canadian 
Whisky is aged for a full 
eight years. 

Canadian Club and V.O. 
are aged only six years. 
Check the labels. 

But two years is more 
than just a difference you 
can read on a label. You 
can taste it in a glass. 

So why settle for good, 
when there’s better.^ Enjoy 
Bottled-in-Canada O.F.C. 



Canadian 

QEC 

It's two years better. 




Aged 8 years 








Touch*a*matic telephone. 

It remembers 31 of your important phone numbers 
and dials them at the touch of a button 
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(f your time is valuable, you’ll appreciate 
the Touch-a-matic telephone. Program the 
numbers you call most frequently into the 
Touch-a-matic electronic memory system. 
Then call your clients, suppliers and key 

Single Line— $10 a month 



coordinates in seconds . . . with the touch of 
a single button. 

Call your Southwestern Bell business office 
for more information on the phone that re- 
members. Don't forget. 

Multi-Line— $13 a month 



(Plus one-time charge of $40. service connection fee and appropriate monthly line rate. 

In some locations, a small monthly instrument termination charge also applies on the multi-line phone.) 




ONE-BUTTON DIALING 
lets you reach local or 
Long Distance numbers in 
seconds. Eliminates dial- 
ing errors. 




AUTOMATIC CALL-BACK 
remembers the last number 
you dialed manually, then 
redials for you at the touch 
of a button. Saves time 
when you reach a busy 
signal. 




D1RECTORY-AT-A-GL4NCE 
displays names of clients or 
firms you call most often 
right next to the appropri- 
ate calling button. 




MANUAL DIALING lets 
you use the Touch-a-matic 
telephone as a regular 
phone. Available in Touch- 
Tone* (in most locations) 
and rotary dialing. 



Before you get down to business.. .call the experts in the business. 

@ Southwestern Bell 





Dining In 



by Linda West Eckhardt 



GOOSED! 



Give the turkey a break this Thanksgiving. 




What do you have to be thankful 
for this Bicentennial Thanksgiving? You 
could start with not having to cook 
Thanksgiving dinner the way it was 
done in the good old days. Consider the 
routine of the early American home- 
maker when slaving over a hot stove 
was more than an idle phrase. Cook- 
books published during the last century 
allot more space to procedures that 
precede cooking than to the actual 
recipes. 

Housekeeping in Old Virginia, copy- 
right 1 879, advises, “The tests by which 
you may tell the age of a turkey are 
these. An old turkey gobbler has rough, 
red legs and long spurs, while a young 
turkey has black legs and small spurs. 
The bill and feet of an old goose are 
red and hairy. A young goose has pin 
feathers and whiter flesh.” 

The next time you pick up a gallon 
of homogenized milk and a pound of 
butter on a quick trip through the 
grocery store, think of the time spent 
by the cook when a milk cow was part 
of the family. Housekeeping continues, 
“The most exquisite nicety and care 
must be observed in the management 
of milk and butter. A cook should have 
two sets of milk vessels (tin or earthen 
ware, never stoneware, as this is an 
absorbent). She should never use twice 
in succession the same milk vessels 
without having them scalded and 
aired. 

“Butter should be printed early in the 
morning, while it is cool. A plateful for 
each of the three meals should be 
placed in the springhouse ready for 
use.” 

Bread making was considered the 
most essential skill for a young house- 
wife to acquire. Before the days of 
quality control, the cook had to evalu- 
ate the flour first. “In the morning get 
out the flour to be made up at night 
for next morning’s breakfast. Sift it in a 
tray and put it out in the sun, or if the 
day is damp, set it near the kitchen fire. 
Rub the dry flour between your fingers, 
and if the grains feel round, it is a 
sign the flour Is good. Make up dough 
before retiring. In the winter set dough 
over a lighted coal oil lamp to rise 
during the night.” 

Of course, we don’t insist that you 
return to these practices to help create 
an authentic old-fashioned Thanksgiv- 
ing; you can get the desired effect with- 
out the drudgery by serving the follow- 
ing menu to family and friends this 
holiday. 

lliustraied by Tom Ballenger 



Bicentennial Thanksgiving Menu 1975 
Grapefruit Ambrosia 
Relish Tray 

Roast Goose with Pear Stuffing 
Wild Rice with Mushrooms 
Sauce for the Goose 
Baked Acorn Squash 
Corn Pudding 
Minted Green Peas 
Hot Sage Biscuits 
Cranberry-Sherry Mousse 
Full-bodied Red Burgundy 
The day before you can prepare: 
Grapefruit Ambrosia 

1 ripe pineapple 
3 grapefruits 

3 oranges 

Vi c. powdered sugar 

2 c. freshly grated coconut 

Peel and core the pineapple; slice 
thin. Peel and section grapefruits and 
oranges. Place fruit in layers in a bowl, 
sprinkling powdered sugar over each 
layer. Cover with freshly grated coco- 
nut, cover and refrigerate. Serve in a 
chilled stemmed crystal dish as a first 
course or as dessert, if you wish. Keep 
servings small. Serves six. 

Crisp Raw Relish Tray 
When you are browsing through the 
produce section for vegetables to in- 
clude on a raw relish tray, don’t over- 
look broccoli, turnips, zucchini, mush- 
rooms, tender whole green beans, and 
cauliflower. Almost any vegetable you 
can cook is also delicious cut bite-sized 
and eaten cold and crisp. For a simple 
and tasty dip, add curry powder to 
mayonnaise until it’s pungent enough to 
suit your taste. Serve hot or cold. 



Shove aside the turkeys in the frozen 
food section of a big supermarket and 
you’ll still find geese for sale. The meat 
is dark and moist and I can promise 
you’ll look forward to goose leftovers: 
cold goose, black bread, and champagne 
are a snack of classic proportions. Be- 
cause a goose is well endowed with a 
layer of fat under the skin, there is no 
danger of drying the bird out and 
you’ll have worlds of goose grease left 
over. Besides being great for frying po- 
tatoes, goose grease was once highly 
touted as a chest rub for coughs. 

Roast Goose 

1 goose, 7-12 pounds (a 7-pound goose 
serves 6) 

2 apples, halved 

2 ribs celery, quartered 

2 onions, quartered 

salt and coarse-ground pepper 

Preheat oven to 350“. Wash goose 
and wipe dry. Rub inside cavity with 
salt. In the wishbone or neck cavity, 
place a quartered onion, a rib of celery 
and half an apple. Skewer the neck skin 
to the back and place the wings behind 
the back. Stuff the rear cavity with 
remaining apple, onion, and celery. 
Skewer the cavity shut. Salt and pepper 
the goose generously and place on a 
rack inside a roasting pan with a lid. 
The rack is needed so that the goose 
will not fry in its own accumulated 
grease. Cover pan tightly and roast 
three to five hour's or until the leg 
joint moves freely. If the level of 
grease creeps up to touch the bird, 
remove it with a bulb baster and refrig- 
erate in a covered jar. Uncover pan the 
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The Madras "IN” shirt 
that’s worn out is a 
contemporary version of 
the shirt-jac in lOO^c 
cotton madras. It’s an 
easy influence to fall 
under for the leisure 
class with h-pockets, and 
inverted knife^pleated 
back, weathered blue or 
natural. Sizes m-l-xl, 
$22.50. Please add $1.00 
for delivery. Texas 
residents please add 
3% tax. 



ORDER BY MAIL. 420 E HOUSTON STREET. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78205 




The only authentic Wells Fargo 
Buckle and Belt. Begistered with 
Wells Fargo & Co. 



This handsome buckle is individually cast 
and crafted in solid brass by the age-old, 
sand-molded process used in America's 
Frontier Foundries. The belt is antique 
brown cowhide made especially for Wells 
Fargo. Individual numbers are cast in 
each buckle at the time of pouring and a 
Registration Certificate allows you to re- 



cord ownership. Certificates will be stored 
in a Wells Fargo vault for future refer- 
ence and verification. 

Send $15.00 (includes shipping) for 
each buckle and $5.00 for each belt to 
Wells Fargo & Co., 274 Brannan Street, 
Dept. U, San Francisco, CA 94 1 07. 

Buckle fits 1^" belt. 



Enclosed is my check or money order for $ for. 

buckles (at $15 ca.) and belts (at $5 ea.). Waist Size 



NAME 


ADDRESS 




CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 



last 30 minutes to complete browning. 
Remove stuffing. You should allow the 
bird to stand 20 minutes before carving. 
Saving the legs for leftovers, cut the 
breast into paper-thin slices, each bor- 
dered by a strip of crisp skin. 

The stuffing which is served with the 
bird is cooked in a separate pan during 
the 30 minutes the goose is browning. 
The quality of the stuffing will be 
determined largely by the bread you 
use. A firm homemade or sourdough 
bread is recommended. 

Pear Stuffing 
2 c. dried pears, stewed 
2 qt. white bread, cubed 
c. diced onion 
% c. butter 
2 c. chicken broth 
1 T. salt 

Va tsp. coarse-ground pepper 
1 tsp. poultry seasoning 
1 6Vi-oz. can salted cashew nuts 
Stew pears in a small amount of 
water until soft, then cut them fine. 
Meanwhile cut bread into small cubes. 
Saut^ an onion in butter, mix with the 
bread, and toast mixture in the oven 
until dry. Moisten with the broth, add 
seasonings, pears, and cashews, place 
in bread pan, and bake for 30 minutes 
at 350°. This is so good the second 
day, you can make it a day ahead and 
reheat it with fine results. Whatever 
you do, mix with a light touch. A heavy 
hand results in a sodden, brick-like 
stuffing. 

Wild rice is the perfect accompani- 
ment for goose. If your budget is tight, 
you will find that Unce Ben’s wild rice 
mix is a tasty and economical substitute. 
But if you are feeling extravagant, here 
is a delicious recipe for the genuine 
article. 

Wild Rice with Mushrooms 
1 Vi c. wild rice 
water 
V^ tsp. salt 

Va pound fresh mushrooms, sliced 
Va pound butter 

dash each of lemon juice, Tabasco 
sauce, Worcestershire sauce, and red 
pepper 

c. heavy cream 

Wash rice thoroughly in a colander. 
Place in a small saucepan, cover with 
cold water and bring to a rolling boil. 
Remove from heat, cover, and let 
stand twenty minutes. Drain into colan- 
der, return rice to saucepan and repeat 
the operation. Drain and repeat a third 
time, this time adding a half teaspoon 
salt to the cold water. During the third 
cooking period, braise mushrooms in a 
separate pan in butter seasoned with 
lemon juice, Tabasco, Worcestershire 
and red pepper. Add to drained rice, 
pour cream over mixture, and let it 
stand in the top of a double boiler over 
hot water a few minutes before serv- 
ing. Serves six. 
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Tell US the dish, 

well recommend 

the 
wine. 

Hello, Richard’s Wine Line. 

Well, we didn't exactly have chicken 
fried steak in mind when we created 
Richard's Wine Line. We just wanted 
to help people make a rewarding wine 
selection. 

Chicken Fried What? 

If you're an occasional wine drinker, 
you know how difficult it is to select a 
wine to serve when you invite friends 
over for dinner. Because while most 
people know you generally serve red 
wines with meat dishes and white wines 
with fish and fowl, few of us are experi- 
enced enough to choose the best wine 
to accompany a specific dish. 

May I sugg^ WUdmon’s 
Beoujolois Villages. 

The point is, choosing the appropri- 
ate vrine to accompany a meal is an 
acquired art — an art for which the 
buyers at Richard's are famous. For 
the buyers at Richard's, it's an art that 
comes from years of tasting and se- 
curing fine imported and domestic 
wines. An art that has evolved over 
decades of personal friendships with 
shippers in France, importers in New 
York and vineyard owners inCalifomia. 

How does $Z99 sound? 

You might be surprised to learn that 
most of the wines we recommend, both 
domestic and imported, retail for /ess 
than five dollars . So the next time you'd 
like some help selecting a wine, call 
Richard's Wine Line, 789-WINE. Or 
drop by one of our four convenient 
locations in Houston. 



Richard’s 
Wine Line 
789-WlNE 



A service of Richard's Liquors & Fine Wines, your friendly wine counsellors. 
2 1 24 South Shepherd/6532 San Felipe/25 1 4 Rice Blvd./5630 Richmond/Houston 




Sauce for the Goose 
giblets and neck of goose 
2 c. water 

salt and pepper to taste 
2 T. cornstarch 
•4 c. water 

While the goose is roasting, place 
all the giblets and neck in a small pan 
and cover with two cups of water. Salt 
and pepper to taste. Simmer three hours, 
adding water as necessary. Just before 
you’re ready to serve the dinner, strain 
sauce into a second pan, cut giblets 
fine, and add them to the sauce. Dis- 
card the neck. Bring sauce to a rolling 
boil and add the cornstarch moistened 
in water. Taste again and season to 
suit. Cook and stir until you have a 
clear, thick gravy. 

Native American vegetables, squash 
and corn, are two options for a Bicen- 
tennial Thanksgiving. 

Baked Acom Squash 

Allow half of a large acorn squash 
per person. Cut squash in half and re- 
move seeds. Brush with melted butter 
and sprinkle cavity with salt. Place cut 
side up in a covered dish and bake at 
350° for one hour or until fork tender. 
Season with salt, pepper, butter. If you 
desire, sprinkle each squash with cinna- 
mon or nutmeg or add a teaspoon of 
sherry. Serve in the shell. 

Corn Pudding 

1 pint scraped com (about 12 large ears) 
4 well-beaten eggs 



salt and pepper to taste 
2 c. cream 
1 T. butter 

To scrape corn, shuck the ear, then 
stand it vertically in a large dish. Using 
the dull side of a heavy knife, scrape 
firmly so that you get lots of milk, the 
heart of the corn, but not whole kernels. 
Corn spurts when scraped, so be careful 
not to get it on the walls. It sticks. Add 
remaining ingredients to the scraped 
corn and place in a buttered baking 
dish. Put the dish in a pan of hot water 
and bake 30 minutes in a 350“ oven. 
Serves six. 

Minted Green Peas 

Using either fresh or fresh-frozen 
peas (a pound of unshelled peas serves 
four people), cook shelled peas in a 
small amount of boiling salted water 
for eight to ten minutes until tender. If 
water remains, drain the peas and dress 
them with butter to which chopped mint 
leaves have been added. 

Hot Sage Biscuits 

You can make hot sage biscuits by 
adding a half teaspoon of sage to the 
dough of your regular biscuit recipe. 
This will even work with Bisquick if 
you’re so inclined. 

By the time your Thanksgiving din- 
ers have eaten their way through this 
heavy winter meal, they might mutiny 
at the prospect of a massive dessert. To 
satisfy the tradition of serving cranber- 
ries and to provide a beautiful, light 



dessert, you can fix: 

Cranberry-Sherry Mousse 
1 can frozen cranberry juice cocktail 
1 can water 
Vi lemon, juiced 

1 pkg. (IT.) unflavored gelatin 

2 T. sherry 

Vi pint whipping cream 
Vi c. sugar 
1 tsp. vanilla 

Combine cranberry juice, water, and 
lemon juice in the top of a double boiler 
over low heat. Dissolve gelatin in sherry 
in an oven-proof custard dish placed in 
a small pan of boiling water, stirring 
until all granules disappear. Pour gela- 
tin and sherry mixture into juice, stir- 
ring constantly until you have a clear, 
thin mixture. Remove from heat and 
place in refrigerator. Chill thoroughly. 
When this mixture is cold, whip cream 
with sugar and vanilla until stiff; then 
whip the cranberry mixture to a froth 
with a French whip. Fold cranberry 
mixture into cream, leaving swirls of 
clear red, then carefully transfer the 
mixture to a fluted tin mold. Freeze. 
You may serve this mousse in two 
hours but it may also be made up to two 
weeks ahead of time. If you are storing 
it in the freezer, cover tightly with foil. 
When ready to serve, dip mold in hot 
water for ten seconds, then invert onto 
a serving platter. Garnish with fresh 
mint. ^ 



Beautiful. Mot extravagant. 



The charm of Colonial Spain. The comforts of home. Color TV. A swimming pool. 

All the little luxuries you expect in a fine motor inn. At a little price — you don't expect. 
Once you discover the comforts of La Quinta — you won’t settle for less. Or pay more. 

TOLL-FREE RESERVATION SERVICE 
FROM OUT OF TEXAS 800-531-5900 
FROM TEXAS CALL 800-292-5200 




LA QUINTA — NOW IN THESE CITIES: TEXAS: Austin, Brownsville. Corpus Christi. Dallas. Denton, El Paso, 

Ft. Worth, Houston. Irving, Laredo, San Angelo, San Antonio, Waco and Wichita Falls. NEW MEXICO: Albuquerque. 
COLORADO: Denver. ARIZONA: Phoenix, Tucson, Flagstaff and Kingman. LOUISIANA: New Orleans. 
OKLAHOMA: Tulsa. MISSISSIPPI : Jackson. ARKANSAS: Little Rock. 

OPENING IN 1975: Moline, Illinois — Louisville, Kentucky — Juarez, Mexico — Dayton. Ohio — Lubbock. Texas. 
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Sea your boat home 



At beautiful Bal Harbour in Nassau Bay, Texas, you can 
buy an extraordinary two, three, or four bedroom town- 
home with your net assets and we’ll add six Laykold, 
lighted tennis courts. Fishing, boating, even butterfly 
chasing, if you’re so inclined. 

Bal Harbour is The Waterfront Community. It’s new. 
It’s different. And it’s located on enchanting Clear Lake, 
just a short cruise from the open waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the excitement of the beckoning sea. 

At Bal Harbour you can float in on your yacht . . . 
slide into your private boat slip. Over a mile of bulk- 
headed waterfront gives you easy connections to the rest 
of the salt-water world. 

Or you can choose an unsalty swim— in one of Bal 
Harbour’s extra large, cool and azure swimming pools. 
Then there’s the decked-out sun deck. Follow it to the 
yacht club marina for residents and guests. Or on to Win- 
demere, Bal Harbour’s yacht and tennis club. 

The tennis courts— they’re Laykold and lighted for your 
convenience. There’s a tennis pro, even a great boutique, 
adjacent to Windemere. 

And Windemere— it’s a sumptuous place to station 
yourself. Unlike the usual clubs, it’s an English Tudor 
mansion, graceful and elegant. And it’s even versatile 
with many rooms and activities. Plus, there’s more . . . 
Live it up at home. 

Bal Harbour townhomes are you-and-sea centered. 




The\^^terfront Community 



They’re waterfront. And designed with lots of windows, 
for wonderful water views. Water sounds, too: on your 
outside balcony, good tidings bring peace and cheer. 

You’ll also be pampered. There’s a country-size 
kitchen, so large it includes a breakfast area. A lumines- 
cent ceiling. And a micro-wave/double oven combination 
with Jenn-Air surface unit and grill, for your indoor 
barbecuing. 

But all this is only a sampling. In the baths, you’ll 
even find 14-carat gold-plated fixtures. We know you 
appreciate the best . . . and we’ve included it. Everywhere. 
Anchor & stay. 

Bal Harbour has still more to offer— a bright and spar- 
kling city, Nassau Bay, Texas. Here you’ll discover lovely 
stores and shops. Excellent restaurants. Churches, hospi- 
tals, many medical sources. 

You’ll also have fascinating, well-informed neighbors: 
the famous Clear Creek Independent School District. The 
University of Houston at Clear Lake. World-famous 
Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center. You can start a canoe 
trip up Armand Bayou, a national fish and wildlife refuge, 
right from your door. 

Bal Harbour is so special . . . don’t pass it by in the 
night. Drive in and stop. Or slip in and dock. Either 
way, Bal Harbour is the sea home where you’ll want to 
stay. 




30 minutes South of down- 
town Houston on IH-45 



Homes from $61,900 • 123 Lakeside Lane, Nassau Bay, Texas 77058 * (Phone) (713) 333-LAKE 




RELAXATION ONLY 

(on the Gulf of Mexico) 

Ingredients Include 

• Luxurious beachfront 
apartment 

• Surf and deep sea 
fishing 

• Miles of unspoiled beach 

• Jeep rental 

• Padre Isles Country 
Club offering 

— year round tennis and 
golf 

— gourmet dining 

STEP UP AND GIVE US A CALL ON THE 
ELIXIR HOT LINE (51 2| 933-8061 

Ttfe 

Gtd^trom 

PADRE ISLAND 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
P. O. Box 8170 Zip 78412 



(Continued from pa^e 8) 
wild flower here by the same name be- 
cause it has the shape of small hands. 
“Las Mahanitas" is also the name of the 
song the mariachis play instead of all the 
“Happy’s” (birthday, anniversary, et al). 

Did you neglect to say that President 
Echeverria has done a fantastic job of lo- 
cating industries away from D. F. and into 
other areas of the country where jobs are 
needed? 

Wc look forward to receiving your mag- 
azine each month. We don’t always agree 
with you — but you will be past 55, too, 
one of these days. 

Mrs. T. Kenneth Montgomery 
Morelia, Michoacdn, Mexico 



We Won’t Surrender 

Without mincing any words, the Alamo 
article by Steve Harrigan [TM, September 
1975] was a distinct disappointment. An 
unstructured pastiche of assorted anecdotes 
and impressions that does little to correct 
the plethora of sentiment, cant and misin- 
formation that surrounds its subject, the 
article is additionally deficient in provid- 
ing perspective and background for events 
culminating in the famous battle. 

Maybe you think I’m being too hard on 
Harrigan. Admittedly, he's a slick enough 
wordsmith. Since there Is far more to the 
Alamo saga than shallow chit-chat about 
the Daughters and the cenotaph, 1 would 
hope that at some later date you have an- 
other go at this subject to examine in 
mature and thoughtful manner some of 
the fascinating facets of the rich and var- 
ied history that lies behind the present 
myth and mystique of the Alamo. 

Dale Tapp 
Seguin 



Stephen Harrigan’s article on the Alamo 
hit close to home, as I just recently toured 
the grounds with a friend from Cleveland, 
Ohio. I have lived in Houston for two 
years, but this was my first visit to the 
fortress. 

The day we visited was a warm, sunny 
one, conducive to kids and parents shuf- 
fling around display cases, other visitors, 
and each other, which did little to direct 
the mind's concentration on the subject at 
hand. The Alamo is far too commercial- 
ized and the visitor is left on his own, 
booklet in hand, to explore the century-old 
walls. Would it not be better to guide the 
visitor around and impress upon him the 
historical significance of the hallowed 
walls? The Daughters of the Republic 
would then be doing greatest service to 
themselves and their visitors! 

Mrs. Terence J. Dodson 
Houston 



Red Headed Estranger 
As an admirer of Willie Nelson and of 
Texas Monthly, I was embarrassed for 
both when I read Chet Flippo’s absurdly 
fulsome review “Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and Willie” [TM, September 1975]. 

Flippo was once quoted in an Austin 
newspaper as saying that progressive coun- 
try music was “fragile." The implication 
seemed to be that the music might fall into 
the hands of charlatans and be debased. 

M It has. 

Jim Lee 
Denton 



A Wok-able Solution 

Linda Eckhardt was misinformed when 
she said in “The Wok Ethic” [TM, Septem- 
ber 1975] that “you can’t use this round- 
bottomed skillet on an electric range.” 

Honey, t’ain’t so. We’ve been using our 
wok on our electric stove for years. Just 
don’t use the metal ring that is sold with 
the wok. Put the wok directly on the 
burner. Unless the metal is unusually 
cheap and flimsy, it won't warp. 

The Chinese Chef 
Nantucket, Ma.isachu.setts 

Those Pesky Pesticides 

It is heartening to see the community 
problems of pest control and proper use of 
pesticides featured by an outstanding pub- 
lication (“Menace in the Grass,” TM, Au- 
gust 1975]. I only wish that other leading 
periodicals would follow suit. 

Not being in pest control or an affiliated 
industry, the author, Ms. Barbara Weso- 
lek, had to depend on others for her data. 
In many instances she was misled. 

She notes, for example, that the chemi- 
cal aldrin, suspended for use by the EPA. 
was still being used in termite control. Here 
Ms. Wesolek has misinformation. The 
EPA has specifically excluded termite con- 
trol from the aldrin ban apparently be- 
cause they see no hazard to the applicator 
or the environment if applied as directed. 

An area toxicologist is quoted as stating 
that chlorinated hydrocarbons may cause 
"permanent kidney, liver, and brain dam- 
age.” A 50-year government study has pro- 
duced absolutely no evidence of this nor 
was it indicated in a recent public service 
television documentary. 

She erroneously noted that I went to 
Washington to speak in favor of aldrin’s 
exclusion in the EPA ban and she stated 
that our firm hires part-time employees 
which again is incorrect. 

Naturally, if users of pesticides do not 
follow label directions, problems may be 
caused. But if you incorrectly use house- 
hold bleach, iodine, auto gas and many 
other products, you will cause problems. 

William J. Spitz 
Big State Pest Control 
Houston 



We Like Ike 

Your recent comments concerning Sen- 
ator Ike Harris [“The Ten Best and (Sigh) 
the Ten Worst Legislators.” TM, July 
1975] and his sponsorship of the repeal of 
the Texas Fire Escape Law were unfair. 
The Texas Fire Escape Law bears abso- 
lutely no relevance to modern building 
technology and current Life Safety Code 
regulations in building design. For this rea- 
son alone, it has not been enforced in the 
state for over fifty years. Most profession- 
als and elected officials were not even 
aware of its existence until it recently 
emerged through the activities of plaintiff 
attorneys in one law suit. 

The Texas Society of Architects com- 
mends the Texas State Legislature and 
Governor Dolph Briscoe for their actions 
in recognizing the much more effective 
building codes and Life Safety Codes now 
in existence throughout the state. We also 
commend Senator Harris for his leadership. 

David R. Braden, President 
Texas Society of Architects 
A ustin 
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Vladimir Horowitz 
doesn’t star in“Great Performances’’ 

He listens to it! 




Exxon/New York Philharmonic Radio Broadcasts 



It's been eight long years since you could turn on 
your radio every week and hear the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra perform. But now this great 
American tradition returns again, as the Exxon/ 

New York Philharmonic Radio Broadcasts premiere. 

Vladimir Horowitz will be listening. So will 
millions of others all over America on more than 
1 80 radio stations. And you can listen every week 
on a station in your area. 

Over the course of the year, you'll have the 
opportunity to enjoy thirty-nine of these unique 
performances— this season's most exciting and 
inspired concerts. Distinguished conductors will 
include: Barenboim; Boulez; Maazel; Kostelanetz; 
Leinsdorf; Foster; Steinberg; Lee; Previn; Levine; 
Tilson Thomas; Katims; Schermerhorn; and Bernstein. 
The series will be hosted by Martin Bookspan 



Don't miss the Exxon/New York Philharmonic 
Radio Broadcasts, part of the series “Great 
Performances" At Exxon, we re happy we could 
make possible the return of this great tradition. 

this season the "Great Performances" series 
on PBS television will include: Jennie: Music in 
America: Dance in America: Theater in America: 
and many fine music specials. Exxon also helps make 
possible the PBS science series, NOVA. 



e^onI 





Ah, 

Sweet 

Mv^stery 

Death 

by Al Reinert 



These men know a secret: 
Dead men DO tell tales. 



An early morning squall line, steeb 
gray and intimidating, moved north 
from Galveston at about the same speed 
the car traveled south from Houston. 
They met just as the car exited the free- 
way. ‘This Choate Road is a favorite 
dumping ground for some damn rea- 
son,” said Thomason. “There’s a lot of 
bodies picked up down here.” The rain 
began falling in dense, melancholy 
sheets. 

After two miles of overgrown grass- 
fields, Thomason turned into a narrow 
private road posted: Exxon Co. USA, 
Do Not Enter. Four cars were already 
there — three Plymouths painted in hard, 
spare colors, and a patrol unit from the 
Harris County Sheriff’s Office. A half- 
dozen men were gathered at the road’s 
edge, clad in bright yellow raincoats 
with “Sheriffs Dept” stenciled across 
the back. Thomason parked his car, 
muttered hollow blasphemies at the 
weather gods and stepped into the down- 
pour. “What’s the matter, J.C.?” greeted 
a yellow figure. “Can’t they afford to 
buy raincoats for you folks?” 

Thomason swore back and joined the 
group at roadside, staring toward the 
body discovered that dawn by an Exxon 
employee on his way to work. It lay six 
feet away, curled to one side as if rolled 
from a waiting car, a notion further 
supported by the bent, broken grass be- 
tween it and the pavement. The sheriff’s 
men had not yet disturbed it. They are 
instructed not to touch anything until 
Thomason, or some other investigator 
from the Harris County Medical Ex- 
aminer, is on the scene. 

Determinedly trying to ignore the 
rain, the men now set about their 
business. Thomason fetched his Insta- 
matic and photographed the body from 



each of the four compass points. He was 
joined by a sheriffs photographer who 
took many more pictures with a much 
better camera. 

The body was that of a man past 
middle age, white hair cut short and 
stubbly, dressed in a beige nylon shirt, 
cheap brown cotton pants, and plain 
black shoes. “Those look like army 
shoes,” suggested an officer. “Nope,” 
said another, “army shoes just got four 
holes for the laces.” “Shit, you can’t 
tell anymore,” responded the first, “they 
keep changing uniforms so fast you 
can’t keep up with ’em.” 

There was blood on the man’s face, 
a scarcely discernible hole in his left 
cheek and another, more obvious hole 
in the top of his head, from which 
small pieces of brain tissue were slowly 
seeping. “Looks like he got shot in the 
face and it came out there,” said Kleven- 
hagen, the senior homicide detective 
from the sheriffs office. Everyone 
seemed to agree but Thomason, who 
wiped his glasses and said nothing. 

By now the rain, having accomplished 
its morbid visitation, had passed over, 
and three more Plymouths had ap- 
peared. A dozen sheriffs investigators 
fanned out along the roadway searching 
for shell casings, bloodstains, random 
artifacts of unknown specification. Ten 
feet from the body, an empty fifth of 
Windsor Canadian merited a small con- 
ference, much speculation and a roll of 
film. It was picked up gingerly, finger 
in neck, and carried to one of the 
Plymouths before anyone realized the 
gra.ss beneath it was dry and far too 
withered for it to have been deposited 
as recently as the body. The bottle was 
thrown away. Nothing else of any sig- 
nificance was found. 




Hie Locus Ubi Mortuii DoeefU Vivos. This is the 

The body car arrived from the funer- 
al home notified by the dispatcher, and 
the mortician and his assistant emerged. 

The mortician wore a white shirt, wide 
muted tie, double-knit slacks, and 
matched patent leather shoes and belt. 

He had a razor-cut hair style and 
looked very effete. He and his assistant 
donned surgical gloves and withdrew a 
stretcher from the body car. They were 
the only people who would actually 
handle the body. Klevenhagen turned to 
Thomason. "We ready to turn him over, 
my man?" Thomason nodded yes. 

The body was rolled onto its back. 

The legs kept their awkwardly angular 
pose, one arm poked stiffly up at the 
wet sky. The flesh was discolored to a 
grayish purple except for a clay white 
portion of the face that had pressed 
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Photography by Joe Baruhan 




ilai e where the dead teach the living." Bellas. Jachimczyk. Gutierrez, Stewart about to begin a lesson, with instructor in foreground. 



against the ground. Ants paraded in and 
out of the ears and nostrils. “How long, 
my man?” asked KIcvcnhagen. Five or 
six hours, guessed I'homason. 

“I'hat looks like another wound 
there,” said an investigator, pointing to 
the oddly upthrust left arm. They knelt 
to examine a little black hole in the 
bicep, carefully measured its location, 
noted it down, photographed it. "Must’ve 
been shot a couple times.” observed the 
investigator. “What do you think?” he 
asked Thomason, who responded with 
an ambiguous shrug. "Can’t really tell 
till we get him in and clean him up a 
bit." 

The two morticians rifled the dead 
man’s pockets. prtHiucing a small pen- 
knife, a checkbook, two neatly folded 
dollar bills, and a pack of Camels. It 



was all handed to Thomason. He con- 
ferred briefly w-ith the sheriff’s men, 
traded information, then prepared to 
leave while the morticians loaded the 
body. Two investigators were pulling up 
patches of bloodied grass where the body 
had lain. 

During the long trip back to the 
morgue. Thomason grumbled to himself, 
half aloud and semi-bittcrly. ". . . wanta 
stand around in the goddam rain and 
gape . . . can’t tell nothing anyway till 
he’s stripped down and cleaned up,” 
he muttered. “Might’ve been shot twenty 
limes for all you can tell out there . . .” 
His clothes were thoroughly soaked, 
stuck to his skin and uncomfortable, 
a condition which transformed his nor- 
mally placid disposition into assorted 
ills and aggravations. He disliked these 



undermanned weekend shifts and the 
frequent journeys to distant outbacks in 
the county. He disliked paperwork, bick- 
ering morticians, defense lawyers, prima 
donna cops, slow drivers, and rain. 

He liked his job. Before joining the 
medical examiner’s staff. J. C. Thoma- 
son had been an investigator on the 
Houston police force and then with the 
district attroney's office, 25 years all 
told, enough that he eventually had 
regular weekday hours with leisurely 
lunches, and holidays off. He occasion- 
ally wondered why he gave it up. 

By the time he entered the parking 
lot at Ben Taub Hospital, the body car 
was already standing empty beside the 
elevator landing for the county morgue. 
Thomason pushed the button for the 
basement, where the morticians were in 
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the prep room undressing the body. They 
stuffed the clothing into a paper sack, 
first calling out sizes and labels to Jay 
Evans, the sheriffs office homicide de- 
tective assigned to the case. When the 
body was stripped the morticians lifted 
it off their stretcher and placed it in one 
of the morgue trays, thus passing offi- 
cial custodianship to the morgue. 

Mateo, one of the dieners (morgue 
assistants), logged in the body, hand- 
lettered the case number on a white 
card, and dropped it on the dead man’s 
chest. He stepped back to allow Thoma- 
son, wielding the Instamatic again, to 
photograph the newly christened corpse. 
It was now officially number 75-3786, 
the only reality it would own unless, 
and until, positive identification was 
forthcoming from fingerprints or next- 
of-kin. The checkbook found in his 
pocket might or might not prove helpful 



in this regard, a question Evans had 
already begun trying to answer. Mateo 
printed the i.d. number on a manila tag 
and slipped it over the right big toe. 
Then he weighed, measured, and finger- 
printed 75-3786 and began to wash it 
down with damp sterile rags. 

“Well, what do we have here?” 
Jachimezyk cheerfully inquired as he 
ambled into the prep room. “Hello, 
Doc,” greeted Evans, who summarized 
where the body was found and what was 
known about it. “Do you want him done 
today,” asked Jachimezyk, “or can it 
wait till tomorrow morning?” Evans said 
he’d prefer it that day if at all possible. 
Jachimezyk nodded agreeably, then left 
to read Thomason’s report and prepare 
for the autopsy. He had performed four 
autopsies already that morning. It was 
eleven o’clock. 

75-3786 was wheeled down to the 



autopsy room where Lee Roy, the other 
diener on duty, was laying out the equip- 
ment. He assembled the specimen con- 
tainers, sharpened the knives, snapped 
fresh Bard-Parker blades in the scalpel 
handles. The plastic handles were heavy 
and palm-sized, unlike surgical handles, 
and were designed for comfortable use 
during the lengthy autopsy, rather than 
for the tedious work of surgery. Lee Roy 
placed the knives and scalpels on a 
wooden carving board. 

Jachimezyk stood behind the board, 
depressed the foot pedal activating a 
tape recorder, read the case number into 
the microphone mounted before him, 
and proceeded to dictate his official 
autopsy report. “The body is that of a 
well-developed, well-nourished, moder- 
ately obese, elderly Caucasian male,” he 
intoned. “It weighed 188 pounds and 
measured 66 inches in length.” He pro- 
ceeded to describe 75-3786’s external 
appearance in scrupulous detail, often 
pausing while scars were measured and 
precisely mapped. “Is that a bruise on 
the lip there?” he wondered aloud at one 
point, walking around to look more 
closely. “Sure enough is,” he announced, 
sounding almost surprised. He returned 
to his position, stepped on the pedal and 
spoke into the microphone, “There is a 
small bruise on the left lower lip, ap- 
proximately one-half inch in length with 
a slight superficial cut and moderate 
hemorrhaging.” 

He then moved to examine the bullet 
wounds. There were two in the left arm, 
the one in the bicep and another behind 
that in the tricep muscle, with a dark 
purple ring surrounding the rent itself. 
This was a “contact wound,” the ring 
caused by powder burns from a gun 
fired less than twenty inches away. 
Jachimezyk described them to the tape 
recorder, calling the contact wound an 
“entrance wound” and the bicep wound 
an “exit-type wound.” “The wound ad- 
mitted a probe through the musculature, 
and did not involve the underlying 
bone,” he recorded. 

Turning to the head wounds, he de- 
cided that the perforation in the left 
cheek was also an entry wound. After 
shaving the area around the hole in the 
top of the head he determined that this, 
too, was an entry wound. He inserted a 
segment of supple aluminum wire and 
probed for the bullet, unsuccessfully. 
“Somewhere in there,” mused Jachim- 
ezyk, “there ought to be a couple of 
bullets.” 

He went about his work with casual 
efficiency, almost with grace, the way 
every fine craftsman pursues his skill 
with what r^ems to be ease and sim- 
plicity. Jachimezyk had performed over 
20,0C)0 autopsies in his career, and the 
subjects, or objects, of that labor had 
long since lost their purchase on his 
sensibility. They had become just so 
many numbered cases and bloodless 
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“He carefully removed the brain and placed it on the carving 
board . . There was only the one small, terribly final bullet hole.” 



puzzles, the inevitable bookends of ir- 
relevant lives. Their individuality for 
Jachimczyk lay in the riddles they posed 
to the scalpel of his science, the clues 
they offered to the wit of his craft. 75- 
3786, aptly named, was merely the latest 
in a series of small but answerable 
mysteries. “Sometimes you don’t have 
any witnesses, no clues, nothing but 
questions,” said Jachimczyk. “But the 
answers are right here if you look for 
them. This dead body tells us. It can 
tell us what happened to it.” 

They now began the formal autopsy. 
The spinal canal was tapped with a 
giant syringe and enough pink spinal 
fluid drawn off to accommodate the 
various routine chemical analyses. Then 
the scalp was slit from ear to ear across 
the crown of the head and the skin 
pulled back to reveal the calvarium, the 
skullcap. Lee Roy plugged in the Stryker 
Saw, a nonrotating vibrating saw shaped 
like a drill and developed originally for 
cutting off casts. Pressure-sensitive, it 
can saw cleanly through cast or bone 
without savaging vulnerable underlying 
tissue. Thirty years earlier, when Jachim- 
czyk was first learning how to do autop- 
sies. he had had to use a hacksaw. 

Quickly and easily, amid a faint spray 
of bone dust, the Stryker sawed the 
skull in a neat quarter-circle. Removing 
the calvarium, Jachimczyk gently 
pushed his little finger into the wound 
in the now-exposed brain, probing again 
for the bullet track, again fruitlessly. He 
carefully removed the brain and placed 
it on the carving board, washed it and 
the skullcap with slow-running water. 
Once washed, the skullcap seemed al- 
most artificial, nearly white and smooth- 



ly curved with a modest puncture to the 
left of center, perfectly round on the 
outside but beveled and jagged on the 
inside. “Thirty-eight?” asked Evans, who 
was watching from a discrete and satis- 
fying distance. “No, I think it’s smaller 
than that,” answered Jachimczyk. 

Evans walked over and produced a 
.38 caliber bullet from his pistol belt. 
“Here, try it.” Jachimczyk tested the 
bullet against the hole, found it much 
too large. “I think it’s probably a 32, or 
maybe a 25.” “Want to try a 25?” sug- 
gested Evans. “Do you have one of those 
too?” Evans drew a small pistol from 
his shoulder holster, unloaded it. and 
handed over a .25 shell. “This man 
comes prepared,” deadpanned Jachim- 
czyk. The fit was perfect. Jachimczyk 
placed the skullcap on a table with the 
cartridge end sticking straight out like 
a brass peg, and the bullet head pro- 
truding exactly through the opening. 
“We ought to take a picture of that,” he 
realized, and Thomason once more sup- 
plied his Instamatic for that purpose. 
“You know.” said Jachimczyk, “that’s 
really kind of pretty.” 

He returned to the brain which still 
rested sullen and strange on the carving 
board. Rinsed down, it was light tan and 
coruscated and looked like a deflated 
walnut. Jachimczyk surveyed the glands 
and nerve ends for possible signs of 
damage or violence, found none and 
reported this fact to the tape recorder. 
There was only the one small, terribly 
final bullet hole. 

He took up a knife and began to sec- 
tion the brain, lopping off thin, even 
slices as if he were carving a roast. The 
interior showed white with minute red 



dots. The dots were blood vessels in 
cross-section, meaning there was blood 
pooled in the brain at the time of death, 
which only happens when death is trau- 
matic and fiercely abrupt. There were 
thick, dark, almost black clots of blood 
in the left frontal lobe, “caused by mas- 
sive hemorrhage secondary to the bullet 
wound.” Jachimczyk picked cautiously 
through the brain slices until, from one 
of the edges, he retrieved a flattened, 
mangled, once-lethal clump of lead. “By 
darn!” he exclaimed, “it’s a 22, a 
mashed-up 22. Boy, it’s really smashed.” 
Evans peered over at the fragment. 
“Looks like it might be one of those 
new 22 magnums,” he said. “Maybe 
so,” Jachimczyk agreed, “maybe we’ll 
find some more of it. A lot of it is 
missing.” He started sifting through the 
mutilated brain some more. 

Lee Roy meantime had been searching 
in the vicinity of the left jaw for the 
second bullet, to no avail. He wheeled 
75-3786 outside to the X-ray machine 
and shot some pictures of the area. 
Jachimczyk occupied himself dissecting 
the neck organs, which Lee Roy had pre- 
viously removed. They revealed no evi- 
dence of hemorrhage and the hyoid, a 
fragile wishbone-shaped bone at the base 
of the tongue that is almost always 
snapped when strangulation is at- 
tempted, was still intact. Jachimczyk 
dutifully informed his tape recorder of 
this news, then turned to Dcruse the X- 
rays. They betrayed a twisted piece 
of metal imbedded deep in the jawbone. 

Guided by the X-rays, they had little 
trouble recovering the second bullet. 
“It's torn up almost as bad as the other 
one. They’re gonna have a helluva time 
trying to do much with these,” scowled 
Jachimczyk, referring to the ballistics ex- 
perts at the police lab. He scratched a 
tiny, identifying J in the base of each 
fragment where the mark wouldn’t ob- 
scure the remaining microscopic riflings 
on the tip, and dropped them into a 
small cardboard box. 

Speaking again to the tape recorder, 
Jachimczyk characterized the bullets 
vaguely as “small caliber.” Although he 
might speculate more precisely for his 
own benefit, he would not incorporate 
into his autopsy report anything to 
which he could not ultimately testify 
beyond a reasonable doubt. “They can 
weigh them over at the lab,” he said. 
“They’ll probably figure out what they 
are.” Like most specialists, he resented 
unqualified intruders into his own field 
of expertise, so he too avoided venturing 
into another’s domain. 

Evans walked back into the autopsy 
(Continued on page 145) 
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Two morticians reclaim a body while Mateo Gutierrez washes down one of the morgue's specially designed body trays. 
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by A. C. Greene 



Coming of age in Abilene, the buckle on the Bible belt. 



When I was growing up there in the Thirties and Forties, 
Abilene was a one<industry town: God. 

God met the biggest payroll and He was the local real 
estate magnate. Besides owning the fifty church buildings 
and employing the people in them, He held title to the three 
institutions of higher learning in town: Abilene Christian 
College, controlled by the Churches of Christ; Hardin- 
Simmons University, a Baptist school; and McMurry Col- 
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lege, of Methodist extraction. In addition. He had a first lien 
on Hendrick Memorial Hospital, which started life as the 
West Texas Baptist Sanitorium, and formed a joint partner- 
ship with a couple of Roman orders that ran Saint Joseph 
Academy and Saint Ann Hospital. That was a pretty hefty 
inventory for a town of 25,000, Not even the FFA (First 
Families of Abilene) — the Wootens, Radfords, Guitars, and 
Fulwilers — could match it. 

Illustrated by S«an Early/SkeichPad Studio 
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This meant that everybody in Abilene was supposed to 
please the Boss by going to church every Sunday, beginning 
with Sunday school, and a goodly number were expected to 
be back that evening. It also meant that nothing of a public 
or commercial nature could be announced for Wednesday 
nights, which were kept sacred for prayer meetings. 

For the truly devout there would also be young people’s 
meetings, ladies' prayer circles, and Bible study classes, men’s 
business meetings (Abilene's churches were male dominated), 
choir practice, visits to the county jail, baskets for the Don- 
key Flat families at Thanksgiving and Christmas, and “per- 
sonal work,” a broad designation which included such things 
as counseling with unrepentant — read, drinking — husbands 
of “saved” wives, admonishing teenaged girls “how far to 
go,” or knocking on doors in a zealous attempt to inflate 
the numbers of your congregation. 

Naturally, this recital of devotion isn’t wholly on the mark. 
Not everybody in Abilene went to church in such a full-time 
way. A large percentage just attended the eleven o'clock Sun- 



day morning service, put their pledge payment in the col- 
lection basket, and let it go at that. Among the hardshells, 
however, the eleven o’clock service was referred to scorn- 
fully. as “High Mass”; the implication was that a Real Chris- 
tian would be there for more than this single, obligatory 
appearance. But whatever their churchgoing habits. I’ll guar- 
antee you one thing: damn few Abilenians wrote '‘none” 
when they were filling in the “Church preference” blank. 
You had better put down something, even if it was “Roman 
Catholic.” Not only God kept score; so did the banker, the 
credit manager, and the man who signed that temporal pay- 
check. 

Abilene, like Caesar's Gaul, was (and is) divided into 
three parts: Baptist, Methodist, Church of Christ. Back in 
the Twenties and Thirties the Baptists were the major busi- 
ness leaders, but the Methodists had more of the professional 
men. The Church of Christ members stuck together, traded 
with each other, and had the reputation for being good 
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neighbors — honest and dependable — but too damn strait- 
laced and self-righteous, even for Abilene. The big money 
was pretty well divided between the Baptists and the Meth- 
odists; at this period, the Church of Christ was a low-income 
flock. After World War II that changed, and today some of 
the wealthiest Abilenians are members of The Church, as it 
is referred to by those who go. 

Not everybody belonged to the Big Three. Abilene had 
its enclaves of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Disciples, Lu- 
therans, Roman Catholics (as noted), and many smaller 
sects, including some who shout, roll, and speak in tongues. 
By 1940, there were enough Jews in Abilene for a minyan, 
and a synagogue opened out on Chestnut Street. The Presby- 
terians are the oldest denomination in town; the First Pres- 
byterian Church (according to a plaque embedded in a 
downtown sidewalk) was founded more than two weeks be- 
fore the Abilene town lot sale on March 15. 1881. The 
Episcopalians in Abilene (as in most places) have always 
formed a social elite, and it has been more prose than poetry 
that certain ambitious individuals, as they gained fiscal sta- 
tus, worked their way up the churchly ladder from Baptist to 
Presbyterian to, finally, Episcopalian. 

I was always going to write a novel about Abilene. At 
first it was going to be about a boy listening to the midnight 
whistle of the T&P train going east — going anywhere — tell- 
ing himself that one day he would go — anywhere — and 
would become a success, and then he would return to Abi- 
lene in triumph, possibly as a poet. My hero and I were con- 
vinced Abilene needed poets and recognized its need. The 
next novel I was going to write about Abilene was not going 
to be about returning, it was about getting the hell out. The 
boy, now a man, would break free of the narrow conventions 
this hypocritical village imposed on its bright souls, and 
would thumb his nose at Abilene. But neither my novelistic 
heroes nor I could ever decide how to be successful in that 
hedonistic spirit which says living well is the best revenge. 
No, we were ol’ Abilene boys, even the rebels of my imagi- 
nary novels. Immorality was embarrassing, vulgarity awk- 
ward, and no matter how free we thought we were, we just 
couldn't bring ourselves to humiliate our folks or our fellow 
tribesmen. Every time we inspected our standards, they 
turned out to be stamped “Made in Abilene.” 

Thirty years later, I still haven't figured out how you 
score a win on a town that belongs to God. 

We never thought of Abilene being a hick town or a re- 
ligious ghetto when I was growing up there. We took it like 
it was, the way kids take pretty nearly everything, even 
now. We just supposed you went to church all the time, no 
matter where you lived, just like we took it for granted it 
was windy everywhere and that on lots of spring days the 
schools closed because the sandstorms were so black you 
couldn’t see and so thick you couldn’t breathe. And all the 
religious separatism within the community had an unexpected 
result; it gave a tribalism to life which was comforting. You 
were forced into an identity: “Aren’t you folks Methodists?” 
or, “They’re Church of Christ,” or (with snickers), “They’re 
foot-washin’ Baptists.” After a while it became a part of your 
community face, answering lots of questions about what sort 
of person you were presumed to be before they had to be 
asked — particularly if you were of the Church of Christ, 
which observes certain rituals and holds certain doctrines 
not common to other Protestant groups. Thus, as you were 
assigned to a church (even if you and your family were only 
nominal churchgoers), so you accepted that people would 
consider you a certain way, and that you would make such 
observations of others on the same basis. 

There was a sort of pulpit truce, observed by all but Church 
of Christ preachers, that one did not attack other denomina- 
tions by name or proselytize directly during a service. Al- 
though visiting among the churches wasn’t exactly common, 
it was popular with teenagers, who found it a convenient 
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form of Sunday night dating-— it allowed you to couple ro- 
mance with religious duty. But it could be embarrassing to 
take a visitor to a Church of Christ service. Every time you 
did, it seemed like that would be the night the preacher 
picked to give some other church hellfire and damnation, 
either for not having “a scriptural baptism” (the Church of 
Christ believes only in total immersion), or for having a 
non-scriptural name, i.e., something like Methodist or Bap- 
tist or Presbyterian. 

The dominance of the churches also meant Abilene High 
School didn’t have a senior prom or sock hops in the gym. 
Dancing was suspect anywhere (it could get you kicked out 
of Abilene Christian College), and unthinkable as a publicly 
sponsored school activity. But there was social activity; Abi- 
lene wasn’t that unnatural. There were glorious occasions in 
the front and back seats of various Hudsons, Studebakers, 
and Nashes — occasions shared by the offspring of all the 
assorted Godly — yea, even the Church of Christ, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Holy Roller. There were those good nights 
when you parked out on the lonely dirt roads close to Ely’s 
Tank and learned religious tolerance and ecumenism in its 
most effective form, whether the radio was playing “That 
Old Black Magic” or “When the Saints Go Marching In.” 
And when Bea Jean whispered to you, asking. “What are 
they doing?” it was a form of communion that far antedated 
the Upper Room. So there were plenty of “mixed marriages” 
in Abilene, and crossing church lines was a form of reward 
within that community identity: you might not be “one of 
us” but being of Abilene you were at least certain to be 
of God. 

I’m not sure we Greenes were a typical Abilene family. 
We were a little poorer than some, but a little more bookish 
than others. My grandmother Maude Cole was head 
librarian of the Carnegie Public Library, which was the 
cultural sanctuary of Abilene during the depressed Thirties. 
In that fundamentalist society, an artist was considered at 
best non-contributory and at worst sinful. Even so, an in- 
teresting circle, with nothing else to do, hung around the 
library making literary talk and keeping my grandmother 
writing her sonnets and painting her purple landscapes. The 
library itself was magnificent, the most imposing public 
building in town. Old Andrew Carnegie had built It for 
Abilene in 1909, and it was a tall, brown brick structure 
with deep, stone-trimmed windows, a red tile roof, and wide, 
wide eaves which were just right for protection against the 
West Texas summer sun. It was quiet and cool in summer 
and cozy in winter, and for decades was almost embarrass- 
ingly adequate for a town the size of Abilene. Although it 
was in the heart of town, it was surrounded by big pecan 
and catalpa trees and offered a perfect island for youngsters 
who wanted to get away to other worlds. There were two 
famous teaching sisters at Abilene High, Miss Tommie and 
Miss Bobbie Clack, who, with my grandmother and her 
library, launched 90 per cent of the literary dreams in 
Abilene for decades. 

The Carnegie Library was tom down late in the Fifties, 
and the 50-year requirement of Carnegie’s bequest having 
lapsed, the name of the new library was changed to Abilene 
Public Library. The building is larger and more useful, but 
it is a graceless box, utterly without the charm of that old 
red-roofed landmark it replaced. And with that perverse 
dedication to drabness which afflicts city builders in Texas* 
arid regions, the trees were chopped down, ending forever 
that particular oasis of the spirit in central Abilene. Only 
MissTommie, in her nineties, survives. 

My mother wasn’t Jewish, but she was a Jewish mother 
about one's obligations and eating all the food off your plate. 
Her chicken soup was red beans. She had lots of pride when 
it came to the kind of people she classed us with, but when 
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Is Your Life Dull? 

Is Your Environment Boring? 

by Gay McFarland 

This is Sally Walsh. She and three other interior designers 
tell how they solve those sorts of problems. 
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O ver the years, interior designers 
have told me about their sex lives; 
their wardrobes; the kind of food, films, 
and people they like or dislike; the kinds 
of parties they give; and occasionally 
even the names of their psychiatrists. I 
have heard about, seen, and touched 
their pet furnishings, art, and rugs. 
I have delved into every facet of their 
lives except one: their favorite project. 
Each has claimed there is no such thing. 

These five designers did not break 
with tradition. There are officially no 
favorite projects in their design-oriented 
lives. There are, however, projects which 
mirror their philosophies better than 
others, which show best what they can 
do with what was once raw space. And 
raw space is. after all, what we all start 
out with. 

S ally Walsh and Carol and Del Her- 
manovski deal in “contract” (of- 
fice) spaces, a type of decorating which 
is a world away from residential work. 
Architect Si Morris of S. I. Morris As- 
sociates in Houston calls Sally Walsh 
the “toughest son of a bitch in the part- 
nership,” and Walsh, the firm’s partner 
in charge of design, loves it. The de- 
signer grew up in South Dakota in a 
family atmosphere “awash with art and 
architecture.” In a first-year college 
course she was once required to identify 
500 famous paintings from color slides. 
“I didn’t miss any of them and they 
didn’t know what the hell to do with 
me. I left. I was a dropout from nothing 
but boredom.” She went to Chicago and 
in a few months was hired by Hans 
Knoll “over dozens of people with ar- 
chitecture degrees because.'' she laughs, 
“he said I had a perfectly blank mind.” 
Walsh came to Houston, helped start 
a decorating business, went to work for 
a well-known contract furniture and 
stationery store, and ended up where she 
wanted to be all along. 

Walsh leans over her neat, travertine 
desk and says, mincing no words, 
“Design is a broad-ranging field. I know 
only contemporary.” And that is how 
she designed the ten floors, each 20,000 
square feet, of the Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line offices in Houston’s Transco 
Towers. The problem was making a 
pleasant environment for more than 
700 workers. “You have to create a 
space which belongs to each person. 
That takes a lot of thought and imagina- 
tion." 

Specifications and detailings are pre- 
cise: specially developed carpeting with 
a twenty-year life; open-space work 
stations situated at 45-degree angles 
from exterior walls for privacy; five- 
foot-high lateral files made with both 
drawers and doors; self-contained sta- 
tions with lighting, retractable phone 
cords, and duplex plugs; one-inch-thick 
fiberglass panels covered with camel 
hair for sound absorption. Furnishings 




throughout are simple, colorful at times, 
and unobtrusive. Walsh says, “There is 
no reason to be aware of the furnish- 
ings. An office is not a furniture em- 
porium. People and paper add color, 
life, interest, and confusion — and those 
things must be allowed for within a 
basic design concept.” 

N orman Foster has long held 
decorating principles whose time 
has recently come. The Corpus Christ! 
decorator (“I do not want to be called 
an interior designer, I am a decorator”) 
has for 30 years believed that every- 
thing — from fibers to furnishings to 
color — should be natural. 

The slight, artistic man dismisses the 
national and international exposure his 
clients’ homes have received in publica- 
tions ranging from Vogue to House 
Beautiful. “1 try only to help people 
have a different life. But I have never 
considered a room successful if it 
looked decorated.” 

Foster considers nature the best teach- _ 
er for decorating homes. “Color is ter- 1 
ribly important in putting an environ- a 
ment together. There are no new colors | 
in the world. I loathe those magazine 
programs that try to get you to buy this 
year’s newest color. It’s a gimmick. The 
best way to understand and achieve 
color is to study flowers, soil, trees, and 
rocks — it’s all there.” 




Top: Octagonal conference room in 
iValsh's Transco Towers, with sand- 
blasted walls. Bottom and opposite: 
Norman Foster in residence combining 
old and natural materials. 
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He also loathes walUto-wall carpet- 
ing, “display window” rooms, non- 
functional antiques, and anything syn- 
thetic. “People are looking for decora- 
tors who understand the human being 
and his relationship to his environment.” 
Foster practices what he preaches. A 
home in the Memorial area of Houston 
illustrates his point. The natural Saltillo 
tile floors were partially covered by nar- 
row lengths of antique Oushak rugs in 



the hallways. The library is dominated 
by a tweive-by-eighteen Persian Serapi 
rug in tones of blue, terra-cotta, and 
brown. The library table came from a 
monastery, the cabinet is sixteenth- 
century Dutch, the chairs English Wind- 
sor and French, the sofas leather. The 
wall paint is a sand color, not white. 
“White would have killed the effect. It 
would not have been comfortable with 
the blues, the terra-cottas, the light and 



shadow. I was an innovator in combin- 
ing contemporary with early furniture. 
This idea of packaging a room out of 
catalogs and showrooms is the most dis- 
gusting thing about this basically phony 
profession. If there is any word to use 
as a criterion in decorating it would be 
simplicity. What you don’t do to a room 
is more important than what you do. 
Formulated decorating is dead, dead, 
dead." 
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D el and Carol Hermanovski, edu- 
cated at Parsons School of Design, 
migrated to Dallas eleven years ago 
and plunged into creating supergraphics, 
photo murals, neon, and plastics. Their 
philosophy is “if you are a good de- 
signer, you should be able to do any- 
thing.” In keeping with that maxim, the 
husband-and-wife team has renovated 
old buildings, painted a graphic on the 
exterior of an office building, and 
designed the interiors of several branch 
libraries, the Dallas Cowboys football 
club office, El Centro College, and some 
homes, townhouses, and apartments. 
They have received national attention 
for their “strictly contemporary” work. 

They use the One North Park lobby 
in Dallas as their example. “The ma- 
terials we used are not earthy and warm. 
They are pristine and hard-edged like 
the building itself. By making the space 
very clean and using few materials, we 
felt we made it look and feel larger. The 
specified material for floors and walls 
was travertine,” said Carol Hermanov- 
ski, “but we felt a pewter-gray granite 
was more appropriate and we used it on 
the exterior steps as well as on the in- 
terior lobby walls and floors. We used 
mirrored Plexiglas for the very low ceil- 
ing [8' 6"] to give an illusion of height. 
The public corridors had to contrast 
with the lobby area, so we used soft 
materials on the tunnels leading off the 
lobby: carpeting, and Velvetex sprayed 
on the walls electrostatically. We like 
the texture of the matte finish and 
marks don’t show. 

“When two materials come together 
it is important to make a neat transition. 
We chose to divide the carpet from the 
granite and the Velvetex from the steel 
with a ribbed black vinyl strip that goes 
across the floors and up the walls. And 
the illuminated indicators covered by 
perforated stainless steel next to the 
vermilion elevator doors are one of 
those 4 a.m. ideas that worked.” 

The Hermanovskis run the gamut of 
materials in executing their design ideas. 
“We are coming in contact with natural 
materials and nature and we see that as 
an important design force. Plastics are 
emerging as organic pieces — plastics 
that look like plastic, not like wood — 
and will be used more. Real lacquered 
walls are good now, if you can afford 
them [about $5 per square foot]. Win- 
dow treatments should be practical, 
views shouldn’t be blocked. Space 
should be clean and simple backgrounds 
for bodies and art.” 

T onny Foy is the Fort Worth de- 
signer who offices in a 92-year-old 
house and lives in a recently remodeled 
home. He cheerfully admits not only to 
upholstering a client's Louis XV sofa in 
blue denim, but also to designing the 
Fort Worth Art Museum solarium, the 
chancellor’s office at Texas Christian 





Top: Foyer and hall of Hermanovski 
project. Dallas' One North Park, show- 
ing dramatic difference between hard 
and soft materials used in each. Bottom; 
Tonny Foy’s living/ dining;/ music room. 
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University, a Victorian complex on a 
ranch, and a car dealership in the style 
of an art museum. 

He is a rela.vcd man who likes “open 
clients — people who are willing to 
learn.” He kicks his oxblood Weejuns 
onto his gray commercial-grade living 
room carpeting, settles back into his 
stark white armless sofa and says, “I 
don’t like anything that is pretentious, 
not people, not houses. 

“I hate oh-my-god rooms — oh-my- 
god good or bad. Details should be 
noticed gradually. They shouldn’t jump 
out at you. Anything that is trendy 
(such as Art Deco) should be done in 
small doses, like chair seats or rugs. The 
most important things in a room are 
people, art, and plants. Furniture should 
just be there. Patterned wallpaper, pat- 
terned Mylar, patterned walls are 
against what I believe in. So are tricky 
lighting gimmicks. Real style is not giv- 
ing a damn about what is in or out. 
It is following your own lifestyle.” 

Foy’s own home reflects his feeling 
that “there is so much confusion in our 
everyday lives, the home should be 
serene.” In a year’s time, the Foys and 
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Top left: Elevator indicator of perforated steel in One North Park lobby. Top 
right: Del and Carol Hermanovski. Bottom left: One end of Foy living room, 
dominated by gla.^s wails and the outdoors. To keep the interior serene, he used 
simply patterned Oriental rug over gray carpet, recessed ceiling lights, clean-lined 
furniture. Bottom right: Designer Tonny Foy in his study. 





architect Emery Young moved the bath- 
rooms, the kitchen, changed all the win- 
dows, raised the ceiling heights, took off 
an overhang, moved the air conditioning 
underground, and added 1200 square 
feet of space. “With all the glass in the 
house, the outside trees became a part 
of the rooms. There was a lot of busy- 
ness going on, so the rooms themselves 
had to be completely quiet.” The walls 
are white, “but light, shadow, and tex- 
ture warm them.” There is very little 
color and little furniture: a piano, a 
dining table, chairs, benches, sofas in 
the living room. Each room has several 
functions and is as comfortable for chil- 
dren as for adults. 

Furnishings were mostly reshuffled 
instead of bought new; some are ten 
years old. Most of the pieces are 
pedigreed (Mies van der Rohe, Le Cor- 
busier, Ward Bennett), but some were 
bought at import shops. Colors were 
kept to a minimum and textures 
are important. “In the living room we 
mixed black, gray, and brown as well as 
wicker, steel, and canvas. The paintings 
are no-color. You can follow only your 
feelings in a house like this.”# 
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JACK RUBY? 

by Gary Cartwright 



How a small-time strip joint operator 
ushered in America’s age of violence. 



All I know about the best man in my 
wedding is he didn't exist. 

Five days before John F. Kennedy 
was assassinated in Dallas, 1 got married 
for the second time. It was a Sunday, 
the day after I’d covered the SMU* 
Arkansas game at the Cotton Bowl, and 
Jo and I — who had known each other 
a good three weeks — were convinced by 
this romantic con man who called him- 
self Richard Noble that we should drive 
to Durant, Oklahoma, and get married. 
Richard Noble personally drove us in 
his air-conditioned convertible. He paid 
for the blood tests and license. We used 
his 1949 Stanford class ring in the 
ceremony, and we drank a quart of his 
scotch and sang “Hey, Look Me Over” 
(“Remember when you're down and 
out, the only way is up!’’) on the way 
back to Dallas. 

There was no such person as Richard 
Noble, and the Stanford class ring was 
bought in a hock shop. Whoever the 
man was who called himself Richard 
Noble had set up a bogus sales office 
in a North Dallas apartment complex in- 
habited mainly by airline stews and in- 
domitable seekers and had managed to 
ingratiate himself with his personality, 
credit cards, liquor supply, and national 
WATS line. A month or so after the 
assassination, which I assume he had 
nothing to do with, Richard Noble 
vanished in the night. The FBI came 
around asking questions, and that was 
the last I heard. 

A lot of bizarre people were doing 
some very strange things in Dallas in the 
fall of 1963, and Richard Noble was 
only one of them. Madame Nhu bought 
a dozen shower caps at Neiman-Marciis 
and tried to drum up support for the 
Diem regime in Saigon, even while her 
host in the U.S.. the CIA. laid plans to 
assassinate Diem himself. Members of 
the American Nazi Party danced 
around a man in an ape suit in front 
of the Times Herald building. Congress- 
man Bruce Alger, who had once carried 
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a sign accusing Lyndon Johnson of 
being a traitor, went on television to de- 
nounce the Peace Corps as "welfare 
socialism and godless materialism, all 
at the expense of capitalism and basic 
U.S. spiritual and moral values.’’ 
Zealots from the National Indignation 
Committee picketed a UN Day speech 
by Ambassador Adlai Stevenson; they 
called him Addle-Eye and booed and 
spat on him and hit him on the head 
with a picket sign. When a hundred 
civic leaders wired strong and sincere 
apologies to the ambassador, General 
Edwin Walker, who had been cashiered 
by the Pentagon for force-feeding his 
troops right-wing propaganda, flew the 
American flag upside down in front 
of his military-gray mansion on Turtle 
Creek. There were pro-Castro cabals 
and anti-Castro cabals that overlapped 
and enough clandestine commerce to 
fill a dozen Bogart movies. Drugs, arms, 
muscle, propaganda; the piety of the 
Dallas business climate was the perfect 
cover. A friend of mine in banking 
operated a fleet of trucks in Bogota as 
a sideline. Airline stewardesses brought 
in sugar-coated cookies of black Turkish 
hash without having the slightest notion 
of what they were carrying. 

Jack Ruby was having one of his 
customary feuds with an employee of 
his Carousel Club, but this one was 
serious. His star attraction Jada claimed 
that she feared for her life and placed 
Ruby under peace bond. Newspaper ads 
for the Carousel Club during the week 
of November 22 featured Bill Demar, 
a comic ventriloquist — hardly Ruby’s 
style, but the best he could do. 

And someone took a pot shot at Gen- 
eral Walker in his own home. People 
said later it was Lee Harvey Oswald. 

If there is a tear left, shed it for Jack 
Ruby. He didn’t make history; he only 
stepped in front of it. When he emerged 
from obscurity into that inextricable 
freeze-frame that joins all of our minds 
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This picture of Ruby and his pets hung on the wall of his Carousel Club office. 



to Dallas, Jack Ruby, a bald-headed 
little man who wanted above all else to 
make it big, had his back to the camera. 

I can tell you about Jack Ruby, and 
about Dallas, and if necessary remind 
you that human life is sweetly fragile 
and the holy litany of ambition and 
success takes as many people to hell as 
it does to heaven. But someone else will 
have to tell you about Oswald, and what 
he was doing in Dallas that November, 
when Jack Ruby took the play away 
from Oswald, and from all of us. 

Dallas, Oswald, Ruby, Watts, Whit- 
man, Manson, Ray, Sirhan, Bremer, 
Viet Nam, Nixon, Watergate, FBI, 
CIA, Squeaky Fromme, Sara Moore — 
the list goes on and on. Who the hell 
wrote this script, and where will it end? 
A dozen years of violence, shock, 
treachery, and paranoia, and I date it 
all back to that insane weekend in Dal- 
las and Jack Ruby — the one essential 
link in the chain, the man who 
changed an isolated act into a trend. 

Jack Ruby had come a long way 
from the ghettos of Chicago, or so he 
liked to think. He described the Carou- 
sel Club as a “f — ing classy joint” and 
patrons who challenged his opinion 
sometimes got thrown down the stairs. 
The Carousel was a dingy, cramped 
walkup in the 1300 block of Commerce, 
right next to Abe Weinstein’s Colony 
Club and close to the hotels, restau- 
rants, and night spots that made down- 
town Dallas lively and respectably sin- 
ister in those times of official innocence. 
You can see more flesh in a high school 
biology class now than you could at any 



of the joints on The Strip in 1963, but 
that wasn’t the point. Jack Ruby ran 
what he considered a “decent” place, 
a “high-class” place, a place that Dallas 
could view with pride. “Punks” and 
“characters” who wandered in by mis- 
take were as likely as not to leave with 
an impression of Jack Ruby’s fist where 
their nose used to be. 

Cops and newspapermen, that’s who 
Ruby wanted in his place. Dallas cops 
drank there regularly, and none of them 
ever paid for a drink. Any girl caught 
hooking in his joint would get man- 
handled and fired on the spot, but Ruby 
leaned on his girls to provide sexual 
pleasures for favored clients. 

Jack Ruby was a foul-mouthed, 
mean-tempered prude who loved chil- 
dren and hated ethnic jokes. He didn't 
drink or smoke. He was violently 
opposed to drugs, though he maintained 
his own high energy level by popping 
Preludin — an upper — and it was rumored 
that he operated a personal clearing 
house for mob drug runners. He was 
involved in shady financial schemes, 
and the IRS was on his back. A swindler 
who called himself Harry Sinclair, Jr., 
told Secret Service agents that Ruby 
backed him in a bet-and-run operation. 
Ruby supplied cash and introduced 
Sinclair to likely victims. (H. L. Hunt 
was supposed to have been one.) If 
Sinclair won, he’d collect; if he lost, 
he’d write a hot check and split. Ruby 
got 40 per cent of the action. 

Sex shocked and disturbed him, and 
that’s how Ruby had his falling out with 
Jada, who had been imported from the 



500 Club in New Orleans so that the 
Carousel could compete with the much 
classier Colony Club (where Chris Colt 
was stripping) or Barney Weinstein’s 
Theatre Lounge around the corner, 
where you could catch Nikki Joy. Ruby 
was childishly jealous of the Weinsteins, 
who drove Cadillacs and Jaguars and 
took frequent trips to Las Vegas; and 
he assuaged his envy by drafting com- 
plaints to the stripper’s union, the 
Liquor Control Board, and the IRS, 
accusing the Weinsteins of whatever. 
Even the FBI, to its sorrow, knew of 
Ruby’s antipathy for the Weinsteins. Of 
all the Ruby rumors that have flour- 
ished and died through the years — that 
Ruby fired at Kennedy from the rail- 
road overpass, that Oswald visited the 
Carousel Club a few days before the 
assassination — only the most current 
one, that Ruby was an informant for 
the FBI, seems to have much truth to 
it. Hugh Aynesworth, a Times Herald 
reporter who knew Ruby well, verified 
it: “In 1959 the FBI tried eight times 
to recruit Jack Ruby. They wanted him 
as an informer on drugs, gambling, and 
organized crime, but every time they 
contacted him. Ruby tried to get his 
competitors in trouble. ‘OF Abe over 
at the Colony Club is cheating on his 
income tax ... . OF Barney at the 
Theatre Lounge is selling booze after 
hours.' After a while the FBI gave up 
on the idea.” The Weinsteins, not sur- 
prisingly, considered Ruby a creep. 

I first met Jada about a month before 
the assassination. Bud Shrake and I 
shared an apartment on Cole Avenue 
that autumn, and since we were both 
sportswriters, Ruby considered us 
favored customers. He invited us to 
the Carousel one night, and Shrake 
came home with Jada. We all became 
good friends, and when Jo and I got 
married a few weeks later, Jada gave 
us our first wedding gift — a two-pound 
Girl Scout cookie tin full of illegal weed 
she had smuggled across the border in 
her gold Cadillac with the letters JADA 
embossed on the door. Jada cleared 
customs with 100 of the two-pound 
tins in the trunk of her car. She was 
accompanied by a state politician (who 
knew nothing about the load) and wore 
a mink coat, high-heel shoes, and 
nothing else. The first thing she did at 
customs was open the door and fall out, 
revealing more than the customs official 
expected. That was one of Jada’s great 
pleasures, driving around Dallas in her 
mink coat and high heels, her 
orange hair piled high and the coat 
flaring open. It was a better act than 
the one Ruby paid for. 

Ruby planted the story that Jada was 
trained in ballet, had a college degree in 
psychology, was a descendant of John 
Quincy Adams, and a granddaughter of 
Pavlova. Jada’s name was Adams, J.^' ' 
Adams Conforto, but she hadn’t 
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In the limelight at last, Jack Ruby answers reporters’ questions after a pre-trial hearing in February 1964. 



inside a classroom since she ran away 
from a Catholic girls school in New 
York at age fifteen, and she couldn’t 
dance her way out of a donut. Her act 
consisted mainly of hunching a tiger- 
skin rug and making wild orgasmic 
sounds with her throat. As a grand 
climax Jada would spread her legs and 
pop her G-string, and that’s when Ruby 
would turn off the lights and the hell 
would start. 

The other strippers and champagne 
girls hated Jada. She was a star and 
acted the part. The bus-station girls 
from Sherman and Tyler came and 
went — Ruby automatically fired any 
girl who agreed to have sex with him — 
but Jada treated Ruby like a dog. She 
called him a pansy and worse, and she 
spread word among the customers that 
the hamburgers served out of the Carou- 
sel’s tiny kitchen were contaminated 
with dog shit. 

One night while Jada was ravaging her 
tiger skin, a tourist stepped up and 
popped a flashbulb in her face. Ruby 
threw the startled cameraman down the 
I stairs. Jada popped her G-string about 

a foot, and Ruby threw her off the 
stage. All this took a few seconds, but 
for those few seconds Ruby was an 
» absolute madman. Then he walked over 

to our table and said in this very weary, 
clear, huckster voice, “How’s it going, 
boys? Need anything?” I don’t think he 
remembered what had just happened. 

On the morning of the assassination. 
Ruby called our apartment and asked 
if we’d seen Jada. Shrake said we 
hadn’t, "I’m warning you for your own 



good,” Ruby said. “Stay away from that 
woman.” “Is that intended as a threat?” 
Shrake inquired. “No, no,” Ruby 
apologized. “No, it’s just that she’s an 
evil woman.” 

Unlike the other clubs on The Strip, 
the Carousel was strictly a clip joint 
where Ruby’s girls hustled $1.98 bottles 
of champagne for whatever they could 
get. 

“We kept the labels covered with a 
bar towel,” a one-time Ruby champagne 
girl told me. The woman, who is now 
married to a well-known musician, went 
to work for Ruby when she was seven- 
teen. “Jack would tell us to come on 
to the customers, promise them any- 
thing — of course he didn’t mean for us 
to deliver, but sometimes we did on our 
own time. The price for a bottle of 
cheap champagne was anywhere from 
fifteen to seventy-five dollars. We’d 
sit with the customer as long as the 
bottle lasted, drinking out of what we 
called spit glasses — frosted glasses of 
ice water. We worked for tips or what- 
ever we could steal. 

“Actually, Jack had a soft heart. He 
was always loaning us money and 
knocking the snot out of anyone who 
gave us a bad time. He liked that image 
of himself — big bad protector. He’d 
fire you, then ten minutes later break 
in on you in the john and demand to 
know why you weren’t on the floor 
pushing drinks. One girl there got fired 
about three hundred times.” 

The only “decent” woman in Jack 
Ruby’s life was Alice Nichols, a shy 
widow who worked for an insurance 



company. He dated her on and off for 
eleven years. The reason Ruby couldn’t 
marry Alice, he told many of his friends, 
was that he had made his mother a 
deathbed promise that he wouldn’t mar- 
ry a gentile. Ruby’s mother had died in 
an insane asylum in Chicago. 

Ruby had the carriage of a bantam 
cock and the energy of a steam engine 
as he churned through the streets of 
downtown Dallas, glad-handing, passing 
out cards, speaking rapidly, compul- 
sively, about his new line of pizza 
ovens, about the twistboards he was 
promoting, about the important people 
he knew, cornering friends and grab- 
bing strangers, relating amazing details 
of his private life and how any day 
now he would make it big. He once 
spotted actress Rhonda Fleming having 
a club sandwich at Love Field and 
joined her for lunch. You could always 
spot him at the boxing matches. He’d 
wait until just before the main event, 
when they turned up the lights, and 
he’d prance down the center aisle in 
a badly dated hat and double-breasted 
suit, shaking hands and handing out 
free passes to the Carousel. 

He was always on his way to some 
very important meeting, saying he was 
going to see the mayor, the police chief, 
some judge, Stanley Marcus, Clint 
Murchison. And every day he’d make 
his rounds — the bank, the Statler Hil- 
ton, the police station, the courthouse, 
the bail-bond office, the Doubleday 
Book Store (Ruby was a compulsive 
reader of new diet books), the delica- 
tessen, the shoeshine parlor, radio sta- 
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tion KLIF. 

KLIF was owned by Gordon Mc- 
Lendon, whom Ruby once identified as 
“the world’s greatest American.” Mc- 
Lendon, who billed himself as ‘‘the Old 
Scotchman,” made his reputation re- 
creating baseball games on the old 
Liberty Broadcasting System until 
organized baseball conspired to shut 
him down. The Old Scotchman would 
sit in a soundproof studio a thousand 
miles from the action he was describ- 
ing, reading the play-by-play from the 
ticker, his voice shrill and disbelieving, 
while his sound man (Dallas’ current 
mayor Wes Wise was one of them) beat 
on a grapefruit with a bat and faked 
PA announcements requesting that the 
owner of a blue 1947 Buick please 
move his car out of the fire lane. Later 
McLendon pioneered the Top Forty 
music/ news format, introduced a series 
of right-wing radio editorials, ran un- 
successfully for Ralph Yarborough’s 
Senate seat, and launched a one-man 
campaign against dirty and suggestive 
songs like “Yellow Submarine” and 
“Puff, the Magic Dragon.” The Old 
Scotchman, Jack Ruby liked to say, was 
his idea of “a intellectual.” 

Ruby wasn’t a big man — five-foot- 
nine, 175 pounds — but he had thick 
shoulders and arms, and he was fast. He 
swam and exercised regularly at the 
YMCA, and was a compulsive con- 
sumer of health foods. He had an ex- 
pression that dated from his street- 
fighting days in Chicago: “Take the 
play away.” It meant to strike first. He 
usually carried a big roll of money, 
and when he carried money he also 
carried a gun. 

Hugh Aynesworth saw the many per- 
sonalities of Jack Ruby as clearly as 
anyone. Aynesworth recalled a night 
at Ruby’s second club, the Vegas, when 
a drunk came in after hours with a 
bottle bulging from his inside coat 
pocket. Ruby took the man’s two dol- 
lars, showed him to a table, then 
smashed the bottle against the man’s rib 
cage. Another time Aynesworth encoun- 
tered a dazed, bleeding wino staggering 
near the Adolphus Hotel. The wino had 
tried to bum a quarter from Ruby, who 
smashed him in the head with a full 
whiskey bottle. Yet at times Ruby could 
be embarrassingly sentimental. 

“Ruby was a crier,” Aynesworth re- 
calls. “I mean, he could go to a fire 
and break out crying.” 

Aynesworth has been investigating 
the events of that week for twelve 
years and has concluded that the War- 
ren Report is mostly accurate. Two 
nuts, two killings. “In Ruby’s case the 
conspiracy theory is totally ridiculous,” 
he told me. “Ruby would have told 
everyone on the streets of downtown 
Dallas. Ho. ho, ho, they asked me to 
help kill the President. Of course Vm 
not gonna do it.” 



Joe Cavagnaro, one of Jack Ruby’s 
best friends, made the same observa- 
tion. 

“Nobody would have trusted Jack 
with a secret,” he said. “He talked too 
much.” 

Cavagnaro is the sales manager of 
the Statler Hilton, a neat, manicured, 
gregarious man who exudes the person- 
ality of downtown Dallas, but he was 
just a man in need of a friend when 
he arrived in 1955. Cavagnaro was eat- 
ing at the Lucas B&B Restaurant next 
to the Vegas Club one night when Ruby 
sauntered in, said hello, and picked up 
the check. 

“He was a fine person,” Cavagnaro 
said. “Much different than the picture 
you read. He had a big heart. He was 
good to people. Anyone down on his 
luck, he'd help them to the point of 
excess. There was a policeman whose 
wife and kid were in an accident, he 
took over a sack of groceries. He’d read 
something in the paper about some poor 
family and he’d go to the rescue. Sure, 
he had a short fuse, but remember, he 
had to police his own business; other- 
wise they’d close him up. The vice 
squad was always hanging around his 
place. Some drunk would act up and 
Jack would remove him without the vice 
squad being aware it ever happened.” 

Cavagnaro and Ruby had coffee at 
the Statler a few hours after the assas- 
sination. Ruby was extremely upset, 
and blamed the Morning News. 

“He said it would be a cold day in hell 
before he placed another ad with the 
News,” Cavagnaro told me. “Jack was 
a true patriot. He was also a Democrat. 
He thought Kennedy had done a lot 
for the minorities. Just from a business 
standpoint, he said, something like that 
could kill a city.” 

Did he say anything about killing 
Oswald? 

“I think everyone in Dallas said 
something to the effect that ‘I’d like to 
kill that SOB.’ " 

But Ruby did it; that is the differ- 
ence. What did Cavagnaro think when 
he heard the news? 

“I thought, yes, Jack could do that. 
I’d seen him hit a guy once for insult- 
ing a girl. The guy practically left his 
feet and flew across the street.” 

In the same block as the Statler Hil- 
ton and the Dallas police station, in a 
spot called the Purple Orchid, Ruby’s 
ex-champagne girl joined 80 million 
viewers of Ruby’s astounding crime on 
television. The girl turned to the bar- 
tender, who had also worked for Ruby, 
and she said: “Well, Jack’s finally gonna 
get recognized.” 

Times Herald editorial page editor 
A. C. Greene and his wife had just 
driven home from church. Betty Greene 
ran ahead to answer the telephone, and 
when A. C. walked in the kitchen door 



she told him that someone had just 
killed the man who killed the President. 
He was someone who owned a down- 
town nightclub, Betty Greene said, be- 
wildered. Oh, God, A. C. thought: Jack 
Ruby! 

While Ruby was shooting Oswald, Jo 
and I were driving from Columbus, 
Ohio, where I had just met my new 
in-laws, to Cleveland, where the Cow- 
boys were playing the Browns. The 
NFL was the only shop that stayed 
open that weekend. They claimed ihat 
it was a public service, and in retrospect 
I think they were right. Shrake met me 
at the press box entrance and told me 
what had happened. 

“Jack Ruby!” I said. “Why not.” 

“Why not,” Shrake said, shaking his 
head. 

If you believe that Jack Ruby was 
part of a conspiracy, a “double cutout” 
as they say in the spy trade, then you 
must also conclude that the conspiracy 
involved dozens or even hundreds of 
plotters, including Captain Will Fritz of 
the Dallas police department. Time and 
events make Ruby’s role in a con- 
spiracy almost impossible. Oswald was 
to have been transferred from the city 
jail to the county jail at 10 a.m. — 
that was a solid commitment Chief 
Jesse Curry made to his intimates 
among the press corps. If Ruby had 
been gunning for Oswald, if he had 
premeditated the crime that 80 million 
witnesses saw him commit, he would 
have been at the police station at 10 
a m. But he wasn’t. There were several 
reasons for the delay in transferring 
Oswald, but the main one was Will 
Fritz’s insistence on interrogating the 
suspect one more time in city jail. 

Ruby knew when the transfer was 
scheduled. He had covered the event 
like a reporter on a beat: Parkland Hos- 
pital, the assassination site, the press 
conferences. He was always at the 
center of the action, passing out sand- 
wiches, giving directions to out-of-town 
correspondents, acting as unofficial 
press agent for District Attorney Henry 
Wade — who, like everyone else on the 
scene, simply regarded Jack Ruby as 
part of the furniture. Twice during a 
press conference Wade mistakenly 
identified Oswald as a member of the 
violently anti-Castro Free Cuba Com- 
mittee. The second time a friendly voice 
at the back of the toom corrected the 
DA. “No, sir, Mister District Attorney, 
Oswald was a member of the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee.” The voice was 
Jack Ruby’s. How did he know that? 
Well, it was in all the news reports, but 
there is a more intriguing theory: an 
FBI reoort overlooked by the Warren 
Commission suggests that one of Ruby’s 
many sidelines was the role of bagman 
for a nonpartisan group of profiteers 
who stole arms from the U.S. military 
(Continued on page 129) 
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There are two kinds of people: those who love oysters and 
those who wouldn’t try them on a bet. 



by Helen Murray-Baxter 



Henry VIII would eat hundreds at a 
single sitting. Casanova devoured SO 
each evening to reap their legendary 
aphrodisiac effect. Like fine wines and 
cheeses, oysters have a mystique. They 
are consumed not so much to satisfy 
hunger as for the pure pleasure of eat- 
ing them. 



To the connoisseur, the ultimate 
oyster experience is to eat them while 
they are alive, with their gills still 
quivering. This ideal is difficult to 
achieve,however, unless you ship out on 
an oyster boat or know a very good 
oyster bar. The next best substitute is to 
get. the very freshest you can and at the 



same time remain alert to the wily res- 
taurateur who tries to pawn off a 
shucked-in-Louisiana oyster as one 
shelled at his own place. Hence the 
first rule for the oysterphile: be wary. 

Oysters are a type of mollusk found 
around the world, from Greenland and 
(Continued on page 153) 
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The Strange Case Of The 
Missing Parks 

by Griffin Smith, jr. 



You’re taxed for parks, but you don’t get parks. Why? You 
guessed it: the Parks and Wildlife Department. 



As with most bureaucratic fiascoes, 

JK the plot begins with good inten- 

f A tions. 

AA Throughout the late Sixties 
M A and early Seventies, state Sen- 
ator Don Kennard of Fort Worth had 
tried to convince his colleagues in the 
Capitol that Texas, the land of wide 
open spaces, was desperately short of 
parks. As late as 1961, the state was 
spending less than a nickel a year per 
Texan on the park system, and a grand 
total of exactly two parks had been pur- 
chased. (Several dozen others, mostly 
unsuitable, had been accepted as dona- 
tions.) Kennard, an amiable ex-football 
player and outdoorsman, took as his 
forum a series of Senate interim study 
committees that documented the gaps 
and inadequacies of the existing parks. 
His committees were celebrated for their 
good work (one report won a national 
prize for excellence), but no one paid 
much attention to their appeals for gen- 
erous new parks acquisition funds. 

Then, a warm March afternoon in 
1971. More than a dozen state senators 
are gathered in a smoke-filled room to 
map strategy on the biggest legislative 
issue of the session: establishing a cor- 
porate income tax. They hold a signed, 
blood-oath list of fifteen senators who 
will support it. The Senate’s presiding 
officer, Ben Barnes, is flatly against the 
corporate income tax; but if these in- 
surgents can pick up just one swing 
vote they can rewrite his well-greased 
tax bill and confound the Lobby. One 
of their leaders is Don Kennard. 

Kennard is, astonishingly enough, 
also the sponsor of Barnes' detested 
tax bill which he and his friends are at 
this very moment pledging to amend be- 
yond recognition. He is explaining to 
his fellow senators that he will support 
the corporate tax amendment to the bit- 

Illustrated by Dan Glidden 



ter end, but that if it fails, he will still 
try to pass the bill without it. 

“Barnes asked me to,” he says in a 
soft voice wavering between apology 
and determination. “I said yes. I’ve got 
to do it." His eyes show all the en- 
thusiasm of a soldier who has just 
volunteered for a suicidal mission. And 
not without reason: regardless of what 
is included in the tax bill, everyone 
knows that at $864 million it will be the 
biggest one in the history of Texas. 
Political hemlock. 

Barnes, angling for the governorship, 
is nothing if not cagey; it is clearly in 
his interest to have a liberal sponsor 
his gent)e-on-business tax bill even if 
Kennard retains his right to vote for the 
corporate income tax amendment, which 
he does. But no senator would swallow 
that hemlock for nothing. Before Ken- 
nard agreed to carry the bill he ex- 
tracted Barnes' support for a penny-a- 
pack cigarette tax, dedicated expressly 
for “acquisition, planning, and develop- 
ment of state parks and historic sites” 
which is now known as Fund 31. “I 
wanted to carry the tax bill,” he would 
say later, “because I knew it was the 
only way we could pass that parks 
tax.” 

That is something Kennard’s col- 
leagues understand. When the day 
comes, they do indeed pick up the 
vital swing vote (Senator Bill Patman), 
but the corporate income tax fails any- 
way, 16 to 15, because one of their own 
blood-oath signers (“Diamond” Jim 
Bates) switches to Barnes’ side. Amid 
the furor, it is obvious to all that a new 
era of corporate taxation is not about 
to begin. For Kennard, a twenty-year 
legislative veteran who will lose his race 
for reelection in 1972, the climax 
comes that afternoon as Barnes’ tax bill 
quietly passes, the cigarette tax intact. 



It was the last chance, and he had 
made it. It might be years, perhaps 
decades, before a dedicated parks ad- 
vocate would again have such leverage 
to exact major financial support for 
parks. What gives the victory its sweet- 
ness is Kennard’s conviction that a new 
era of parks acquisition, a massive 
preservation of the state's history and its 
scenic wilderness, is about to begin. 

This is the story of why it didn’t. 

Governor Preston Smith’s signature 
was hardly dry on the 1971 tax bill 
before the Parks & Wildlife Commission 
began eyeing Fund 31 hungrily — but not 
for the purposes Kennard envisioned. 
“Our intent,” Kennard says, “was that 
the heavy part [of Fund 31 expendi- 
tures] ought to go into acquisitions. 
They’re not making any more land, and 
it’s getting more expensive all the time.” 
As the fruition of years of work by 
Kennard and the Senate interim com- 
mittees, Fund 31 was designed above 
all else to rescue endangered scenic and 
historic sites: to save, in the words of 
their 1969 report, “some of our land- 
scape in its true natural state” and to 
protect surviving aspects of the Texas 
past “from desecration.”* Instead, with 
breathtaking enterprise, the Department 
held back on acquiring such parks and 



* Said the report: 

"Too much emphasis has been placed . . . 
on providing small areas of full development 
and tourist attractions; too little has been 
placed on acquiring significant natural areas 
large enough to form self-contained ecological 
units, for preservation as wilderness. . . . 

"It is a tragedy to wake up and find the 
Texas parks system consisting only of a chain 
of reconstructed forts, some campgrounds in 
lovely settings with restrooms and snack 
bars, but no extensive sections of Nature's 
Texas — not one place to leave your car and 
strike out on a trail or down a stream that 
will take you Into a Texas without people and 
pollution. This is a sadness and a failure we 
simply must correct." 
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“The commissioners — and public parks — are kicked around by 
the Legislature because they show up wearing a Kick Me sign.” 



energetically diverted its new-found 
wealth into whatever channels best 
promoted its own self-interest: develop- 
ment of pre-1971 parks, a new depart- 
mental headquarters building, employ- 
ee salaries and operational expenses, pet 
projects for influential local politicians, 
and purchase of recreational parks 
where fees can be charged to swell the 
Department’s total budget. The Depart- 
ment has found Fund 31 such a fiscal 
windfall that of $53 million collected 
since its inception, less than $9 million 
has been spent to purchase land. 

It is an axiom of political science 
that bureaucracies do pretty much what 
they want to do, regardless of what the 
lawmakers tell them to do. Fund 31 is 
a perfect example. In every instance 
where the Department could plausibly 
argue that the law allowed an option, 
it has invariably chosen the path that 
best advanced its own narrow institu- 
tional interests. Take “development” — 
one of the three purposes for which the 
Legislature has said Fund 31 money 
could be spent. 

The language of Fund 31 left two 
key questions unresolved. The first was 
how expenditures should be apportioned 
among “acquisition, planning, and de- 
velopment.” The second was whether 
the Department could use Fund 31 to 
develop and improve its older, pre- 
1971 parks. These questions arc not as 
dry and technical as they might seem at 
first glance. The answers determine 
what sort of parks the people of Texas 
will enjoy. Because park sites may be 
priced out of reach (or spoiled) by the 
time the Department gets around to 
buying them, money spent on develop- 
ment can represent acres of irreplaceable 
parkland lost to the future. Acquisi- 
tion is more urgent than development. 
It was supposed to have priority. Never- 
theless, the commissioners decided to 
pour Fund 31 Into development of old 
parks and to buy only as much new 
land as they could afford to develop 
immediately. 

“I can see why they’d want to beef 
up what they already had,” says Ken- 
nard. “A lot of parks were in pretty 
bad shape in 1971. But Fund 31 was 
for expansion, not overall development.” 
Kennard hesitates to condemn the com- 
missioners’ decision, but others do not. 
Says San Antonio Representative Ron 
Bird, the current watchdog of Parks & 
Wildlife: “All the hearings show the en- 
tire intent was for it to be spent strictly 
on park acquisition in the beginning. It 
was only supposed to be used for de- 
velopment after the acquisitions reached 
a good level.” 



Alas, once a law is passed, individual 
legislators’ protests about what it really 
means are as tinkling bells. In practice 
the unavoidable imprecision of language 
gives the bureaucrats the last word. At 
Parks & Wildlife that word happens to 
be “development.” The commissioners 
seem willing to coast along, unhurried, 
on the theory that it doesn’t much mat- 
ter what they buy as long as they tend 
to their developing. “People are all the 
time telling us we’ve got to buy some- 
thing because it's unique, or because 
They’re not making it anymore,’ ” says 
Pearce Johnson, the crusty, strong- 
willed chairman, whose term has five 
years to run. “Well, every grain of sand 
is unique, and they’re not making any 
more of that, but I don’t think we 
ought to go out and start buying up 
sand.” 

For a bureaucracy, development is 
inherently more fascinating than mere 
acquisition. It generates all sorts of pos- 
sibilities that keep people busy and 
fatten the annual report: planning, 
construction of facilities, staffing, bud- 
geting — and soon, reappraisal of the 
plans, the facilities, the staff, the budget. 
It is multifaceted, as they say; and if 
handled skillfully, endless. Acquisition, 
by contrast, offers little more than 
some new pushpins in the map. The 
choice is easy. 

T he same Legislature that ear- 
marked Fund 31 for parks also 
appropriated $8 million for the 
new headquarters “out of such 
funds as may be available” to 
the Department. Just as the Veterans 
Administration, when it received a large 
infusion of new funds to help Viet Nam 
veterans, proceeded to divert this tax 
money into the construction of a new 
building, so the Parks & Wildlife Com- 
missioners enthusiastically concluded 
that Fund 31’s tax dollars were “avail- 
able” for their 133,000-square-foot 
building. 

It is hard to find anyone else who 
agrees. “It is certainly not what I had 
in mind,” says Kennard. Bob Burleson, 
a Temple attorney who helped draft 
Fund 31, says an office building “was 
not within our contemplation.” But 
Burleson, who was later appointed a 
Parks & Wildlife commissioner, hastens 
to add that “I’ve changed my mind, be- 
cause we’ll have a better-quality opera- 
tion if we gel out of this utterly frag- 
mented office situation.” Few would 
dispute that; the Parks & Wildlife em- 
ployees are now scattered inconveniently 
around Austin in ten different locations. 
The question, however, is whether 



Fund 31 should be siphoned away from 
new parks because it is “needed” for 
something else, especially when that 
something else turns out to be office 
space for the bureaucrats who are sup- 
posed to be buying the parks. 

Legally, the issue is not whether the 
commissioners should use Fund 31 for 
their headquarters, but whether they 
can. On that narrow issue they received 
the measured approval of Attorney 
General John Hill, who opined (in 
May 1975) that Fund 31 could be 
spent for office construction “to the 
extent that the building is related to or 
will be used in” the specific purposes 
for which Fund 31 was created. At a 
minimum, that meant Fund 31 could 
not be spent for anything on the Wild- 
life Division’s half of the building. But 
the Attorney General left vague, per- 
haps purposely so, the test for determin- 
ing how much of the Parks half could 
be paid from Fund 31. 

The Department thus had two pos- 
sible choices to finance the Parks side 
of the building: one was Fund 31; the 
other was Fund 64, derived from park 
concessions and visitor fees, and dedi- 
cated by law to the very things that a 
headquarters building would seem to 
typify: “administration, operation, main- 
tenance, and improvements” for the state 
parks system. So the Department chose 
to rely most heavily on Fund 64, right? 
Wrong. Fund 64 is “poor” — only about 
$1.2 million a year, while Fund 31 is 
relatively rich: upwards of $12 million 
a year. It was in the Department’s self- 
interest to find a way of calculating the 
Parks share that would minimize the 
bite on their scarce administrative and 
operational fund, and maximize the bite 
on the prosperous land acquisition fund. 
The more money left undisturbed for 
operations, the more resources available 
for the bureaucracy to do what it does 
best: operate. Fund 31 became the 
natural prey. 

Faced with the problem of appor- 
tioning the Parks share of the building 
in a way that maximized the costs “re- 
lated to” Fund 31, Parks & Wildlife 
Executive Director Clayton Garrison, 
an accountant, again had two possible 
choices. He could divide the share ac- 
cording to the proportion of the Parks 
Division’s total responsibilities accounted 
for by Fund 31, or he could divide it ac- 
cording to the amount of floor space 
used by employees whose work could 
somehow be described as having a “tie” 
to Fund 31. The first test was sadly un- 
promising: four years ago, before Fund 
3 1 ever came into being, the Parks 
(Continued on page J36) 
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Cynics may say that after all we’ve been through we are too disillusioned to believe in heroes, 
that every person has his price, that morality follows power. But what do cynics know? Richard 
Nixon was a cynic. The man in this photograph, on the contrary, is not. He also happens to be a 
true hero, the first installment of what we perhaps naively hope will be a trend. His name is H. W. 
“Hank” Hise, and he is a retired Marine Corps General who believes in old-fashioned values like 
honesty and courage. When one B. H. Amstead, then president of the University of Texas of the 
Permian Basin, assured a legislative committee last year that no taxpayers’ money had been spent 
on the school’s golf course and duck pond, General Hise — then an administrator at the school — 
pointed out that our money had in fact paid for those very things. The regents and administrators of 
the University of Texas System showed their appreciation for Hise’s honesty by doing everything 
they could to get rid of him and to protect Amstead. What does Hise consider the lesson of Water- 
gate and Duckgate? ’The price for liberty and justice,” he says, “is eternal vigilance.” Heroic words. 
The price, however, also included Hise’s job. Now he’s an unemployed 55-year-old general. That’s 
one reason it’s so hard to be a hero these days, and why we could use a few more. 
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But, oh, the advantages of winning any one of them. 

Will you choose $100 a year for life? A new 1976 car? One of seven 
trips for two? Ora more energetic prize: 100 kilowatts of electricity, gallons 
of gas, bags of coal or logs to burn? lOo you crave gooseberry jam? Smith- 
field ham? Anything from soupto nuts? Oroneof ourother 83 prizes? 

In any case, any winner may have a change of mind and ask for 100 
ft. of dollar bills ($200) instead. 

Each winner will get a letter telling exactly what the prize includes, 
what choice there is (if any)of style or color or flavor, and what options there 
are on deliveries of perishable goods. 

Please read the rules carefully and note especially that each sweep- 
stakes must be entered individually, with each entry mailed separately in 
its own envelope, with the sweepstakes number in the lower left corner. 

The longer you take to choose, the surer you are to be confused. 

That's one more of the disadvantages of Benson & Hedges lOO's. 





portrolf pointed of you 



$ 8 H Green Stamps 



TOO 



TOO 





TOO 



TOO 




cruise up the Amozon* steel*belled rodlol tIrM 



OrrKIAl tUUS- NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 

1 Write the number of the »v>«ep»ioke* you with to 
provided on the official entry blank, or on o plai 
paper. 

2. Hond-print your nome, oddress ond zip code 



1 your entry, in- 



clude wi'£ it tfte bottom poneit from two empty pockt of Benton 8 
Hedgei lOO's, Regular or Menthol or the words ''Benton & Hedges 



I determined by the 
veepste' 

to execute en affidavit of releai 



lOOr' bond printed on a plain piece of paper. 

" ' ■ often 
ond « 

)Ot, P. 

be pottmorked b. . . 

A. IMPOIITANTs You mutt write the number of tfve sweeptfokes you 



E^ u wish, but you mm enter only one sweepttoket 
entry must be mailed teparotely, to; Benson & 
edges lOOt, P.O. Box 2032, Wettbury, New York I IS9I. Entries mutt 
*• ttmorked byJonuory 31, 1976 ond received by Februory 10, 1976. 



ore entering on the outside of the envelope, in the lower left-hond 
corrter, 

5. Winners will be selected In random drawings from entries 
fer sweepstakes by Notional Judging Institute, ln<„ an in> 



dependent judging organisation whose decisiant ere final, 
of winning will bn def * *— “■ — 

. . tfease and eliglblll^. AllprisM 

will be awarded. Only one prise to a family. Ciability for 
taxM is the sole rMponsibility of the individual winners. In 
lieu of any prise, winner may elect to receive a cash award 

of saoo. 

6. Contest open to oil U.S. residents over 21 yeort of age, except em- 
ployees and their families of Philip Morris, Inc., its odvertising 
ooertcies ond Notional Judging institute, Inc. This offer is subject to 
ail federol. state and local Tows. Void in Idaho, Missouri, ond wher- 
ever prohibited, restricted or taxed. 

7. For m list ef winners, send e ttemped, seff addressed 
envelope to BENSON A NIDOES WINNERS UST, P.O. Bax 
a44a, Wastbury. New York 1IS91. list will be available by 
Moy 1,1976. 



TOO “ TOO ' TOO ^ “ TOO 



-s' 







ortltnolson sofori In Africa* 



pocket wotch 



surfboord in Howoil* 



TOO TOO 




TOO 




fruits o month for a year 





Benson 8 HedgM 100's. Now In he’d pock. too. 



TOO " ” TOO " TOO 



Benson & Hedges lOO's, RO. Box 2032, 

Westbury, New York 11591 

I've chosen the following sweepstakes and I've read the rules carefully. 

The sweepstakes number is and the prize is 

NAME 



pickles In a barrel 




cons Spinoch 8 O borbell | IMPORTANT! You mutt writ* the number of the sweepstokes you ore entering en the outside of the erwelepe. Ml the lower leh-hortd eemer. 

•Plus trovel ond occommodofions for two. 







The following pages feature our annual 
Texas Monthly Gift Guide, a special 
advertising section replete with gift ideas 
for the holiday season. 

In addition, between pages 120 and 121, 
you’ll find a convenient Reader Service 
Card which can be used to request addi- 
tional information about each item in the 
Gift Guide. Simply complete the postpaid 
card and drop it in the mail to us. We’ll see 
that your request for information is for- 
warded to each advertiser you indicate. 

Gift orders should be placed by writing 
directly to the advertiser, according to 
the information provided in each adver- 
tisement 




Until now 

riding the range has been 
a rather mundane experience 




But now just in time for a Texas Christmas 

and only at Marty’s can you find 

handcrafted, custom-designed leather saddlebags 

stocked with eight 26 oz. bottles of Dom P^rignon Champagne 

and one four-pound tin* of Romanoff Fresh Iranian Beluga Caviar. 

The bags are fastened with four sterling silver buckles with 

up to three sterling silver initials of your choice. 

$ 1 ,000.00 IISCLUDING TAX AND DELIVERY IN TEXAS. 

Circle the interest card or call (214) 526-7796. 



A limited quantity of this unique gift 
is available. Orders must be received by 
December 1 , 1 975. Allow two weeks for delivery. 
Deliverable anywhere in Texas where delivery 
of alcoholic beverages is allowed by law. 
•Weight will vary slightly from tin to tin. 
Photograph by Constance Ashley 



g 3316 OAK LAWM J DALLAS 
essential to the epicure 



Just one of the many custom gifts 
available from Marty's, the retail 
merchants of the rarest and finest 
wines, spirits and gourmet foods. 



Circle No. 1 on Reader Service Card 
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SKP506 

•BOTTOMS UP' 



SKP50I 

"To have joy one must share It, 
Happiness was bom a twin " 



LEAN I N'M TREE 



Boi 1S00 R NT56, Bouldci, CO 80302 



USE DUS HANDY COUPON OR ORDER BY LETTER FRDM: 
LEANIN’ TREE Boi IBOO'R'NTSe, Boulder, CO 80302 



Print 

No. 


How 

Many 


Print 

No. 


How 

Many 


Print How 
No. Many 


Total Prints 
Ordered 




SKP501 




SKPS06 




SKP515 


Total Cost It 
S4.00 Each 


$ 


SKP502 




SKP508 




SKP516 


Postage and 


i 


SKP503 




SKPS09 




CHECK HERE 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


Colo. Res. Add 
3% Sales Tax 
Calif. Res. Add 
6% Use Tax 


$ 


SKP504 




SKP510 




Postage and Har 
S8 01 to$18 00 i 
SEND TO: 


dling: Orders to S8 
dd 90t. $18.01 a 


00 add 70C, 
nd up add SI. 00 


Remit Total 
with Order 
HOC. 0.0. 


$ 



Name 

Address- 
City 



-State - 



FUNSLINGIN’ POSTER- PRINTS MAKE HUMDINGER CHRISTMAS GIFTS 



Cheer up the countryside with these colorful characters by Bill Hampton or the famous 
Skinny Saloons of Lloyd Mitchell. Order a pair and get your collection started today. Use 
them for birthday, get-well and friendship occasions. Prints are cellophane-wrapped on 
stiff heavy cardboard, carefully packaged and shipped flat ready for use. Fast service and 
complete satisfaction are guaranteed or your money back. Order direct from this ad or 
send for free catalog of all merchandise. Leanin' Tree, the nation's leading publisher of 
western fine art, has been selling happy customers by mail for over a quarter century. 



n many mounds of worth. 
And walk wtth braves of every tribe 
Who hve in peace on earth 



SKPSOl 

May neither drouth nor rain mr bllaard 
C^urb the joy-juice in your gizzard. 

And may you camp where wind won't hit you. 
Where snakes won't bite and bears won't gll you! 



SKP504 

"There were a helluva iol 
of things they didn't tell rr 



when I hired on with this outfit." 



SKP509 

Nothing Is so strong as gentleness. 
Nothing so gentle as real strength 



SRP502 

May your horse never stumble, your spurs never rust. 
Your guts never grumble and your cinch never bust! 
May your bools never pinch, your crops never fail. 
While you eat lots of beans and slay out of jalF 



$KPS03 

HANG TOUGH. PARDNER! 



$XP$1$ 

Middle age. from forty on. 
Need not mean wur youth is gone. 

Only that before you lose H. 
You doggone well had better use It! 



SKP515 

HANG IN THERE, OL' BUDDY! 







s 

I 

I 

i 

I 




A gift? . . . imagine . . . freshly ground 
whole bean coffee . . . tea . . . imported 
brewers for Drip, Cappuccino, espresso 
. . . Mugs and accessories. 

Specialists in the world’s finest coffees 
Order by phone 

The Quadrangle*Dallas’ 214/748-1133 




Bank Americard 



yuur Grandfather clock 
is a once-in-a-lifetime 
investment. You will 
choose a family 
heirloom which will not 
only appreciate in 
value, hut also in 
sentiment. Let us assist 
you in making the right 
decision. 



the 



•Sivin^iH ’ ‘^enelulum 



Over 500 clocks 
from which to choose 

2800 Routh 

191 The Quadrangle, Dallas 
(214) 744-3713 

MasterCharge Diners Club 



i 

I 

I 

I 

i 

i 



CHOICE REMEMBERANCES 

Lasting Gitta for Home • Hunting Lodge • Camper • Reid or Stream 




Hand-blown, nubby surface quartz glass wtlh 
authentic duck painting permanently tired on. 
Pictured: 15 oz. Roly Poly $26 50 set o< 8. 
(4- $1.33 Tax. Postage $1.^). Other sizes 
Other art also available. 



Gerber cutlery sets handsomely boxed in 
solid walnut chest DIFFERENT because of 
the combination of razor-fine honed steel and 
design elegance. BETTER because of the 
high degree of precision found In Gerber’s 
skilled hand craftsmanship. Pictured 3 pc 
set $56.00 (4- $2.80 tax. $1 50 postal). 
Choice of set selections available. 




V 




„Hunter^ 
Ijradlee Co. 

OUTFITTERS TO THE SPORTSMAN 



Magnum Hunter FolOir>g Knite complete with 
custom sc^jbard. Solid brass handle iniayed 
with Macassar ebony. Balanced to perfection 
these heavy-duty Gerber knives are designed 
to dress and skin medium ar>d large game 
and for general outdoor cutting tasks. They 
are made wtth a positive safety locking sys- 
tem Secure when opened. "Safety pause" in 
closing. Sue pictured: 3%" Blade .1 25" thick. 
Priced; $34.50 ( + $1.73 tax. $1.00 postage) 
Additional sizes available 



#291 The Quadrangle 
2800 Routh * Dallas, Texas 75201 
(214) 744>1030 



VERY, VERY SPECIAL CREATIONS. 

FOR HIM. FOR HER. FOR THEM. 

by recognized artists. 




Authentically detailed metal sculp- 
tures. Wall Pieces. Small Pieces. 
Whimsical. Nostalgic. Beautiful. 
Conservatively priced to fit all needs. 

A. Antique Bike on Marble Base 5" x 
5” S16.00 ( + .80 tax; 81.50 piostage) 

B. Miniature windmill on Marble 
Base 11” X 5” 820.00 ( + 81.00 tax. 
81.50 postage.) 




Send me - 



. I’ve enclosed . 



check or money order which includes 
tax & postage. 

Name 

Address 

City Stat 



_Zip_ 



THE BRONZE AGE 

Sculptures in Metal 

180 The Quadrangle 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
(214) 748-46iH 
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IncommonK’ Good Gifting- C Christmas drinkets byWalzd’s. 




A. Silver symmetry in a custoi 

styled flask with twist-lock -i 
cap on 30 inch square link d 
chain $100.00 8 

B. A handcrafted silver 
neckpiece with the perfect ' 
silver heart -25 inch chain 
$95.00 



D. Fine gold wire-lt hooks 
with a double-T clasp $65.00 
Light 'n lovely gold wire 
bracelets - lapis (E) or coral 
stone (F) hook clasps $70.00 
each 

G. A delicate double twist of 
gold - hook clasp $95.00 

H. The famed tank watch by 
Cartier with Swiss movement 
- 20 micron gold plated with 
black lizard band (as shown) 
$180.00 Also available In 18kt 
gold with sapphire stem 
$750.00 

Gold wire rings -one Is never 
enough. TVtito (JV$65.00 Loop 
(K) $75.00 

L. For hecta«l|n4^d gold 

"boMnr pin”*^H^mKn|i 



C. A single bright diamond on 
a fine 15 inch gold chain $95.00 
Order by mall by specifying 
letter code of item(s) ordered. 
Send amount of total purchase 
(check, money order, or the 
name of the credit card you 
would like to use and the credit 
card number), plus 5% sales 
tax and $1.00 handling charge. 






Precious 
Je\\el Salon 



Mail to: Walzel’s. 1800 South Post Oak, Suite D. Saks Fifth Avenue Center of Fashion. Houston. Texas, 77027 
To arrange a purchase by phone, call (713)627-7495 
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An atpak Beltpak is the natural way to carry your load. 
Arms and back are free and comfortable. The weight is 
distributed over the widest part of the cotton lined support 
belt. The two Inch nylon safety belt adjusts to hold the 
load securely in place. 

The outside pocket is 7 inches high with 2 expandable 
pleats. The pleats expand when adding items and have 
two separate openings; 1.) a zipper across the top and 2.) 
a quick release opening at the side. 

The large compartment is 4*/j inches deep 20 inches long 
and 7 inches high. It is lined with foam for added comfort 
ar>d insulation. 

Nowhere is there hard plastic or metal parts to cut and 
bind, making the aspak Beltpak the most comfortable 
pak you will ever use. 



Suggested Uses: 

gift pak 
travel pak 
survival pak 
first aid pak 
hiking pak 



photo pak 
ski pak 
bicycle pak 
fishing pak 
horseback pak 
etc., etc., etc.. 



aspak^Beltpak $28.00 



aspak COUP 

Fish Creek Road • Estes Park, Celorado 80517 • (303) 586 5376 




Tour Trafalgar Sinuire, walk the Rhine, frolic at Friday's or 
dineat Boccaccia 2000 in this soft, wrap-around jacket in 
blue denim, just meant far today's continental woman. Wear 
lapel open or closed at neck. Enjoy the ease ' 
roomy, low pockets. A natural in any 
country or any place. Naturally, 



from Beulah's. 

beuloh's 
blue denim CO. 



i! 



1208 WEST 34TH STREET 
AUSTIN. TEXAS 
(512)459-6002 



Sizes S,M,L 
Jadcet $44 
3/4 length $70 
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money back guarantee 

j BUCKIvES $4.95 

I PEWTER & BRASS BUCKLES 



FOR WEAR ON f %/A" RFI TS 




BUCKLE #'s BELT SIZES COLORS 

Koleaco Enterprises 209 Kirby Suite 314 
Garland. Texas 75042 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOGUE 




Christmas wrappings just for plants. Pot "bloomers " of calico and gingham 
from Calico Critters to give or cheer up your own holiday scheme. 4“. 6*. 8" 
sizes. Gathered: 1.50. 2.00. 2.50. Smocked: 2.00. 2.50. 3.00. Gifts: all stores 
except Champions Village 3 or Village or write P.O. Box 35167. Houston. 
77035. Add 5% tax. 50‘ handling. 

^^olIjouls 



8 

'5 

I 

a 

T3 

<0 

9 

CC 

s 

i 

o 



A fine brandy 

deserves a handsome brandy warmer, 
to project its full aroma and flavor. 
Each of our silver-plated, 
alcohol-flamed warmers comes complete 
with balloon snifter. 




( Send - skier's brandy warmer 8H" high $23.50 
SerxJ tall brandywarmer9M?”high $1250 

I Add $1 50 lor handling, plus sales lax where required. 

□ American Express # Exp Date. 



rm rm cm □ i i i i i 

j DCheckenclosed □ Charge my Dunhill account 

I 



(Signature)- 



□ Please send r>ew Dunhill catalog as soon as available 
Namg 



620 Fifth Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10020 T 



FULLINGIM 



A COUNTRY EDITOR S 
VIEW OF LIFE 

rUTK. 




I. Ec ilB yt . VMlh i IdumalBiK w«k 

«imI Cmhmbc* B»miiii»i:iimi <4 Uw Otpraancfi Era & 
Cvujury & O^ttm HafWra. 



EditMl with oa Intieductian by 

ROY HAMRIC 



A memorable collection of over 25 years of writ- 
ings by Texas' most controversial and out- 
spoken weekly newspaper editor. A book rich 
in reminiscences, brief stories and vignettes 
exemplary of the great tradition of country 
journalism at its best. 

Heidelberg Publishers • 3707 Kerbey Lane 
Austin, Texas 78731 



too TEXAS MONTHLY 
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A GIFT MADE ESPECIALLY FOR HER 

Her Own 

Astrological Pendant 

We make it to your order, for your iadv alone. It 
shows her sun sign, her moon sl^ and the symbob 
for the astrolodcal constellations. We hand<make 
each pendant, following authentic astrological sources. 
The base of the pendant and the sun, the moon and 
her birth signs are sterling silver, richly electroplated 
in 24-k gold. The heavenly signs are inUd in a mosaic 
of gemstones In your choice of 3 ctdors. The 
symbols of the Z<^ac are engraved around the 
edge. A massive 30" gold rope chain completes 
the necklace. 

Her astrological pendant b a beautiful piece 
of Jewelry — and It’s a unique, longdo-be> 
treasured gift. Please specify your choice of 
mosaic gemstones: tui^uoise (blue), blood* 
Slone (r^), or obsidian (black). 

’4{a/tan 

D-1 1 G Broadmoof Hotel Colo. Springs. Colo. 80906 

I 1 



Astrological Pendants. Dale of birth: | 

Mo Day Year | 

' Color of I 

Mosaic background: i 



^ , Send to;. 
I Address;. 
^ City 



Salisfectlon 
ruarantecd. 

Beaadfally 
cift'Wrapi^. 

Shipped reeistcrcd air mall. 



_Zip_ 

□ Check □ Masiet Cluiec □ BankAmericeiO I 
chaige card, triease laclude all numbers, i 
eipretion date and signaluri | 

Colorado rtsidants add 3% sales las Fine . 
Jewelers since 1906 Phone (3031 6344523 J 



Your reflection 
of personal freedom 
and independence 




The Seagull 

Pw#fil^nOK»j 



e Tn« 



Trs* RoaOfu'VW' 

3003 Srw'wOOO Way 
Sa« Ar>g«« Tttas 76901 
P<ease send "W 

.Seaouii Cwensi *'tn Hano-O'aw'i 
Cna.n soko Stall ng ® S?S 00 
. Seagull Crci>ar(si 14K Go<d 
«<m Dial'' '<nk Cha.'’ (S S9S 00 

- Seagull C"o»err$i ' 4 k GoW 

Gow ManO^S'B»n c*'ai' ® $i9S 00 
7eias residenis pieasa add 5% saias 7ai Pr«« .n- 
CHides mailing cnargas 

Please angiDsa Ml tnxxjniny.ino'da' CnecL money 
order or cfeditcard criarge inciudacorrvrere era^i 



care r>umo«r ana a<p.rar'ty><Mre SanKAmencaid or 
Masie'Cnarge NoCOD's Sa^siacl•or^gua'ante«d 
or rnoney ratunoea in ijii 



ceO'l card nurnoer -BA -MC 



It y«u ut.iiii. tgn >0 




smart santas 
shop early 

at S.S. Essenfeld, now open to the public 
after 42 years of selling only to the 
wholesale trade. 

Gift giving from an exclusive selection of 
the ultimate in custom styled diamonds, 
exciting precious gems and fine jewelry. 
Unsurpassed in value at savings up to 
40S. Each gift, growing in value and 
sentiment— a reminder of Christmas 1975. 

Morrdoy-Soturday 94)0 om to 5:30 pm 

S.S.'Tssen/eld & Co. nc 

SUCCESSOR TO MAX DRILLING & CO. 

Jewelers. Diamono Cutters & importers 
in Dallas Over 42 Years 

Suite 901. 1505 Elm 
Dallas. Texas 75201 
6SM6U 

Valley View Bank Buildir>g. Suite 310 
13101 Preston Rd. at LR) 

Dallas. Texas 75240 
387-4515 



DALLAS NEW YORK ANTWERP JOHANNESBURG 
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UleT ef 

LAS 

HATTERS 





Custom made especizdly for “Lone Star” distributors, brewery personnel, 
drivers, supervisors, or anyone interested in a custom made “L.S.D.” hat 
(Lone Stau* Dude). 







Lone Stao* Dude 



Description: 

This hat was created for the Lone Star Bunch with a pull tab crease to make Long Neck 
drinking a bit closer to Heaven. Color: B/belly, brim width 3 1-2" or 4". Crown height 
6 1/2' with or without hand painted, hand tooled Lone Star or Long Neck emblem. Bands 
can have tooling, or shot gun shells, or stars between emblems. 



Personalized name to be printed in 

Head size 3 1/2“ brim 4 1/2' brim 

Band: Lone Star Lor.g Neck Shells Tooling Stars 

Ship to: 



Lone Star Dude hat: $35.00. Hand tooled, hand painted band: $25.00 shipped 
on hat. Please add 5% sales tax and $4.00 for postage, handling, and Insurance. 

Send check, money order, orpurchaseorderto: TEXAS HATTERS 

2058 South Lamar 
Austin. Texas 78704 
(512) 444-9485 



STREET 



CITY & STATE 

zip 

Allow 4-5 weeks for Delivery 



Sales Office: Texas Hatters 
1416 Richmond 
Houston, Texas 
(713) 526-9465 



"We top the Best" 
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Now, a word about our 
Pawleys Island Rope 



Here you see all-around islander Jim Littlejohn taking his 
ease in one of our medium Pawleys Island Rope Ham- 
mocks. 

These are theorig/na/ rope hammocks and one of South 
Carolina's most famous products. We are happy to be the 
area's authorized dealers in these most happy hammocks. 

The one Jim is slung in is 54" x 82”, handwoven, with 
selected seasoned oaks stringers. If one picture can tell a 
thousand words, you know these great hammocks have 
true grit. 

The hammocks come completely equipped with screw 
eyes, s-hooks and chains for hanging them. 

Send an Original Pawleys Island Rope Hammock to a 
friend, or hang on in there with one yourself. Just one of ten 
thousand gift Ideas from Bering Home Center. 



6102 Westheimer 
Houston (713) 7BS-6400 



BERING 

HC.'f.'E CFNTri-; 



STKKALITTLE BIT OF TEXAS 






With Swizzle Sticks Made From Genuine Texas Barbed Wire 





P.O. Box 792 T Carrollton. 'rexa» 75006 



Bach 7' suck hand-cut and 
crafted from the same barbed wire 
used to fence in spreads of Texas 
ranch country. Sets of 8 arc plated m 
blight sparkling chrome or fur those 
with thoroughbred tastes, brilliant 
24K gold. /I nd each set comes in a 
handsome decorator container 
designed to add a personal touch to 
your own saloon. 

So. dress up your bar. sharpen up 
your drinks and fence m your next 
spread with this “purty thang” from 
Texas Puriies. 



Set of 8 chrome 
plated swizzle 
sticks $6.95. Set 
of8 24Kgold 

plated swizzle 
sticks $29.95. 
Include SOc for 
postage & han- 
dling. Texas resi- 
dents add sales lax. 

Order yours today 
by sending a 
check or money 
order (Master 
Charge and Bank- 
Americard 
accepted) to: 




aspen 

the magazine 

A forum for the presentation of relevant 
concerns and issues from the viewpoints 
of an unique community, $4.50. one year 
subscription. Published quarterly. 
Ashley/Moore Publishing 
Box 4228, Aspen, Co. 81611 
303/92S7555 
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:C/WTW offers a completely new necklace of breathtaking beauty. It is fashioned from a genuine 
(or dlder] uncirculated silver dollar that is miraculously etched in 24K gold on both sides. This com- 
' Jbbmtion (rf pure gold and silver is achieved, for the first time, personnally, by the nationally famous Jimmy 
Chin.? Sietling frame electroplated with 18K gold to a thickness of 20 microns. 24" chain is 12K gold filled. 

' *79 

Bxcinilve Distributor for Chin Fashioned Siiver Doilars. 



Name 

Address 

City State Zip. 

Phone Orders (216) 321-0002 



Quan.. 

Amt._ 



□ Check. M.O. Enclosed □ Send FREE Brochure 

□ Master Chge. □ Am. Express □ BankAmericard 

Card No Exp. Date 

Signature Tel 

CARTWHEELS. INC. Dept. P-1 

P.O. Box 281 3695 Green Road Cleveland, Ohio 44122 

Copyrighted : J 
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CANDLESTICK- 
S60orS12a month 
for five mon^^? 



Gift of Gab 



' O 

■ - a 



STCMftV^Y 
S135orS27arrorrth 
forfive months 



ANngUEGOLDf 
S99orS19.80a month 
for five months 



CELEBRITY 
$70 or S14 a month 
forfive months 



Design Line* phones from Southwestern Bell make tieautiful gifts. Ten models to choose from. 



Prices shown do r>ot include taxes or. if applicable, installation and recurring charges Caixficstick R is a registered mark and Antique Gokft is a trademark 
erf the Arrtehcan Telecommunications Corp. -Trademark of AT&T CO 




approximately $2600.00. 
Decot Hy-Wyd Sports Classes 
from $80.00. 



Oak Lawn 

OPTICAL 



Texas’s exclusive distributor for 

DECOT HUeWyo sronrs glasses 

ONE TURTLE CREEK VILLAGE 521^4708 

Oaklawn at Blackburn Dallas |im Sheffield 



GIVE A PRIAAATIVE! 




Hand can ed & painted effigy stoneware reflecting the elegance 
of ancient art at Its finest. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A 1283*0 African fertility Svmbol (1 1 *' dia. x 17" ht.) S30.00 

A 1285-01 Pre-Colombian head, terra-cotta (9"x9") 530.00 

A i285-02 Pre-Colombian head, blackstone (9"x9") $30.00 

A 1287-0 African Fertility Svmbol (10”xl2") $45.00 

A 1288-0 Pre-Colombian Burial Urn (I I "xl 1 ") $40.00 



— A 1283-0 Enclosed Is a check/monev order for items checked. 
A 1285-01 Postage Paid. Please Prinf, OK? Allow 4-6 weeks for 
A 1285-02 delivery. 

_ A 1287-0 Name 
□ A 1288-0 



Address. 
Citv_ 



State. 

Offer void after Dec. 31. 1975 



-Zip- 



AA A 1 1 TH • alpha enterprises 

/V\M I L I U ♦ p.o. Box 330 Wlmberley, Texas 78676 



d 

z 

£ 
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YOU WONT BELIEVE 
ALL THE THINGS 
YOU’LL FIND 




Unicorn 

Limited edition of 500-complete 
The unicorn and I are one; 

He also pauses in amaze 
Before a maiden’s magic gaze. 
And in an instant is undone. 



joeton 



an& son 

JEWELERS 

Family owned since 1888 



611 Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701 
478-2595 

^ li 



Northcross Mall 
Austin, Texas 78757 
451-7517 




IN BUXTON’S 



BAHRAINI 



i'KJ 4234 Oak Lawn 

522-8020 



Hourv lOOO « m (>K>prn 
or l>v 4[>(x>intmpni 




Dallas 
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THE 

AMERICAN 

EAGLE 



A Limited Edition of 200 

Born in Europe and educated in China. Inpe creates extraordi- 
nar)' porcelains. An outstanding example is our limited edition 
American Eagle. Genuine porcelain in lifelike color and exqui- 
site detail. Mounted on a solid walnut base it stand 1 " high. 
Sure to become one of the fine Bicentennial heirlooms. Each 
piece is signed by the artist, numbered and comes with a cer- 
tificate of authenticity .... S.^5.00 



Exclusively At 

/ 



Waco And Fort Worth 



R. E. Cox Co. 
Westview Village 
Waco, Texas 76710 

Please Send 

Name 

.Address 

Citj- 



-Eagles 



.State - 



PIcjsc jdd 1.50 for poscj^c jnd h.indlin^ Tcv.i» rcMdencs .idd Yi tJk. 



' From the artist who gave us those 
memorable walls of Armadillo World 
Headquarters — a full color wall calendar 
by the notorious Jim Franklin. 

To order send $6.50 (includes tax & 
handling) in check or money order to: 
EDENTATA PRESS, 503 West 17th, 
Austin, Texas 78701 
250 signed and numbered copies are 
available for $15.00 each. 






... A TRADITION IN GIFT GIVING. Smoked turkeys, cheeses, jellies, nuts, candies and, of course, our 
famous fruit baskets . , . always the perfect gift . . . always In good taste. 



We Invite you to visit our permanent Dallas location at 8302 Preston Center East, 3049 W. 1 5th Street 
in Prairie Creek Village. Plano, Texas and our Christmas showroom at 12102 Inwood Road, Dallas. 

And . . . you're welcome to charge it to your Master Charge, BankAmericard or American Express credit 
card at our stores or when ordering by mail. 



Shown here are two great ways of saying Happy Holidays! ' 

GOODIES FROM GOODMAN 
1000 S. Central Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
(214)748-9651 

Send Gilt No price S ___ 




SEND TO 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

SIGN GIFT CARD 

Want to order additional gifts or give special instructions'? Just 
enclose a separate note with this order 

FROM 

ADDRESS 




No. 1 Rio Grande — a dozen prize Ruby 
Red grapefruit, each weighs more than 
a jx>und lapp. wt. 17 lbs.) 

$e.95 Dallas Delivered 
$9.60 Texas Delivered 
$10.45 Out-of-Texas Delivered 



CITY STATE ZIP 

Check attached □ Master Charge # 

BankAmericard 4 , American Express # 

Check choice of delivery time Send immediately Q 

Thanksgiving Q Christmas □ Special date 

Also send me your 1975-76 Catalog Q 



No. 45 Snack Box— Papersheii pecans 
dot this treasure chest of Ruby Reds, 
oranges, pears and tat red apples, (app. 
wt. 20 lbs.) 

$11.00 Dallas Delivered 
$13.75 Texas Delivered 
$14.50 Out-of-Texas Delivered 
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o'^e-r tne ra;n\,' 

a pi«c« w ciwia'-cfN 

Overflowing with stoom enginot, dellt, boohs, ort, 
rocerdt, and ovon fwrnitwro, oil droemod up by 
thota grown up children ot Creotive 
Playthings, trio, Corgi, and lots more. 

Just fellow the yellow brick rood to 
"Over The tainbow/' o piece 
whore childhood drooms 
f come true. 

Men.'Pri. 9:30 to 9:00 
Sot. 9:30 to 3:00 
Village 3739 Ciipotition tied. 
Austin, Texos 7S703 



MOOD STONE RING. 

THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
WITH MEANING. 

On your finger, the Mood Stone® ring 
takes on coiorful meanings from 
tranquii biue to settled green 
to tense onyx-biack. 

Sterling siiver or gilded vermeil, 

5 to 9 sizes. 45.00 
Fashion Jewelry, dept. 141. 

To order, write Sanger Harris 
Mail Order Dept. Dallas, Texas 75201. 
Texas residents add 5% sales tax. 



dallas 




LOG TOTE 



This large handsome canvas fireplace helper 
keeps you and your floors clean when toting 
logs. Natural colored and washable makes 
the perfect gift for anyone with a fireplace 
and a super special gift for yourself. 



T X. residents 
5% tax send 



Checks or 
money orders 



$11. 50 



LOG TOTE® 

P. O. Box 29851 
Dallas, Texas 75229 




STUDENT 

TOURS 

SINCE 1959 
SELECT GROUPS 
OUTSTANDING ESCORTS 
CO'EDUCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE AGE 
5 Departures June & July by Ship or Air 
23-45 Days Visiting 4-11 Countries... Land Rates from $1,245 
The Ultimate Fun-Filled Educational Experience 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT.. .or mail for free Folder 

Harwood Tours 

I 2428 GUADALUPE ST., AUSTIN, TEXAS PH: 512 478-9343 



o 
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SUPER-SIZE, hard-to-lose, solid brass 3" Turn Key key ring, 7.00 (postage & handling, 1,00) 

B. HI-RISE bird feeder serves six, 13.50 (p&h, 1.50); hummingbird feeder, 8.00 (p&h, 1.25) 

C. CUISINART® food processor juliennes, whips, grinds and kneads, 190.00 with accessories (p&h, 4.00) 

D. CREPE GRIDDLE revolutionizes crepe baking. The secret? Don't pour, dip! 19.50 with recipe book (1.75) 

When ordering by mall, please include 5% state tax and postage & handling charges indicated in parenthesis. In Austin, It’s easy 
to visit the Cadeau, park in our lot behind the store. 




Send NOW tor your I'KF.E cigar and a s^aniple of our special 
blend — Early Darkness 

426 N. St. Marys 
San Antonio, Texas 78205 
u-L-.. .. (512) 226-7621 



SEASATIONAL 
22kt GOLD PLATED SAND 
DOLLARS 

AND SHARKS TEETH 

Never before has jewelry from the sea looked more 
beautiful. Authentic sand dollars and sharks teeth 
plated in 22kt gold with 24 inch chain. Order today for 
a truly remarkable gift for you or your friends. 

JEWELRY BY THE SEA 

3510 Glen Arbor 
Houston, Texas 77025 



Sand Dollars (Specify quantity desired) 

Size 22kt Gold Sterling Silver Price 

Vi-Vainch $19/ea. 

1- 1 Va inch $24/ea. 

2- 2Va inch - $29/ea. 

Sharks Teeth 

22kt. Gold Sterling Silver Price $19/ea. 

Please include $1 for shiping and handling. Texas 
residents add 5% sales tax. 

Jewelry by the Sea / 3510 Glen Arbor / Houston, 
Texas 77025 
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Hhal >ou should 
know about 
authentir 
Indian 
jewelry! 

At last a book 
that comprehensively, yet con- 
cisely. spells out the facts you need to know about buying Irtdian 
lewelry 

A reading "must" for both collectors and occasional buyers, this 
consumer repon includes information obtained from more than 
125 interviews with proven experts in the Indian lewelry business 
Fully illustrated, it explains how to select a dealer, the problems 
of auction "sales", how to spot fakes, recap of Irtdian arts & crafts 
legislation, and much more 

Plan to order your all-important copy today nght now' 









Also seiKl me discount 
prices for 10 or more 
books 



To: QfOpUb 
Dept TM 11 

5505 East Evans Avenue 
Denver. Colorado 60222 

Please send me copies of WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 

ABOUT AUTHENTIC INDIAN JEWELRY with the understanding 
that, if I am not fully satisfied. I can return the bookfs) within 10 
days for a complete refund Enclosed is S3 75, plus 50 cents for 
postage artd handling, for each copy Colorado residents add 6'/^% 
sales tax 

Name 

Add less 

City Slate 







Afternoon Shadows — Bobwhites 
Maynard Reese Edition 950 

Signed & Numbered 
Size 20" X nvi” Full Color 
Price $100.00 

Framed $190.00 



Please send for color literature on additional wildlife, 
western and floral prints! 

Le Meilleur. Inc. 515 West University 

Lafayette, Louisiana 318-234-7871 



Courtship Flight— Pintails 
Maynard Reese Edition 950 
Signed & Numbered 
Size 20" X 26" Full Color 

Price $ 75.00 

Framed $150.00 



James Reynolds Edition 950 

Signed & Numbered 
Size 23" X 3^" 

Price $150.00 

Framed $250,00 




GiM2 Hera Mss 



And then give this one resembling a foil 
wrapped "chocolate kiss". It really doesn't 
matter in which order you present them, 
she'll be delighted either way. Ours is in 
sterling silver on a matching chain. 
$18.50 

We also have smaller kisses for little girls at 
I $9.00 

I ‘The R/ng Leaders" 

KRUGER'S 



Box 1887 



"IVe Se/r Hings Around Everyone" 

Austin, Texas 78767 (512)472-2485 



TENNIS YOUR BAG 

Get this one! 




Full-length zippered pouch on each side of 
leather-like Naugahyde Carry- All. Takes two 
rackets and holds much more than your tennis 
duds. Saddle or mahogany. 

$35 



Name- 

Addresi 

City- 



Color 

Am Ex 



. State - 



M/Chg 

Account Number 



. Charge 
BAC 



WALHER JOl^ES 

1801 So. Post Oak Road 
Houston, Texas 77027 
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Get organized for Christmas 
for $15 and under! 



Marlmekko's calendar/ book keeps 
you In pace with your 76 dates, 
appointmeitts. artd anniversaries. 
Assorted bright, bold, classic cover 
patterns. Satin page marker. 8-t /2' x 
11-t /2". $t 3.00. Texas sales tax .65. 
Please add t.25 for postage and 
handling charges. 



The Ultimate Organizers. 

Designed to store 
magazines, records and 
best-sellers. Washable cot- 
ton duck with green letter- 
ing or red heort. Birch wood 
frame. Mailable cylinder. 
12H,13'W.9-t/2"D.$15.00. 
Texas sales tax. 756. Please 
add t.60 for postage and 
handling charges. 



Pteose send me the following ttem(s): 



Nome 

Address 

City _ — ^ Slate Zip Code 

( ]Check ( )Evons*MorWcal Charge 



m Evans-Monical,lnc. 

I II I 2750 Klrby/Houston. Texas 77006 



Mastercharge Account # — 

SankAmencard Account # 

Shoppers Charge Account #. 






CLASSIC iVTTIRB 



CLASSIC SHIRTS 
BY GANT 

A style to live with for- 
ever. 100% cotton oxford 
cloth with button down 
collars. Colors white, 
maize yellow and sky 
blue. Order in box of 
threes. Regrets: no 
mixing of colors please. 

3 for 848 

SHOE TRADITIONS 
A. WOODEN SHOE 
TREES 85 





r.ANT .‘JIIIRTS NVek «l!te 






No. of additional thrcc(s) 


A. SHOE TREES No. 




B. TOPSIDER Size _ 




C. LOAFER Size 


Color 



n 



Please include ill .50 fur |K>stu{{e and 
handlUig. Texas residents add 5% state 
sales tax. 

BRITTONS 

Clothiers 
2546 Guadalupe 

Austin, Texas 78705 (512) 478-:Ul 1 






B. THE 
NAVIGATOR 
TOPSIDER 

Leather with squeeje 
sole in sizes T'/s-iaVs 
medium or wide. 828 

C. THE BASS 
WEEJUN 
PENNY LOAFER 

Colors black, cordovan, 
and brown in sizes 7‘A- 
12VSi B, C, 
or D. 832 
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Cybia Children of tfie 

Indian Girl Head ‘'Running Deer" 10' $235L'0ft^5^ 

Indian Boy Head "Little Eagle" 13" tall. $32LfiO 

Fully illustrated color Brochure $1.00 



■ I 





515 West University 
Lafayette. Louisiana 70501 
318-234-7872 



the 

weavers 

place 

studio & Gallery 




One of the largest 
selections of yarns and 
fibers for the craftsman. 

• SILVERWORK • TURQUOISE 
• NAVAJO RUGS • INDIAN HANDICRAFTS 

WEAVERS COOPERATIVE 
WhofesaJe and retail on turquoise and jetveiry 



Plaza Balcones 
Austin, Texas 



5519 Balcones 
512-4S2-0532 



THE 

DIAMOND YEARS oe 
TEXAS PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY AYACROEEOHD 



This history of ths Texas Professional Photographers 
Association presents a comprehensive account and 
cotorhi stones of the struggle and growth of a group 
of "art-scientisls' for recognition as a profession 
Most early Texas photographers served apprenice- 
ships lor several years. Others simply tx>ught a 
camera, chemicals, piatts and hung out a shngle 
that declared they were professional photographers. 
These men either learned the hard way or soon fol- 
lowed other erxteavors The lack of formal education 
availaPle to photographers until recent years is 
unique amor>g professions 
This highly technical and ailistic field is a natural 
mecca for people of many talents The exhaustive 
research of Mrs. Croftord. has produced a combina- 
tion of amusing tales and interesting history 
Ava Croftord is a photographer whose skill and 
seasoned judgment recreate some seventy-five 
years of photographc output from members of the 
Texas Professional Photographers Assoaaton Her 
exhaustive research and firsthand recolleclions as a 
Master of Photography and Photographic Craftsman 
describe the commonplace, oftentimes amusing 
activTiies and experiences that accompanied many 
of Texas's earliest specialists and trained artists 
from 169810 1973. 




TO ORDER 

Send a total of $27.25 ($25 00 plus $1 25 lax and $1 00 
postage) to; The Diamond Years 
405 W. 14th Street 
Austr. Texas 78701 




M Btirawr. AiaTtf X M 

Wr:M6 &MK 

; II I TU/,5 • TWHTWtk ytH AHTONW lEWS *»S 
;S>) tlA-Hii Wi » 5W « ZIS 5^ 



M BtiAOwr. AiaTtf X M 

Wr:M6 &MK 'irTRiir^^ 

; II I TU/,5 • TWHTWtk ytH AHTONW lEWS *»S 
;S>) tlA-Hil Wi » 5W « ZIS 5^ 



WHY ar WHEN YOU'VE ftUEHOYAKRlVEP? 

SO YOU CAN m TOEPPERWEINJ LERfflER GEAR. 



CHHS<IV«',»!T6UN5 IN IHi/-' 

nfffmmjmoavt 
ofhewununedstoie 

LtflTHER SOfTSIDEWNEp 
INTDfWTEcrFINESTOUIISiMRK 
BWWNRNISH fttrOPW 
■nIEPERKr.FJttJPUfTEL 
8fl6(2oVij-.ir/ PJHA WKI'EIJNt 
WmH OF OLOfflEC ^E» N'flPMi. 

cowHipt wiiH ovrprtwtEs/irFtc 
.yFJlEE. wumf& WW1 WifH 
m brae; FEE r EEflimr niwtt: 

®flU. HE WAY RWf W. EmA 
EIKH6TA ■»» 
'.EHAIErSttELECflRKKHCU' 
FOUR. BOm 0F2R('-nr,ij46E 
'.HELLS PFWEOTfW RAW 4 
HKTB'l'WolNUllEFlflK'nifiT 
SNW NATIJRALIAN. wT ■j' 



fir.KT!AiA!RT-’KKEri;IED fW'^SM.CE'AERrim 
5IN0WLAR(F UNQUESnON’EP W.CERMRM (CARLJ£ia,'((iflLllV 
COATED [i.NSES W WMATCAE) FOR CLARITY 4 U6ATaAH£R' 
;N6 N0BI66EKTEANAa6AliETTEfm4LI6fir««TW'44Hl 
R»6BER eitPIECES W BACRRJR IftE l»im EYEBWSSES. filSir 
MIS HELP ATTHEeAMEORTAEOfERflaiSEIHaUI® 

?52dcf, 2zj». '0425-cf rvnf 
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kWAtl 

^TOCK 



Limited Quantity 

( Full color 18 X 24 
Lithographs 

by John L. Sheffer ^ 
Enclose jq 

checker g 

money order 

From the Company that 
offers Christmas gifts 
i that give all year long. 

[ TRACY-WALKER, Ltd 

\ P. O. Box 19405 
A Dallas. TX 75209 ^ 



Cougar in the Snow Whitetails in Snow 

The gift that is perfect for those special friends 
clients, grandchildren or pamper yourself with 
this 48 07 .. apothecary candy jar. Personali7.ed 
§ by hand, filled to the brim witli delicious 
individually wrapped Jolly Rancher 
Candies. Order nowl 
Specify: Receiver; Giver: Shipping 
address. siO. 50 ea. plus $1.50 post. 



Tex. 

residents add 5% tax 




Sterling Silverware 
Matching Service 

HUNDREDS OF PATTERNS AVAILABLE 
40-75% off su^ested retail prices 

Active, inactive and obsolete patterns. Now you can buy 
just the pieces you need to complete that treasured heir- 
loom set or to replace lost or damaged pieces. Just send 
pattern name & manufacturer, or photo, drawing or trac- 
ing. Our silver specialists can identify and march hun- 
dreds of patterns. 4075% off manufacturer’s suggested 
retail price on most pieces and patterns in our huge stock. 
We also buy and trade sterling silverware. Send your 
pattern or picture today, along with a list of the pieces 
you want. We’ll rush you full information. 

Walter Drake Silver Exchange 

547-A Drake Building, Colorado Springs. CO 80940 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 




FR.OM AAAYA'5 COLLEaiON OF FINE ACCESSOIMES 




Legal and srondord size leorher bogs for 
women ond ntien; Torroise shell jewelry ond 
boxes; and Keihl's oils in o variety of fra- 
grances ro personalize your gifrs . . . 

SPECIALTY FASHIONS 

1616 LAVACA AUSTIN 
476-6271 

V ! J 

/ 
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Comfortable velour kimono robe: 
The perfect gift for Christmas 

Soft velour in a handsome kimono robe, styled with 
tie belt and large patch pockets ... a gift that's 
sure to please him. One size fits all and monogram 
offered on orders in by December 1 . Choose from 
deep tones of Camel. Navy, Rust, Burgundy, or 
Medium Blue. 

$23.90 

Monogram $2.50 

Phone orders call 214-741-3200 Ext. 14 

Jas. K. Wilson 1515 Main — Dallas. Tex. 75201 — Dept, M 

□ Jas. K. Chg, □ Master chg. 

□ BankAmericard □ American Express 

Card # ^ 



Quantity 


Color 


Monogram 


Total 



































NAME PHONE 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP _ 

ADD 5% Sales Tax and $1.00 Handling 

Jas* ■€. Wils 

DOWNTOWN D A L L A S • H I G H L A N O 




PARK»WYNNewOOD«NORTHPARK*TOWN EAST*SIX FLAQS'RED BIRD 



Baked To Order 




Shipped 
to Your 
Friends 



Never Sold in Stores 



Only Fruitcake 
Honored by N.Y. 
Gourmet Society 



COLLINSTREETBA^ 

Box 176, Corsicana, Texas 75110 ■ 

Please ship: 2 lb.; 3 lb.; ! 

5 lb. i 

Payment enclosed. My list shows eddress, J 

sizes, desired arrival dates. i 

Name J 

Address • 

City, 5 

$tate_ Zip ! 

Send clft list with check or money } 
order. Holiday-ptched, ppd.; 2 lb., ■ 
$5.95; 3 lb.. $8.35; 5 lb.. $13.45. \ 



For you and everyone 
on your gift list . . . our 
DeLuxe is crammed 
with prime fruits and 
pecans, custom-baked, 
shipped from our 
kitchens. Favored by 
hostesses, business 
leaders, royalty, in 158 
lands. Guaranteed the 
best youve eaten or 
money refunded. 

ORDER TODAY! 




Mn. 6u4^tt€44- 23 vOtttUiUtf 

fintplact (tc f:nicc 



(aU ua <uuC accuftaie 

tfAwt Out ^ CMm 
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THE STRONG BOX 




The ideal place to store 
all your valuables. Built-in alarm system 
rings when opened, moved or lifted. 

For double protection, it has both 
dual combination and cylinder key lock. 
Removable tray with adjustable dividers. 
Heavy double-wall construction. 

In gray, tan or black. A $44.50 value, 

$ 19.95 

limit three per customer 

CumbBrland 

3 Dallas Locations 
3209 KNOX VALLEY VIEW 

Also available atFAIRING LTD. a division of Cumberland 

SPRING VALLEY and COIT 

MAIL ORDER DIVISION 
P.O. BOX 34 1 30 DALLAS. TEXAS 75234 

include $2 for shipping A handling 




TEDDY BEAR CHARM 
Ster. 7.50 
14 K. 50.00 



ARMADILLO CHARM 
Ster. 7.50 
14 K. 65.00 



Price Includes Tax & Postage 
Send Checker Money Order to; 

I Palmer’s - Inn of the Hills ■ Kerrville - 78028 




THE JOYOFGIVING 

to the well-endowed woman' 

feurhion specialij't/' in j-izej- 

'12‘h to 26% 38 to 52, 18&^20 
ready-t^-wear, j’portj'wear, 
intimate apparel 



omortsSiiop 



SAN ANTONIO • HOUSTON • CORPUS CHRIST! 
Write to us to add your name to our mailing list 
1616 N. Main, San Antonio. Texas 78212 




A 4 



'Turn your 
friends into 
wine makers 
this Christmas. 

DeFalcos 
provides the magic. 



DeFalco Wine Makers offers 
complete v. ine making kits for the 
novice and a full line of books and 
additional accessories for those who 
are already making their own wine. 

Experienced wine makers at the 
three DeFalco locations can guide 
your choice of just the right gift for a 
friend or for yourself. Come by soon 
for the magic answer to your gift 
problems. 

TheOllaPodrida 

2435 University 12215 Coit Road 1512 Lavaca 
Houston, Texas 77005 Dallas, Texas 75230 Austin, Texas 78701 
713-523-8154 214-233-7895 512-478-0680 
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Sign Language 




The newest way to 
communicate with bad drivers. 

Now you can finally tell the jerks on the roads today 
exactly how you feel about their driving, with 
TAKE THAT Cards, There are 6 brightly colored 
cards and 1 blank card in each set. 

Next time someone doesn’t yield, whip the 
appropriate TAKE THAT Card on them. 

Enclose $3.00 (plus 25e for handling & 
postage) for each set of TAKE THAT Cards. 

TAKE THAT 

P.O. 80X1326 ""E 
Plano, Texas 75074 address 
cify 

STATE ZP 



toqff- potte^q, 

wecJivIng?, furriiture. c*nci jewelru, 
melting o per^onc^l s-tertement. 

tierlDeq Ir^ne gdrllerle?. 
o sinop of 
meinq vet2 I til ings 

10:00 to 5:00 
3706 l^erbeq lone. (Austin, Texas 



r 
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Lafayette’s 

Best-Selling Micro-723 
Mobile CB 2-Way Radio 




HEAR ALL THE ACTION: Works anywhere* 
Memoryscan by Tennelec 




$319.95 



This mighty-mite transceiver boasts 5*watt input power on 
all 23 channels. Dual-conversion superhet receiver has 
excellent stability, gives dependable performance under « 

difficult conditions. Features include variable squelch and « 

noise limiting, push-pull audio, plus 455 kHz mechanical • 

filter for improved selectivity and adjacent channel rejection. • 

“Range Boost” circuitry adds greater range. Dynamic 
microphone. DC power cable, all crystals, mounting hard- 
ware included. (99-32807W*) 



Police, Fire, Sheriff 
DPS, Marine, Rescue 
Amateur. Business. Paging 
5 Band Capability 
UHF, VHF, HF, All Band.«^ 



• 4000 Frequencies 

• No Crystals Ever 

• Never Obsolete 

• 1 Year Warranty 

• Made in U.S.A. 



6846 San Pedro 

San Antonio, Tx 76216 

(512)624-0561 



Lafayette Radio Associate Stores 

I Order now and receive a free directory of all frequencies in your state. 

I Yes, please ship prepaid Memoryscan(s) 

1 CB 2-Way Radio(s) to: 











! City 


State 


Zip 





Please charge it to: I enclose: 

BankAmericard Diner's Club Check Money Order 

Master Charge Texas residents add 5% Sales Tax 

Card # — . 

Yes, I am interested in learning more about the Memoryscan and CB 2-Way 

Radio. 



7629 Westheimer 
Houston, Tx 77042 
(713) 781-5550 
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Make shopping simple for yourself 
by ordering books from Gulf Publishing. 



Garden Book for Houston and the Gulf Coa^ 

Prepared by the River Oaks Garden Club 

Every Texan with a green thumb or brown 
thumb will find this book an excellent 
reference manual for gardening in a tropical 
climate, includes a year round planting 
calendar, planting charts, descriptions of 
plants and design for a garden, photographs 
and everything you need to know to have a 
healthy garden. 

1975. 184 pages, fully illustrated, color 
photographs, charts and graphs for planting. 
S7.95 



Texas Law in Layman's Language/ 

Znd Edition Ralph Walton 

Ignorance of a law is no defense in Texas 
courts. Here, in everyday English, are the es* 
sential facts about Texas law concerning 
marriage, divorce, child custody, property 
protection, damage suits, firearms, rape, 
trespassing, assault, forgery, traffic viola- 
tions. gaming laws and much more in an ex- 
panded 2nd edition. 1975. 246 pages, il- 
lustrated. indexed. $7.50 



Texas Real Estate/Revised Edition Charles 
H Bell 

Real estate is a profitable investment, and 
this easy-to-read book is an excellent presen- 
tation of the principles and problems in- 
volved in real estate. After reading Texas 
Real Estate, you'll have a firm foundation 
about the laws, liens, titles, closing costs, ap- 
praisals and financing for residential and 
commercial property in Texas. 1973. 278 
pages. $9.95 



Front Line General 

Major General William C. Chase 

This is the true story of a fighting man, one 
who devoted most of his life to serving his 
country. It's also the story of the mutual 
respect and friendship between General 
William C. Chase and General Douglas 
MacArthur. A fascinating account of his- 
tory as it actually happened and of this cou- 
rageous man's 40 years in the U.S. Army. 
1975. 256 pages, photographs. $8.95 



Rosita 

Tom Patten 

While Tom Patten was searching for the lost 
“El Diablo" mine of the Spanish con- 
quistadors, he discovered a Yaqui Indian 
woman and her little girl. The little girl, 
whom Patten named Rosita, was eventually 
to become a part of the Mexican aristocracy, 
“the Cinderella of Mexico." A fascinating, 
true story that every Texan will enjoy. 
1975. 88 pages. $4.95 



The Task Worthy of Travail 

Mercer H. Parks 

A new and unique approach to philosophy, 
based on data rather than on assumptions, 
this book is a result of many years of 
research. The author traces the origins of 
contemporary society through history to 
help you achieve a fuller, more satisfying 
life. 

1975. 522 pages, references, indexed. $15.00 



A Little Quiet Dreaming, A Little Time To 
Think. 

Lillian P. Selber 

A collection of the author’s favorite original 
verses from 25 years of writing. Mrs. Selber 
shares all the poetic dreams and inspired 
thoughts of a lifetime, with her feelings 
beautifully expressed. A perfect gift for the 
holiday season. 72 pages, color photographs. 
$2.95 



I Promise You Tomorrow 

Freda Delphine 

This beautiful book of poetry is written with 
feeling and compassion about the everyday 
experiences which touch your life, but which 
are often ignored in the day-to-day shuffle. 
Beautiful photographs capture the author’s 
deepest thoughts. 

1974. 112 pages, illustrated. $5.95 



History of Oil Well Drilling J.E. Brantly 

An artfully illustrated collection of the oil in- 
dustry's most important events. This book 
records for the first time the complete story 
of the oil well drilling industry and includes 
little known highlights about the pioneers in 
the industry. 1971. 1552 pages. 1700 il- 
lustrations. $37.50 



Dictionary of Business and Science/3rd Edi* 
tion David F. Tver 

This expanded and updated edition meets 
the needs of the businessman, scientist, stu- 
dent or secretary who must understand the 
specialized terms of all areas of business, in- 
dustry and science. Ideal supplement to the 
general dictionary for anyone who must un- 
derstand today's specialized words. 1974. 
528 pages, appendixes. $22.50 



Mail Today! 



Yes, I would like to order the books that I have marked below. I understand if I'm not 
completely satisfied, I can return the books in 30 days and receive a full refund. 

Garden Book for Houston and the Gulf Coast $7.95 

Texas Law in Layman’s Language $7.50 

Texas Real Estate $9.95 

Front Line General $8.95 

Rosita $4.95 

The Task Worthy of Travail $15.00 

.\ Little Quiet Dreaming 52.95 

____ 1 Promise You Tomorrow $5.95 

History of Oil Well Drilling $37.50 

Dictionary of Business and Science $22.50 

_ Check enclosed. Add postage and handling per book. 80c in U.S.. $1.00 outside U.S. (Texas 
residents add 5*Y sales tax. 

Bill me 

A-160-1075 



Name 

Address 

City. Slate. Zip. 




Gulf Publishing Company * Book Division 
P.O. Box 2608 • Houston, Texas 77001 
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Famous Gerber 
Folding Sportsman II 

$21.50 

Engraved Initials Free 



An all-purpose 8” knife (3 '/ 2 '' 
blade) with solid brass 
handle with Macassar 
Ebony inlays. Blade 
stainless steel . 

440-C/Rockwell 
Hardness 



J. Rich 
Sports Ltd- 
2367 Rice Blvd-'s 
Houston. Texas 

77005 



57-59, 




Send Knife 

Name 
Address 
City 



Enclosed; $ 
Initials; 



Type Style; Old English □. Script □ 



J.BieS SHORTS lEitd. 

Austin Houston Tulsa 

(512) 451-5191 (713) 529-8767 (918)749-9353 





Lucchese - the ultimate in cowboy boots. Here is the gentle- 
man's conservatively styled boot in brushed goatskin. 12” top 
with Vk" scallop. The top has self-colored silk stitching with 
ribbed design and the same motif is carried out on the toe 
medallion. Antiqued brown. Sizes 7-13. A-E - $152.00 
A belt by Lucchese to match the boot, in brushed goatskin 
with similar stitching and rib pattern. Antiqued brown. Sizes 
32-42 - $29.95 

Top off the perfect western wardrobe with this handsome hat 
of lOx silver beaver, by Bradford. 3^/i" brim. 6’/2" crown. Sizes 
63/4 - 7% Hand creased to style desired - $125.00 

STELZIG'S 

Houston’s Western Store since 1870 

Downtown - Preston at Louisiana 223-4344 
North Freeway - 59-A Exit in Deauville Square 445-0451 



The 

Promise 
Kept 

By Kurth Sprague 
Drawings by John Groth 



THE STORY 
of the inexorable keeping of the terrible promise 
the white men made the Plains Indians, to take 
their land, told with all of its strong color and 
drama in a moving cycle of 21 narrative poems 
by Kurth Sprague, with more than 80 superb ink 
and wash illustrations by John Groth. Regular 
edition: $10.00. Special edition (including an or- 
iginal Groth drawing): $35.00. (Texas residents 
must add 5% sales tax.) The Encino Press, 510 
Baylor Street, Austin, Texas 78703. 
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A THIRD HAND: FROST'S ROOT HDTLER 

For Texans, for boot aficionados, for would-be Texans everywhere who wear boots, 
our exclusive Boot Butler by Renzo, made in Italy. Sturdy yet lightweight chrome 
alloy. On one hand, it removes even the most mud-encrusted boot with ease; 
on the other, it's decorative on a ranch house wall. In the office, it’s a 
Texas-size paperweight! 18.50. In Man's 
World at Frost's in San Antonio and 
Austin or order it by mail. 





100% Cotton T-Shirts 
Choice oi Red, Black or Orange Trim 

Specify: 

Size: SD MD LD XLD 

Trim: Red □ Black □ Orange □ 

Quantity: @ 4 JO Ea. 

Plus .SO Postage Each. 



Smile 

When Yon Soy 
Texas! 



Posters 

@ 2,50 + .50 Postage Ea. 

T 0 xas Residents Add 5% Safes Tax. 

Bradley Enterprises 
P.O.BOX6007A 
Dallas, Texas 75222 




State 



THE CHICKEN RANCH STILL LIVES 



In the hearts of niany Texans and in this pencil rendering by Texas artist 
Al Bates, the story of the femous La Grange attrsiction is depicted during 
the 1930's when it was earning its name. All the intricate detail of the 
original is preserved in this 16^x 24” Limited Edition and a 10” x 13” 
reproduction, lithographed in antique duotone on textured vintage stock. 

With each print, Modem Masterpieces furnishes a colorful history of 
the Chicken Ranch and a 1 0 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. A gift 
that offers many hours of conversation. Order yours today. 



MODERN MASTERPIECES 

3^3 Alabama Court. Houston, Texas 77027 

Please send postpaid: 1 8”x24” Limited Edition prints @ $65.00 ea. 

1 0”x 13” prints @ $12.50 ea. 

Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 

Name — 
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The Beogram* 4002. If you are serious about your audio system, there is no alternative. 



The Beogram 4002 is an automatic, 
integrated turntable unequalled in con- 
cept, performance, and design. It has 
been developed for the exceptionally 
demanding music lover by Bang & 
Olufsen. a Danish manufacturer of 
audio components acknowledged for 
excellence throughout the world. 

The Beogram 4002 incorporates tan- 
gential tracking utilizing one of the most 
sophisticated tone arm assemblies ever 
developed. Driven by its own electron- 
ically controlled motor, the tone arm 
travels in a straight line across the 
record. This linear movement of the 
tone arm permits the stylus lip to always 
remain in tangent with the record 
groove, eliminating the distortion 
caused by the commonly used pivoted 
tone arms. 

The operation of the Beogram 4002 is 
controlled by computer logic circuits. 
Once you have depressed the “on” 
switch, further assistance is unneces- 



sary. The detector arm preceding the 
tone arm senses the presence and size 
of the record and transmits this infor- 
mation to the control unit. The correct 
speed. 33 or 45 rpm, is then automati- 
cally set, and the stylus tip cued in the 
first groove of the record. The lowering 
of the tone arm is controlled by an 
electro-pneumatic damping system 
preventing any damage from occurring 
to the stylus tip. The entire cueing 
operation takes only two seconds. If a 
record is absent from the platter and 
the “on” switch inadvertently touched, 
the tone arm will be instructed to return 
to its rest position and the unit will 
automatically shut off. 

Manual operation is also possible with 
the Beogram 4002. By depressing the 



proper switch on the control panel, you 
may scan the entire record in both direc- 
tions at a rapid or slow speed. Another 
slight touch on the panel will lower the 
tone arm and cue the stylus tip in the 
exact groove you have chosen. In either 
manual or automatic operation there is 
never a need to touch the tone arm. 

The M MC 6000 cartridge is an integral 
part of the Beogram 4002. An extra- 
ordinary piece of engineering in its own 
right, it was developed by Bang & Oluf- 
sen to match the performance levels of 
the Beogram 4002. It is capable of 
reproducing CD-4. 4-channel matrix, 
and stereo records with superb fidelity. 

Bang&Olufsen 



Fioe lostrumrnti for the reproduction of music. 



© HOME EHTERTAINMEm; INC. 

5310 Kirby • 12470 Memorial Drive • 7543 Westheimer • Nassau Bay Center 
526-4317 467-9200 781-1013 333-3723 

ESTABLISHED 1957 



OODlSGOUHTST 

( Continu ed fro m pof^e 76) 

the family needed money that pride 
didn’t stop her from taking a very 
menial job wrapping butter for a penny 
a pound at Banner Creamery. She was 
firm in her religious opinions, once she 
decided to hold them, and apparently 
felt only slight stirs of what our 
preachers warned were “the sins of the 
flesh,” despite the fact she’d married at 
sixteen. Once, a number of years after 
I was happily married to a good-looking 
girl (a Dallas girl), my mother asked 
me, with unusual curiosity about such 
matters, if I actually enjoyed exercis- 
ing conjugal rights. I assured her that 
I found the exercise to be at least as 
good as any form of human activ- 
ity I’d ever heard of. “Hmmrn,” she 
shrugged, “I never could see much to 
it myself.” My father, despite her re- 
mark, was far from henpecked. He was 
a generous, light-hearted man who was 
not one to measure the consequences of 
all things — or how to pay for them. She 
had made him leave the Methodist fold 
and come over to the Church of Christ 
when they married, and through her 
doings (I understand) he never drank 
liquor, wine, or beer, nor did he gamble 
or cuss. He did smoke, but the day he 
turned 35 he pitched half a pack of 
Lucky Strike greens on the lowboy and 
never took another puff of anything. He 
said the Lord did it. 

My mother didn’t like cussing or even 
the milder euphemisms. I got a hard 
spanking at age six or seven when she 
heard me exclaim “Gosh!” after smell- 
ing a little girl’s bare feet. Who knows, 
it didn’t stop me from cussing but 
maybe it kept me from being a foot 
fetishist. My mother even thought “hot 
dog!” was a nasty phrase, since in her 
opinion it referred to a bitch in heat. 

How simple morality was in Abilene 
— although with the years I have come 
to realize that Abilene wasn't unique in 
embracing simple moral derivatives. It 
must have been the same in countless 
small Texas towns, or in the little dry, 
fundamentalist towns all over the South. 
For that matter, I suspect my mother 
was one of a race of mothers the same 
all over the world. 

The demon rum crept back into Abi- 
lene in 1962 after having been exiled 60 
years earlier in one of those periodic 
spasms of Prohibition that dried up so 
much of Texas. The thing that returned 
the demon was a little municipality (you 
can’t even call it a village) named Im- 
pact. Impact lies at the north end of 
Abilene, just off Old Anson Road, and 
if one considers Highland Park and Dal- 
las to have a strange symbiosis, think 
on Abilene the Absolute, and Impact the 
Impure. Impact consists of a neatly kept 
area containing the mayor’s home, two 
big liquor stores, and a grocery where 







H-month diary with appoint- • 

mLMit space. 

54 pagesofAmcricanfactsand 
figures on government, taxes, 
finance, imports and exports, 
population, communications 
and other vital statistics. ..as 
well as a largesection that will , 

be of interest to the world 
traveller. • 
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a perfect gift for 
the coming year... 
THE EXCLUSIVE 
BROOKS BROTHERS 
DIARY 

for 1976 



Invaluable as a means of record and appointment keep- 
ing, and as a source of useful information, the Brooks 
Brothers Diary is a combination diary, atlas and table 
of statistics totalling 230 pages especially selected and 
edited so as to be of particular interest to American 
business and professional men. 

Ideal as a personal or corporate gift, the Brooks 
Brothers Diary is published in a limited number.. .so 
we urge you to reserve your copies now. 

Covered in Morocco-grained simulated leather, 8" x 10", 
printed on super-fine plate finish vellum and plastic spiral 
bound. The title is stamped in gold and your initials may he 
gold leafed at no additional cost. #17.50 

THE BROOKS BROTHERS DIARY CONTAINS: 



.12 pages of maps in color pre- 
pared especially by the famous 
map maker, Hammond — plus 
a new Bicentennial map. 

1 2 pages for busi ness expenses. 
An investment record keeper. 

.A 4-year calendar. 

laiB 



S^tns t'Soys I’urnishings. I^als ir$bocB 

201 FIELD STREET, DALLAS,TEXAS 75270 
HOO MAIN STREET, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77002 
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Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and FViday will now 




And so will lunch and dinner. In case you're 
thinking Saturday’s is one of those specialty 
food places, it isn’t. The Lunch and Dinner 
menus are extensive and well-selected. 

And, of course, your favorite companion cocktail 
is always readily available. At Saturday's. 

The all week place. 



2900M Anderson Lane, Austin, Texas. 
Telephone (5121 451-731-4 




Dallas’ 
totally New 

Entertainment Experience 
At Love Field 

Just *2.95 and you're in LLove— a nonextravagani 
extravaganza of; Unlimited skating (skates included) 
in a dazzling ice arena or futuristic Roller 
Roundabout. Three plush movie theaters New 
Rainbow Room Revue plus live music for multiple 
dance floors. Parades, games, prizes . . and 
surprises. And good food at good prices. 

All you need is LLove. 



LLove! The year round Superparty. 

Opens November 1 7 

Find out what LLove's all about' (214) 357-5661 



beer can be bought on Sundays. You 
can box the compass from Impact and 
all you get is Abilene. 

Impact voted itself into cityhood back 
in 1960 with 28 voters, then voted its 
cityhood wet the same week; but it took 
two more years of courtroom battling 
before the first fifth was fetched home 
by a customer. Abilene look up arms 
and spent thousands of dollars trying to 
hatchet Impact before it could hatch — 
with means and methods not always, 
shall we say, Christian. But Impact sur- 
vived to become a Texas legend. 

Impact, from egg to bird, was the 
idea of its permanent mayor, Dallas 
Perkins. Even the name came from the 
little company he operated: Impact Ad- 
vertising. 1 was there in 1959 the morn- 
ing the idea was born over coffee at the 
Hotel Wooten. Perkins was mad about 
having been picked up in a raid on the 
Abilene Country Club which had been 
led, gangbusters style, by the Texas 
Rangers. Gambling was the target, al- 
though the club made no secret of its 
weekly “Las Vegas Night.” The results 
of the raid were more embarrassing than 
effective: the flower of Abilene society 
was arrested and listed in the paper and 
forced to forfeit $50 bonds. Perkins 
thought the whole thing smacked of 
Melvin Purvis and the Junior G-Men on 
a publicity shoot-out. Someone at the 
coffee table (who hadn't been caught in 
the raid) said well, you can’t fight city 
hall, and Perkins announced on the spot 
he was going to start his own city, by 
God. and keep the damn Rangers out. 
He and his wife Nancy (she a native 
Baptist, he a native Methodist) owned 
about twenty acres of flood plain along 
Elm Creek which Abilene refused to an- 
nex because it would cost too much to 
extend utilities to it that would protect 
it from Elm’s periodic rises. (In Abilene 
the creeks either run sand or flood.) 
Perkins then and there told Dan Sor- 
rells, a lawyer present, to form a city. 

About that lime the state courts hand- 
ed down a landmark ruling that any 
Texas political entity could vote itself 
wet, even if it were only a precinct or 
a tiny burg within a bone-dry county. 
The law for decades had held that once 
a county voted dry, no smaller unit 
within it could vote wet. Perkins saw 
immediately his city could become the 
only (legal) liquor dealer in hundreds 
of miles, and he promised future Im- 
pactions (a name I coined which the 
city has declined to accept) that, if they 
voted wet, nobody would have to pay 
taxes for paved streets, water and sewer 
lines, streetlights or police. The vote was 
28-0 in favor of liquor, and Perkins 
kept his voters’ trust — but not before he 
and Nancy had been cold-shouldered 
by their churches, and had endured 
friends and strangers barging in to pray 
over them in their own living room. The 
first liquor sale didn't come until De- 
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Now, from 

First National Bank in Dallas 

the most comprehensive course in 

Personal Financial Planning 

ever offered by mail 
Take it at home in 9 hours 



Get a Computerized Financial 
Analysis to start you off in the 
right direction 

After you have completed the eourse, we will 
provide you with a complete, detailed and 
confidential (10 to 15 pages) computerized 
Financial Analysis. This Analysis will show 
you exactly where you are now and what you 
are going to have to do to reach the financial 
goals you have set. 



If you were to go out and request a financial 
management firm to do an analysis like this 
one ... it would cost you substantially more 
than the entire Personal Financial Planning 
Course. 

Armed with your new financial-management 
knowledge and with your Financial Analysis 
pointing the way . . . you can look forward to 
the future with confidence. 



How To Make Money 

LESSON 1 

Investments— Real Estate and Securities, Special 
Situations, Risk Factors . . . 

LESSON Z 

Employment Benefits— Tax-Sheltered 
Annuities, Pension and Profit Sharing Plans, Other 
Fringe Benefits . . . 

LESSONS 

Building a Financial Foundation — Life 
Insurance Planning, Savings, Home Ownership, the 
Keogh Act . . . 



How To Keep Money 

LESSON 4 

Taxes, Gifts, and Property Ownership — 

Gift and Estate Taxes, Income Tax Considerations, 
Community and Separate Property . . . 

LESSONS 

Trusts and Wills— The Need for a Will, 
Advantages of Living Trasts, Tax Avoidance 
Through Testamentary Trusts . . . 

LESSON 4 

Plans and Prospects— Life Styles and Budgeting, 
A Comprehensive and Personalized Financial Analysis 



To enroll in First National's Personal Financial 
Planning Course, complete the coupon below and 
attach your check for $36.00, payable to First 
National Bank in Dallas. Or, if you prefer, you may 
charge the fee to your Master Charge account by 
checking the appropriate box and indicating your 



Master Charge account number. Send your 
application to: 

First National Bank in Dallas 

Attention: Tod Almquist 

Post Office Box 6031, Dallas, Texas 75283 



I wish to enroll in First National Bank in Dallas’ Personal Financial Planning Course: 



Name 



Mailing Address 



□ My check for $36.00 is 
enclosed 

□ Please charge my Master 
Charge Account $36.00 



City 



State 



My Master Charge 

Zip Account Number is 



Good Thru 



m/m 



TM 







cember 23. 1962, and that was after two 
Texas Supreme Court decisions had 
been handed down and 5000 appeals for 
destruction had been sent winging aloft 
to the heavenly Landlord of Abilene. By 
summer Dallas and Nancy were ready 
to take their first trip to Europe with 
the surcharge Dallas received from 
every bottle sold. Today he benefits 
from a lease arrangement with the liq- 
uor store management and some people 
in Abilene believe Perkins is the wealth- 
iest man in Taylor County. To indicate 
Impact’s fiscal status, magazine writer 
Betty Cook (a former Abilene resident) 
reports the police drive Buicks. 

Not long after Impact’s impact, the 
lovely historic village of Buffalo Gap, 
fifteen miles south of Abilene and the 
old county seat, also went wet, but re- 
stricted its wet goods to a five-acre 
fenced tract. Here you can not only get 
hard liquor and beer to go, you can eat 
family style at what may be the biggest 
steak house in Texas, dine under the 
stars at a German biergarten, or have 
your cocktails served against the purple 
shadows of the Tonkawa Hills at even- 
tide . . . right offhand, I can’t think of 
a prettier setting for the liquid ameni- 
ties in Texas than Buffalo Gap. 

With liquor at both ends, Abilene 
itself will probably not go wet anytime 
short of Century 21. For another thing, 
that large section of the population affil- 
iated with the Church of Christ won’t 



have it, although The Church is far 
from being as solidly dry as it was pre- 
sumed to be 40 years ago. Nearly all 
the Abilene hotels and motels give 
guests bar club membership cards when 
they register, so the pressure's off, too. 

Another part of Abilene’s reputation 
as the buckle on the Bible belt comes 
from its being the home of Abilene 
Christian College — supported and tight- 
ly controlled by the Churches of Christ. 
(For one thing, you have to be a mem- 
ber of The Church to teach there.) Al- 
though ACC doesn’t draw any lines in 
the religious affiliation of its students, 
myths and legends about it are as rich — 
and ridiculous — as when I enrolled 
there some 30 . . . well, a long time ago. 
One of my favorites is that ACC girls 
were not allowed to sit in a chair 
vacated by a mate until 30 seconds had 
elapsed, so the seat could cool off from 
all that animal heat. Another favorite 
story is that ACC girls could not wear 
patent leather shoes because the toes 
act as mirrors, allowing the oversexed 
boys to see “up there.’’ Or that ACC 
girls could not wear polka-dot dresses 
lest some boy misconstrue them as a 
challenge (now get this) to "poke a 
dot.” Abilene scoffers refer to the ACC 
campus — which covers several acres on 
a plateau at the town’s northeast corner 
— as “Campbellite Hill” or “The Holy 
Hump.” Even in the Forties it was a 
much more sophisticated school than 




We’re Out 
To Get Your Buck... 

at the most unique boutique for men in Houston. Sportswear 
is our business; from jeans to gaberdine, and some of the 
finest leathers and Italian knits to be found anywhere, A 
little tradition, a little flash, or a little inbetween, weVe got 
it, and you won’t see yourself coming and 
going. So come check us out at the Clothes 
Circuit, 900 Lovett Blvd. (one 
block off Montrose) and get 
your shirt together! 
masterchargc - bankamericard 




most Abilenians liked to think, and from 
experience I can attest that ACC stu- 
dents, girls and boys alike, have pretty 
much the same impulses and further 
them in pretty much the same ways as 
other college students. However, when 
I enrolled there, one legend was still 
inviolate: no campus-inspired marriage 
(and there had been hundreds) had 
ended in divorce. That legend, alas, 
didn't survive my sophomore year. To 
illustrate how everything changes, 
churchgoing Abilene, like worldly Dal- 
las, now sadly numbers more divorces 
than marriages in its vital statistics. 

Abilene was no accident, being 
planned and promoted by the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad with some help from 
local ranchers. The name comes from 
the New Testament (Luke 3:1), a fact 
not overlooked by critics of Abilene’s 
alleged all-pervasive sanctimony. This 
biblical source, coupled with the fact 
that it means plain or prairie, might mis- 
lead one to think the name was doubly 
appropriate. But the name wasn’t picked 
for pious or geological reasons, but for 
purely commercial ones. Clabe Mer- 
chant, one of the ranchers, named it 
Abilene in hopes it would become as big 
a cattle-shipping point as Abilene, Kan- 
sas, where he and his twin brother John 
had trailed a few thousand head. In 
point of fact, Abilene, Texas, soon ex- 
ceeded Abilene. Kansas, in everything 
but history. When I was a schoolboy, we 
moaned and gnashed our teeth when 
some radio personality, in a rare men- 
tion, mistook us for them. This might 
be one of the things that has kept a 
certain tincture of humility in the citi- 
zenry. Our Abilene never had stout 
braggarts or card sharps or con men op- 
erating within the city’s history — no fig- 
ures bigger than life. Even if we’d had 
some, they’d just be identified with Abi- 
lene, Kansas. Every time it looked like 
the Texas town would grow out of the 
shadow of that Kansas village (after 
ail, Abilene, Texas, is nearly fifteen 
times its size) something would happen. 
During World War II when Abilene, 
Texas, had both Camp Barkeley and the 
Abilene Air Base, national attention was 
drawn fairly often — what with 100,(X)0 
or more servicemen on hand. But then 
came General Ike Eisenhower, soon to 
be President Eisenhower — and where 
did he live? Abilene, Kansas, of course. 
After Ike’s days in office, “big” Abilene 
moved out again, only to have those 
long-run TV westerns take over, all of 
which took place either in Abilene or 
Dodge City, as though they were the 
only towns west of the Mississippi. Only 
in the Seventies is Abilene, Texas, re- 
gaining its own identity in the national 
consciousness, and no longer, when one 
says, *i‘m from Abilene,” does every- 
body in the room (including a bagful of 
fellow Texans) turn and remark. “Oh — 
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President Eisenhower’s hometown.” 

Abilene has always been a quiet place, 
so far as making news is concerned. I’d 
rate it the most overlooked town for its 
size in Texas, with the possible excep- 
tion of Beaumont. Abilene, however, 
has a style, or patina of dignity, denied 
so many red-dirt towns of West Texas 
— most of which sprang up with some 
oil or cattle boom and look it. Spiri- 
tually, it might be a one-industry town, 
but Abilene, even as Clabe and John 
Merchant were rooting for its becom- 
ing a cow town, would not let itself be- 
come economically dependent on a sin- 
gle crop, a single mineral, or one or two 
forms of animal life. It diversified early. 
It passed a law double quick that trail 
herds on the nearby Western Trail 
couldn’t come through town — even if it 
meant losing the good-time dollars of 
the cowboys. Then it took the county 
seat away from Buffalo Gap (stole it, 
the Gappers still claim) and made more 
money shipping buffalo bones its first 
few years than it did shipping beef. It 
resisted the ranchers — even its founders 
— and started cropping cotton while 
they fumed over barbed wire fences. 

But first and last, Abilene distrib- 
uted and made goods. From its initial 
day as a tent city back in ’81, it had 
wholesale pretensions, and before long 
the town was even finding a way to 
make its old red dirt pay off by manu- 
facturing bricks — and it still makes and 
sells red dirt as “Abilene commons.” 
The miles between Abilene and bigger 
places like Fort Worth and Dallas pre- 
served it from being sucked dry — as 
Abilene would suck dry such nineteenth- 
century neighbors as Hodges, Iberis, 
and Hamby. Abilene was (and is) all 
to itself — there’s got to be a city right 
where it is. Dallas or Fort Worth to Abi- 
lene is a 200-mile drive, then to Mid- 
land-Odessa is 200 more, and from 
there out to El Paso is about the same 
interval. It’s a natural sequence, and 
the only modern inconvenience the city 
feels is a kind of short-haul jet tag: 
Abilene’s a little too close to Dallas to 
get on the schedule of the long-distance 
carriers. So, although Abilene has a 
modern, multi-million-dollar airport, it’s 
served by only one airline, Texas Inter- 
national, and if you want to fly direct 
anywhere but Dallas and San Angelo, 
you’re out of luck. You want to fly 
from Abilene those 200 miles west to 
Midland? You fly 200 miles east to 
Dallas-Fort Worth Airport and catch 
a plane which goes right back 400 miles 
west — passing over Abilene as it flies. 

Part of Abilene’s diversity comes from 
its colleges. Simmons College (now 
Hardin-Simmons University) was the 
first, in 1891. In 1906, having killed off 
poor old Buffalo Gap’s Presbyterian 
College, Abilene got Childers Classical 
Institute, which became ACC. After 
Abilene lost out in the contest to be the 
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location for Texas Tech, the Methodists 
decided it would be safe enough, with 
no state school around, to erect Mc- 
Murry College — which opened in 1923 
and took over Stamford College from 
that Jones County town. 

Abilene’s colleges and the armed 
forces (the army shut down Camp 
Barkeley in 1945 but the Strategic Air 
Command’s Dyess Air Base replaced it 
a decade later) have helped Abilene 
grow steadily — from 26,000 in 1 940 to 
46,000 in 1950 to more than 98,000 
today. Growth has brought economic 
stability — employment is high and cost 
of living is low, one of the four lowest 
in the country — but it has also been ac- 
companied by a casual indifference to 
the past that has permitted the destruc- 
tion of much of the town’s history and 
local color. Gone are the nineteenth- 
century buildings with their cast-iron 
fronts, gone is the South Side’s red- 
light district; and in their place are park- 
ing lots and sloping black sidewalks — 
that's right, black — which absorb un- 
godly amounts of West Texas heat and 
glisten so badly your eyes hurt. The 
history is gone, leaving the center of 
town snaggletoothed and drab. 

From its creation, Abilene has been 
divided in twain by the T&P railroad 
tracks, creating the North Side and the 
South Side — and both area designations 
have persisted as de facto political and 
social definitions. “Were you raised on 
the North or South Side?” is a perfectly 
valid question. It tells what schools you 
attended and who your friends were 
and hints at the social remoteness of 
the two parts. I was reared on the South 
Side and never for a minute dreamed 
the North Siders considered themselves 
our equals. It was a shock, once we all 
got to high school (there was only one 
then), to find that the North Side kids 
and their parents felt very much the 
same way about us. The business dis- 
trict was not quite so fixed, although it 
was similarly bisected. By 1930 the 
South Side commercial establishments 
had become less urbane and all the 
swank lay up Pine and Cypress streets 
north of the tracks, so the more afflu- 
ent South Siders had to trade up north. 
Even today, native South Siders find it 
unthinkable to move to the North Side. 

I guess North Siders feel the same way, 
but I’m prejudiced. 

Abilene has never been a honky-tonk, 
brawling and boozing town — at least 
not since it threw out the saloons in 
1902. For years the only thing ap- 
proaching a sin-haven was Charley 
Blank’s nightclub — and Charley’s was 
more famous for its sign (a two-headed 
concrete horse and a faceless concrete 
rider) than for knife fights and hair 
pullings. Charley used to advertise on 
the radio, in an Ttalianate accent, “No 
stag, no tag. no slacks . . . y’hear me?” 
Even now. Dallas Perkins won’t put in 
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a fancy restaurant and bar In Impact, 
much less a honky-tonk. Despite the 
bitterness with which Abilene fought his 
little liquor locality, Perkins doesn't 
want to justify the old predictions he 
would open a roaring Sin City. After 
all, Dallas is an ol’ Abilene boy. 

But for years there was this larger 
anomaly: Abilene was famous for its 
whorehouses, which in God’s town were 
most unbiblical in their profusion. Near- 
ly half the prostitution decisions given 
in Texas lawbooks came in cases which 
originated in Abilene. The tenderloin 
section was along Chestnut and South 
Second and Third streets on the South 
Side, with a few “hotels” on North First 
all mixed in the business district. There 
were rows and rows of these second- 
story places, each with its dingy 
“Rooms” or “Hotel” sign and a Negro 
porter sitting in a cane-bottom chair on 
the sidewalk in front of the stairway 
going up to the girls. It was a rite of 
passage for Abilene boys at a certain 
age to go down at night and joke with 
those sidewalk porters and, if the girls 
weren’t busy with paying customers, 
gain access to bargain with them. 

When I walked out of Penn Station 
the first time, I looked around and 
asked where the Empire State Building 
was. On having it pointed out, I ex- 
pressed disappointment to my New Jer- 
sey guide. “Why, it’s not as tall as the 
Wooten Hotel.” Stuck in there shoul- 
der to shoulder with the rest of the 
Manhattan skyline, it lacked the lonely 
grandeur of Abilene’s fifteen-story 
tower. Fifteen stories was more than 
enough height to impress us when the 
Wooten was built in 1929. One day a 
friend named Joe Rutledge and I hung 
his brother Keith out of a fourteenth 
floor window by his ankles — with 
Keith’s acquiescence — and after three 
seconds Keith was quick to call it tall 
enough. It’s still the tallest building in 
Abilene. “The Wooten Corner” was, of 
all things, a landmark of lust. For one 
thing, the big sign atop Hotel Wooten 
would burn out about once every five 
years and read: HOT WOO. But mostly 
it was the wind currents around its base. 
Abilene males congregated on the cor- 
ners of North Third and Cypress for 
hours of girl watching, making bets 
whether a girl, coming around that cor- 
ner and hitting that sensational updraft, 
would grab her skirt or her hair first. 
During Camp Barkeley days, when 
thousands of GIs were downtown, the 
Wooten Corner traffic got so disgrace- 
ful an ancient city ordinance was dusted 
off, calling it a misdemeanor “to make 
goo-goo eyes” at an unescorted female. 
I don’t think more than two or three 
unfortunates were ever prosecuted, but 
it got so much nationwide press cover- 
age that for a month or so the comer 
was relatively tame. The unescorted fe- 
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males themselves were supposed to have 
been the moving force behind repeal of 
the goo-goo eyes ordinance. At any rate, 
there were few old maids in Abilene by 
the time the Army moved out in 1945. 

My dad claimed I learned to read by 
studying another reminder of Abilene’s 
sour Puritanism — a big sign that glared 
down on swimmers at the Johnson Nata- 
torium. I love it still. It read: 
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Abilene has its share of distinguished 
citizens and has spread a respectable 
collection of native sons and daughters 
around the globe. Those with artistic 
ambition pretty much have to leave — 
or maybe, it’s just that Abilene puts a 
premium on being content and casts a 
cold eye on ambition of any sort. Ambi- 
tion is often equated with excessive self- 
esteem: “Thinks he’s better’n the rest of 
us.” Fundamentalism not only pays 
scant attention to beauty and cultural 
growth, it suspects imagination. With 
fundamentalism there can be no specula- 
tive philosophy, no broad inquiry of 
life. There can only be doctrine. 

For certain, there are a host of things 
one can’t do or hope to succeed at in 
towns of Abilene’s size, no matter how 
enlightened or advanced they may be — 
so you go. But it is hard to leave — 
harder, I expect, than from most home- 
towns. Even if you succeed elsewhere, 
the impressions of the past make you 
feel the tiniest bit as though you have 
failed. You haven’t just left, you have 
run away from home. Abilene still in- 
sists her children develop and use in- 
ternal constraints. It gets to be a kind 
of pride. And organized religion, even 
if you don’t subscribe ot it, is an institu- 
tion teaching not just self-restraint but 
accountability. You don’t always blame 
external forces for your hard times. 
That gets to be a proud thing, too. Or 
is it just the hometown syndrome? Is 
every town its own Abilene? But where 
else, you ask yourself with a chuckle, 
will I find a funeral home named 
Laughter and a florist named Philpott? 

Marilyn Armstrong, a young execu- 
tive trainee with Neiman-Marcus in 
Dallas, laughed about growing up in 
Abilene, reciting all the annoyances and 
peculiarities of living in the fusty, pokey 
place. And though there was an enor- 
mous gap in our ages, we agreed the 
Abilene experience hadn't seemed to 
change much for its offspring. And we 
agreed we could never go back, or want 
to go back. But a day later she called 
me. worried about how I might quote 
her. She might have sounded mean, 
hateful. “You know,” she said, “I love 
the old town. I wouldn’t want to do any- 
thing to hurt it.” 

Spoken like a true Abilenian. Of 
which there are no exes. 4 
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WHO vns JACK RUBY? 

(Continued from page 86) 

and ran them for anti-Castro Cubans. 

Ten o’clock came and went, and still 
Oswald hadn’t been transferred. It was 
after ten when Ruby received a tele- 
phone call from one of his strippers who 
lived in Fort Worth. The girl needed 
money, she needed it right then. Ruby 
dressed and drove to the Western Union 
office in the same block as the police 
station. He couldn’t have missed the 
crowd lingering outside on Commerce 
and on Elm. At 11:17 Ruby wired the 
money. He walked up an alley, passed 
through the crowd, and entered the 
ramp of the police station, a distance of 
about 350 feet. He was carrying better 
than $2000 in cash (he couldn’t bank 
the money because the IRS might grab 
it) and his gun was in its customary 
place in his right coat pocket. 

Three minutes after Ruby posted the 
Western Union money order, he shot 
Oswald. 

If the world at large was shocked at 
that precise minute, consider the be- 
wilderment of Jack Ruby as the Dallas 
cops pounced on him. What was wrong? 
Had he done something he wasn’t sup- 
posed to do? Didn’t everyone want him 
to kill Oswald? What the hell was this? 

“You all know me,’’ he said pathet- 
ically. “I’m Jack Ruby.’’ 

Jack Ruby had to believe that he was 
guilty of a premeditated, calculated 
murder. The alternative — to admit he 
was crazy — was too awful to contem- 
plate. 

During the trial he told his chief 
attorney, Melvin Belli, “What are we 
doing, Mel, kidding ourselves? We 
know what happened. We know I did it 
for Jackie and the [Kennedy] kids. I just 
went in and shot him. They’ve got us 
anyway. Maybe I ought to forget this 
silly story that I’m telling and get on 
the stand and tell the truth.” 

The silly story that Belli, Joe Tona- 
hill, and other members of the defense 
team were attempting to pass along to 
the jury was that Ruby killed Oswald 
during a seizure of psychomotor epi- 
lepsy. Belli and Tonahill still subscribe 
to this contention. 

“The autopsy confirmed it. Ruby had 
fifteen brain tumors,” Joe Tonahill told 
me. Tonahill, a huge, deliberate, friendly 
man, maintains the Ruby trial “was the 
unfairest trial in the history of Texas.” 
Judge Joe Brown, exhibiting a classic 
downtown Dallas mentality, appointed 
Dallas advertising executive Sam Bloom 
to handle “public relations” and over- 
ruled the defense on almost every 
motion. Ruby himself considered hiring 
a public relations man — or that’s what 
he wrote in a letter to his intellectual 
hero, Gordon McLendon. 

“Jack Ruby needed help long before 



Kennedy came to Dallas,” Tonahill 
said. He was seated at the desk of his 
law office in Jasper, in front of a four- 
by-eight-foot blowup of Bob Jackson’s 
Pulitzer-Prize-winning photograph of 
the Oswald murder. “He was a big baby 
at birth — almost fifteen pounds. That 
could have had something to do with it. 
His mother died in an insane asylum in 
Chicago. His father was a drunk and 
was treated for psychiatric disorders. A 
brother and a sister had psychiatric 
treatment. Ruby tried to commit suicide 
a couple of years earlier. His finger was 
once bitten off in a fight. He had a long 
history of violent, antisocial behavior, 
and when it was over he wouldn’t re- 
member what he had done. What pro- 
voked him? Maybe the flashbulbs — 
that’s a common cause in cases of 
psychomotor epilepsy — or the TV 
cameras, or the smirk on Oswald’s 
face.” 

I asked Tonahill what he thought of 
Ruby as a person. 

“He was a real object of pity,” Tona- 
hill said. “Anytime you see a person 
overflowing with ambition to be some- 
one, that person is admitting to you 
and the world that he’s a nobody. Ruby 
was like a Damon Runyon character — 
a total inconsistency.” 

If Jack Ruby was not crazy when he 
gunned down Oswald, it’s a safe bet the 
trial drove him that way. Day after day 
in the circus atmosphere of Judge 
Brown’s courtroom. Ruby was forced 
to sit as a silent exhibit while psychia- 
trists called him a latent homosexual 
with a compulsive desire to be liked 
and respected, and his own attorneys 
described him as a village clown. He 
didn’t even get to tell his own story, 
and by the time the Warren Commis- 
sion found time to interview him 
months later. Ruby was convinced that 
there was a conspiracy to slaughter all 
the Jews of the world. 

“In the beginning,” Tonahill told me, 
“Ruby considered himself a hero. He 
thought he had done a great service for 
the community. When the mayor, Earle 
Cabell, testified that the act brought 
disgrace to Dallas, Jack started going 
downhill very fast. He got more nervous 
by the day. When they brought in the 
death penalty, he cracked. Ten days 
later he rammed his head into a cell 
wall. Then he tried to kill himself with 
an electric light socket. Then he tried 
to hang himself with sheets.” 

Ruby wrote a letter to Gordon Mc- 
Lendon claiming he was being poisoned 
by his jailers. Many Warren Report 
critics take this as additional evidence 
of a conspiracy. If someone did poison 
Ruby, it was a waste of good poison. 
An autopsy confirmed the brain tumors, 
massive spread of cancer, and a blood 
clot in his leg, which finally killed him. 

The trial of Jack Ruby may have 
been one of the fastest on record. The 
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crime was committed in November and 
the trial began in February. “The 
climate never cooled off,” Tonahill said. 
“He was tried as it was peaking. There 
was this massive guilt in Dallas at the 
time. The only thing that could save 
Dallas was sending Ruby to the elec- 
tric chair.” 

Though there are unanswered ques- 
tions in his mind, Tonahill supports the 
conclusions of the Warren Report. 

“If there was a conspiracy, and it 
was suppressed, it had to involve maybe 
a million people. That’s a bunch of crap. 

“The worst mistake the Warren Com- 
mission made was yielding to Rose 
Kennedy and suppressing the autopsy 
report. There was something about 
Kennedy’s physical condition the family 
didn’t want made public. I don’t know 
what it was. Possibly a vasectomy — 
there was a story he had a vasectomy 
after the death of his baby. Being good 
Catholics, the Kennedy family wouldn’t 
have wanted that out.” 

One close participant in the bizarre 
happenings of Dallas who isn't satis- 
fied with the Warren Commission in- 
vestigation is Bill Alexander, the salty, 
acid-tongued prosecutor who did most 
of the talking for Henry Wade at the 
Ruby trial. Alexander and former state 
Attorney General Waggoner Carr both 
urged the commission to investigate 
FBI and CIA personnel for information 
linking the agencies to Lee Harvey 
Oswald. There is no indication that 
such an investigation took place. 

“I’m in Washington telling the com- 
mission to check out this address I 
found in Oswald’s notebook, in his 
apartment, the day of the killing,” 
Alexander recently told the Houston 
Chronicle. “None of those Yankee hot 
dogs are paying any attention to me. 

“So I say ‘Waggoner, c’mon, let’s get 
a cab.’ We jump in and tell the driver 
to take us to this address. We get there 
and what do you think it is? The god- 
damn Russian Embassy. Now, what 
does that tell you? 

“To this day, I don’t think anybody 
from the commission followed that up.” 

Although Alexander, known to mem- 
bers of the press as “Old Snake-Eyes,” 
was the main reason Henry Wade got 
all those death penalties that the leaders 
of Dallas were convinced would deter 
crime, he is no longer on the DA’s staff. 
Shortly after his infamous declaration 
that Chief Justice Earl Warren didn’t 
need impeaching, he needed hanging, 
Alexander resigned to enter private 
practice. 

When I telephoned Alexander for an 
interview, he told me he didn’t want 
to talk about the assassination. 

“I’d like to kick the dogshit out of 
every Yankee newspaperman, club the 
f — ers to the ground,” he said. You can 
still see them, right up to this day, hang- 
ing around the Book Depository,” 
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“Gourmet Secrets!’ Address: Foreign 
Vintages, Inc., 98 Cutter Mill Road, 
Great Neck, New York 11021. 

Dept. 083. 
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Alexander went on. “Fat-ass Yankees 
in shorts and cameras getting the roofs 
of their mouths sunburned. A carload 
of Yankees pulled up to my friend 
Miller Tucker and said [Alexander 
slipped into an Eastern accent], 'Officer, 
where did Kennedy get shot?’ 01’ Miller 
taps the back of his head and says 
‘Right here, friend, right here.’ ” 

That afternoon I met Alexander In 
his law office and he told me about his 
Manchurian Candidate theory. 

“I worked a solid two years on this,” 
he began. “I read the entire twenty-six 
volumes of the Warren Report just to 
protect myself, and tracked down every 
lead I could get my hands on, and I 
don’t have any evidence that anyone 
acted with Oswald. 

“Now,” he said, raising a finger and 
slipping into third person singular so 
that it would be clearly understood he 
was speaking hypothetically, “Who 
knows how a person has been brain- 
washed — motivated — hypnotized? 

“A man is cashiered out of the 
Marine Corps — he moves to Russia — 
he marries the niece of the head of 
the OGPU spy school — he stays a 
certain amount of months, then turns 
up at the American Embassy and says, 
‘King’s X, fellows, I want to go home. 
Do you think you people might could 
pay my way back to New York?’ 
Wouldn’t somebody debrief that man? 
Hell, the FBI knew he was in New 
Orleans. They sent his folder to Dallas 
before the assassination.” 

On the other hand, Alexander has not 
the slightest doubt that Ruby acted 
alone in a legally sane, premeditated 
manner. Alexander and Dr. John T. 
Holbrook were among the first to ques- 
tion Ruby after the shooting. 

‘Tm paraphrasing now,” Alexander 
said, “but it was like he wanted to open 
the Jack Ruby Show on Broadway, get 
a TV show, write a book. He asked me 
if I thought he needed an agent.” 

Alexander spat tobacco juice in a can 
and said: “Jack Ruby was about as 
handicapped as you can get in Dallas. 
First, he was a Yankee. Second, he was 
a Jew. Third, he was in the nightclub 
business. 

“That’s horseshit about him being a 
police buff. He didn’t think any more 
of a policeman than he did a pissant. 
It was just good business. The vice 
squad kept plus and minus charts on 
the joints ’cause the licenses came up 
for renewal each year. The vice squad 
can kill a joint if they get in the wrong 
mood. Who wants to drink beer with a 
harness bull looking over his shoulder? 

“Quit kidding me about how much 
Ruby loved people. Or how much he 
loved the Kennedys. Hell, where was he 
while the motorcade was passing 
through downtown? In the goddamn 
Dallas NewSy placing an ad for his 
club.” 
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The ex-prosecutor sat back and 
sighed. 

“It’s a real experience to see how 
real, factual history can be distorted in 
ten years so that people who lived it 
can’t recognize it.” 

And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 

—T. S. Eliot, 
from Little Gidding 

On a warm day twelve years re- 
moved from that time of Ruby and 
Oswald, my son Mark and I walk the 
streets of downtown Dallas and know 
the place for the first time. 

The Blue Front where you could eat 
the world’s best oxtail soup and watch 
Willie sweat in the potato salad is gone. 
The Star Bar is gone. Hodges, Joe 
Banks, the Oyster Bar, the musty little 
book stores with their dark volumes, 
the mom and dad shops, the smell of 
pizza, of chili rice, of peanut oil, of 
stale beer, of perfume, lost now in the 
tomb of our memory. What you smell 
twelve years later is concrete. What 
you see are the walls of a glass canyon. 

The corner of Commerce and Akard, 
which used to bustle with beautiful 
women in short skirts and quick men 
with briefcases, is nearly deserted, ex- 
cept for a few Hare Krishnas and some 
delegates to the Fraternal Order of the 
Eagles. The Carousel, the Colony, the 
Theatre Lounge, the Horseshoe Bar, the 
whole Strip has been leveled and turned 
into a gigantic parking lot for the in- 
visible occupants of the glass skyscrap- 
ers. The big department stores and the 
theaters and the good restaurants have 
gone to the suburbs. Twelve years 
ago you could have dropped a net six- 
teen blocks square from the Republic 
National Bank tower and been fairly 
sure that you had caught a quorum of 
the Dallas oligarchy. There is still a 
feeling of affluence, but the vortex of 
power has moved to the suburbs, out 
Stemmons, out Greenville, out North- 
west Highway, out to Old Town — what- 
ever Old Town is. 

There are blacks on the city council, 
and the mayor is a former grapefruit 
hitter for the Old Scotchman. The Old 
Scotchman long ago sold KLIF and is 
seldom seen anymore; he Is a Howard 
Hughes figure, dabbling, so it is said, 
in multinationals and worldwide real 
estate. When the sun disappears behind 
the canyon walls, what you see in down- 
town Dallas Is blacks with mops and 
brooms, waiting for an elevator. Slack- 
faced office workers wait for a bus in 
front of the old Majestic Theater, and 
black hookers with beehives appear to 
show the Fraternal Order of Eagles the 
sights. 

1 wonder: could there be a Jack Ruby 
in 1975? Where would he go? What 



would he do? The Dallas Jack Ruby 
knew is gone. 

That Dallas was a city of shame, but 
it wasn’t a city of hate. It was ignorant, 
but it wasn’t mean. Its vision was 
genuine and sincere, but it had the heart 
of a rodent. In the subterranean tunnels 
of those proud spires of capitalism and 
free enterprise crawled armies of con- 
men and hustlers, cheap-shot artists and 
money changers, profiteers and ideo- 
logues, grubbers, grabbers, fireflies, 
eccentrics, and cuckoos. Dallas was just 
like every place else, except it couldn’t 
admit it. It was not Lee Harvey Oswald 
and the murder of John F. Kennedy 
that proved what Dallas was really like, 
but Jack Ruby and the murder of Lee 
Harvey Oswald. 

We drive out Turtle Creek past Gen- 
eral Walker’s prim gray fortress. On the 
front lawn, a crude, hand-lettered 
marquee said DUMP ESTES, a ref- 
erence, I suppose, to the Dallas super- 
intendent of schools who apparently 
wasn't resisting integration fast enough. 
Like downtown Dallas, the General is 
quieter these days. Ken Latimer, a resi- 
dent actor at the Dallas Theater Center, 
tells us, “General Walker and his people 
used to picket us fairly regularly, but 
they’ve been quiet for some time now.” 
Latimer played the lead in the DTC 
production of Jack Ruby, All-American 
Boy, a drama that attempted without 
much success to answer the question: 



Was Jack Ruby a typical American? 

“Ruby wanted to be liked, to be re- 
spected, to be successful according to 
the value system of our society,” Lati- 
mer says. “He was a cheap success, but 
in his own mind he had class. Violence 
was admissible to his system — tough- 
ness — let no one push you around. 

“You asked me was it the climate of 
the times that made Ruby do what he 
did? No, Jack Ruby would do the same 
thing today.” 

We talk to stripper Chastity Fox, 
who played the role of Jada. Chastity 
had never met Ruby or Jada; she was a 
junior in an all-girls Catholic school in 
Los Angeles when Kennedy was assas- 
sinated. She is fascinated that I had 
known them and asks me four ques- 
tions for every one I ask her. Chastity 
looks something like Jada, except better. 

She refused to do Jada's tiger-rug 
hunch in the play. “Her show was 
nasty,” Chastity says. “I’m more of a 
dancer.” Chastity’s best act is belly 
dancing, a subject she teaches at the 
University of Texas at Arlington. 
But like Jada she’s come through some 
tough places — she remembers stripping 
in the Lariat Bar in Wyoming while a 
three-piece Western band played “Won’t 
You Ride in My Little Red Wagon?” 

“The club action in Dallas is different 
now than it was in Ruby’s time,” 
Chastity says. “There are still a few clip 
joints like Ruby ran, and there are 
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three, maybe four, traditional strip 
places where you can go watch a show 
and not gel hustled. The big thing now 
is topless. The traditional strip show — 
we call it parading — is dying out. It’s 
sort of sad. It is an American tradition, 
but it dates back to the Forties and 
Fifties when you couldn’t see ass or 
boobs walking down the street.” 

Although she never knew Jack Ruby, 
Chastity had heard of him for years 
from her agent. Pappy Dolsen. Pappy 
was one of Ruby's contemporaries, an 
old-time club owner and booking agent, 
a gentleman tough from a truly tough 
lime. Pappy had told the story many 
times how Ruby telephoned him the 
day before Oswald was killed and said: 
“I know I did you wrong, Pappy, but 
ril make it up to you. I’m going places 
in show business, and when I do. you’re 
going with me.” 

Pappy has had a heart attack and is 
in the intensive care ward at Baylor 
Medical Hospital, but Chastity shows 
us a letter that Ruby had written to 
Pappy years ago. It said: 

We regret, at this time, we are 
unable to book the “act” you have 
for us — I’m sure its as wonder- 
ful as you mention but the price is 
too f — ing high. Hoping to con- 
front you on a more senseabie base 
in the future. I remain. 

Jack Ruby 

There is one more thing to do. Mark 
was six years old, a Dallas first-grader 
when Kennedy was murdered. He 
doesn’t remember much of it. But there 
was an article in Look, written by a Fina 
Oil Company executive named Jack 
Shea, which mentioned that at one pub- 
lic school in Dallas, children cheered the 
news of the assassination. Jack Shea 
was a good Catholic and a top-level 
businessman, but his gut feeling that 
Dallas was big enough to hear the truth 
from one of its own was a serious mis- 
calculation. Shea was fired. He is now 
a partner in a Los Angeles ad agency. 

Jo and I named our son Shea after 
the Fina executive, and I was curious 
to read the article one more time. 
Funny. I had never told Mark or his 
sister Lea how Shea got his name. I 
hadn’t thought about it for a long time. 
Too many things had happened. 

Twelve yeare ago, when the first 
announcement that the President had 
been shot was broadcast over the PA 
system at Richardson Junior High 
School, Gertrude Hutler, an eighth- 
grade teacher, began crying. Bob Dud- 
ney, who is now a reporter for the 
Times Herald, recalled the moment. She 
turned her back long enough to com- 
pose herself, then addressed her class 
with these prophetic words: 

“Children, we are entering into an 
age of violence. There is nothing we can 
do about it. but all of us must stay cairn, 
and above all, civilized.”^ 
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The Strange Case Of 
The Missing Parks 

jContinued from 90) 

Division had accumulated 405 employ- 
ees for the day-to-day business of run- 
ning its system; with the added respon- 
sibilities of Fund 31, the current staff 
had only grown to 563. That test would 
take most of the Parks share from 
Fund 64. 

The second test was far more attrac- 
tive. Almost the entire Operations 
Branch was in the field, and thus (con- 
veniently) did not actually occupy any 
floor space at headquarters. And since 
the Department had already assumed 
that Fund 31 applied to the “develop- 
ment” of all its old parks as well as 
any new ones, anything having to do 
with development could be described as 
“related to” Fund 31 and allocated ac- 
cordingly. That left very little Parks 
activity unaccounted for. By choosing 
floor space as his formula, the adroit 
Garrison was able to draw two-thirds 
of the total Parks share, or about $2 
million, from Fund 31. 

The formula treats most of the 
parks' manpower and activity as though 
they did not exist, and it rests on the 
implausible assumption that two-thirds 
of the work done at state park head- 
quarters has suddenly been committed 
to the specific, narrow purposes of Fund 
31. To assess only one-third of the cost 
of a new administrative headquarters 
against a fund designed for administra- 
tion and operations, while assessing two- 
thirds against another fund designed to 
buy and open new parks, takes some 
fancy pcncilwork. That is one skill the 
Department does not lack. 

The whole experience is an object 
lesson about the ingenuity of a bureau- 
cracy in manipulating legislation — by 
shades and degrees, in the privacy and 
quiet of its own chambers — toward the 
result that best satisfies its own needs. 
Wanting a new headquarters, the com- 
missioners did not ask the Legislature 
for specific construction appropriations 
because they knew there was a path of 
less resistance: take the money from 
someplace else, from some accounts 
they, already controlled. Never mind that 
the money had been dedicated to other 
purposes. The Legislature would not 
challenge them, they knew, because the 
politicians would rather see that money 
slip away than face up to the unpopular 
job of finding other taxes to pay the 
bill. 

T he Parks & Wildlife Depart- 
ment’s handling of Fund 31 is 
replete with other illustrations 
of a bureaucracy’s ability to re- 
shape a law in the course of 
administering it. 

• “Operational Expenses." The legis- 
lative authors of Fund 3 1 knew perfect- 
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ly well what “operational expenses” 
were, and they carefully avoided includ- 
ing them among the three purposes of 
Fund 31. Yet the Department defiantly 
sought, and received, an Attorney Gen- 
eral's opinion approving the use of the 
fund for operational expenses, including 
salaries and overhead. Like the opinion 
dealing with the headquarters building, 
this opinion restricts the use of Fund 31 
money to operations “referable and al- 
locable” to the Fund’s original pur- 
poses, but it does not try to tell the 
Department what criteria to use in its 
referring and allocating. Paul Schlim- 
per, the capable but extremely cautious 
director of the Parks Division, thinks 
“all of the things that lead up to” the 
direct cost of land and improvements 
can be fairly charged to the Fund. 
“Anything we spend prior to the date 
a park is actually turned over to the 
Operations and Maintenance Division,” 
he says, “would probably be allocated 
that way.” In Fiscal 1974, about $1 mil- 
lion of Fund 31 money was spent for 
salaries; other substantial amounts went 
for office supplies, furniture, and the 
Centrex telephone system. By way of 
comparison, only about $2 million was 
spent acquiring land in 1974. 

•BOR Funds. Since 1966, Texas 
has received more than $10 million in 
grants from the U.S. Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation (BOR). The money, which 
comes from offshore oil revenues, can 
be spent for either state or local park 
projects. The Parks & Wildlife Com- 
missioners decide who gets how much. 
Before Fund 31 existed, they channeled 
60 per cent into state parks and 40 per 
cent into local parks. After the advent 
of Fund 31 they progressively reduced 
the state’s share to zero. 

As a result, Fund 31 is indirectly 
subsidizing local parks. Last year, 50 
communities received BOR funds for 
such things as barbecue pits, picnic 
pavilions, tennis courts, parking lots, 
restrooms, goal posts, baseball fields, 
“tot lots,” and horseshoe courts. Part 
of that money came from the “lost” 
state share, which the commissioners 
surrendered willingly because they knew 
they could replace it from Fund 31. 

From the bureaucratic point of view, 
it is bad politics to make the local folks 
angry, which they tend to become when 
their pet projects are turned down. The 
genius of the Department’s technique is 
that it gives the local people every avail- 
able cent of BOR money. Only the 
acquisition fund loses. 

• Recreational Parks. For most of its 
history, the Texas parks system was 
third-rate because it consisted of tiny 
bits of land on which recreation was 
overemphasized to the exclusion of al- 
most everything else. Kennard’s interim 
committees, and later Fund 31 itself, 
represented the view that the state 
needed something more than these 
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postage-stamp recreational parks: it 

needed wilderness and elbow room. At 
the old-style parks, very little that was 
naturally significant or scenically worthy 
was being preserved. Recreation and 
preservation are often mutually ex- 
clusive uses, as anyone knows who has 
seen the smoothly worn land at places 
like Uvalde’s Garner State Park (416,- 
777 visitors last year on 630 acres). 
There are times in summer when the 
state’s recreational parks approach the 
population density of Northpark Mall. 
Fund 31 was designed to give Texans 
something else. 

That design failed to take into ac- 
count the Department’s own determina- 
tion to insist on recreational parks. 
Since 1971, Parks & Wildlife has spent 
a total of $33 million to buy or develop 
recreational parks. $9 million on scenic 
parks, and $1 million on historic sites. 
The statistics reflect the attitude of 
Chairman Johnson: “I’m a country boy, 
and 1 love the scenic and all that. But 
you've got to provide for the people." 

Providing for the people means 
giving them as much revenue-producing 
recreational park development as the 
Department can get away with, while 
stalling wilderness and historic acquisi- 
tions for as long as possible before con- 
ceding as little as possible. In the first 
three years of Fund 31, the Department 
bought only three historic sites (at a 
cost of just $564,000). Others, like 
the old ghost town of Shafter, were lost 
while the commissioners procrastinated. 
Not until Truett Latimer, the executive 
director of the Texas Historical Com- 
mission. provoked a short-lived legisla- 
tive inquiry into the use of Fund 31 on 
the new headquarters building, did the 
Department agree to acquire 28 more 
sites at a cost of $2 million. 

The scenic natural areas have fared 
less well; only three have been pur- 
chased, and the bulk of their acreage 
(86 per cent) is located in a controver- 
sial marsh called Sea Rim near Sabine 
Pass. Under intense pressure from 
Beaumont and Port Arthur sportsmen, 
the commissioners have agreed to per- 
mit recreational duck hunting at Sea 
Rim this winter, an unprecedented step 
which erodes the very purpose of a 
scenic wilderness. Despite the Depart- 
ment's plans to install birdwatching 
platforms, a sightseeing boardwalk, and 
trailer hook-ups. Sea Rim is primarily 
a wildlife preserve in disguise — except 
during duck season, when it will be- 
come a public hunting lease in disguise. 
But by calling it a “park,” the commis- 
sioners were able to buy and develop it 
with Fund 31 money — $5.5 million. 

To justify its indifference to scenic 
and historic parks, the Department has 
even published its own official version 
of the “intent” of Fund 31, which con- 
tends that the Legislature’s primary pur- 



pose was to create “major recreational 
parks which would increase entrance 
fee revenues” — precisely what the De- 
partment itself wants. 

To be fair, the .stale docs need more 
(and bigger) recreational parks to com- 
pensate for the decades of neglected 
acquisition and to give its burgeoning 
urban population an escape, no matter 
how crowded and noisy, from the hectic 
pressures of everyday life. The money 
the commissioners have spent on recre- 
ational parks since 1971 has, by and 
large, been spent carefully and well. 
The question is whether their willing- 
ness to flout Fund 31’s real purposes 
by empha.sizing recreational parks is 
just a short-run policy. “They wanted 
to take a good look at the various nat- 
ural areas before rushing into any pur- 
chases,” says Kennard, whose Natural 
Areas Survey Project at the University 
of Texas has been doing exactly that 
with the aid of Fund 31 money. “Their 
formula [favoring recreational parks] is 
okay for a couple of years. But if they 
plan to keep it, someone ought to raise 
cain.” 

In the end there is nothing unusual 
about what the Department has done 
with Fund 31; inventiveness in pro- 
moting their own desires and interests 
is an abiding characteristic of bureau- 
cracies everywhere, of which these ex- 
amples happen to be timely illustrations 
worth remembering when the Legisla- 
ture gets around to enacting your 
favorite law. But considering the many 
ways the Department has found to 
divert Fund 31 from its intended pur- 
poses. it /.9 surprising to learn that there 
is a large and growing surplus in this 
account designed to get land while the 
getting was good. At the beginning of 
September Fund 31 had an unspent 
cash balance of more than $17 million. 
And that is the most revealing fact of 
all. For if the various diversions are no 
more than standard bureaucratic be- 
havior. the surplus is something entirely 
different: the result of a thoroughgoing 
timidity that makes the Parks & Wildlife 
leadership the least enterprising of any 
major department in Texas. 

T he Texas land ethic is basically 
hostile to the idea of public 
parks; private landowners usual- 
ly resist attempts to create them 
far more vigorously than the 
general public demands them. The com- 
missioners (who are, after all. unpaid 
and largely unthanked) have enough 
hassles without looking for more. As a 
result, they seem to lack the spirit to 
wade into the midst of controversy and 
buy new parklands. The unspent balance 
in Fund 31 and the skimpy scenic and 
historic acquisitions themselves suggest 
the commissioners find it easier to cul- 
tivate their own bureaucratic garden. 
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This timidity is apparent in their atti- 
tude toward the state’s waterways, 
whose channels and banks constitute the 
most attractive aspects of Central and 
West Texas. The Department’s handling 
of such rivers as the Guadalupe is 
a depressing case in point. Canoeists 
attempting to use it are harassed by 
local landowners, sometimes at the 
point of a gun. Local lawmen have in- 
timidated them so frequently that state 
Land Commissioner Bob Armstrong has 
taken a canoe down the river himself to 
reaffirm, symbolically at least, the pub- 
lic’s rights. 

Lacking any safe public access 
points, the Guadalupe has been a haz- 
ard to users during the past decade of 
its growing popularity; but the Depart- 
ment has still not acted to help the 
public get on and off the river, even 
though nothing more elaborate is 
needed than a half-dozen quarter-acre 
plots of riverbank access points. A prom- 
ising 1900-acre tract along the Guada- 
lupe, suitable for campsites, was finally 
purchased this year, but the commis- 
sioners — in a direct contradiction of 
their usual policy — have budgeted no 
money to develop It, and there are no 
immediate plans to let the public in. '’It’s 
still just in the planning stage. That 
takes a long time,” says Chairman 
Johnson, who describes canoeists’ well- 
documented trouble with landowners as 
“an over-exaggeration.” 

A two-year, $72,000 study by the 
Parks Division which recommended 
that the state protect a canoe trail along 
the Guadalupe by purchasing a scenic 
easement was rejected by the commis- 
sioners in 1972. In response to the de- 
mands of landowners, they also turned 
down a proposed hiking trail along an 
abandoned Southern Pacific railway 
track near Boerne. Lamented Commis- 
sioner Burleson, who deplores the de- 
cision: ”If they could put up with a 
damn railroad, they could have put up 
with a few hikers.” (When the project 
fell through, the adjacent landowners 
carved up the railroad right-of-way and 
took it for themselves.) The Depart- 
ment has given up the idea of buying 
riverbanks, or even of acquiring scenic 
easements along them. A 1973 water- 
ways report recommended that land- 
owners be “encouraged to restrict de- 
velopment” (voluntarily?) while public 
authorities “concentrate their efforts on 
reducing conflicts” like trespass. 

That raises the question of precisely 
what responsibility the Department has 
to protect and support the public’s right 
to use its rivers. Says Parks Director 
Schlimper: “Our position has been, 
rather than aggravate the situation by 
encouraging people to get on the river, 
we’d just better leave it alone. If you 
make access easier, you’re compound- 
ing the problem.” Since canoeists are 



using the river anyway, as they have 
every right to do, doesn’t that mean that 
the Department has chosen to actively 
discourage the public from using what 
belongs to it? “We’re not making it hard 
on anybody to get on the river,” 
Schlimper responds. “We’re just not 
making It easy.” That comes very close 
to saying that you can’t encourage the 
public to enjoy its rights, because the 
public will make waves. 

The Department’s timidity is also 
apparent in its reluctant use of condem- 
nation, a power that other public agen- 
cies use freely; in its continued willing- 
ness to grant easements across park- 
land; and in its halfhearted resistance 
to various schemes that involve placing 
someone’s pet project in a state park 
(of which the most recent example is 
the Galveston Chamber of Commerce’s 
plan to construct an amphitheater “for 
historical pageants” in a state park ten 
miles from downtown). 

The commissioners also show a con- 
tinuing reluctance to acquire large 
parks — parks on the scale of 20,000 
acres and more, an objective which 
Kennard once described as “the whole 
point of Fund 31.” Texas now owns no 
parks larger than 16,100 acres, and most 
are less than one square mile. New 
York’s Adirondack Forest Preserve, by 
contrast, covers 2.3 million acres. Com- 
missioner Burleson, who as the principal 
parks advocate on the board dissents 
from the dominant postage-stamp park 
philosophy, says, “What we ought to be 
doing is telling the staff to go out and 
start looking up six 20,000-acre Ed- 
wards Plateau [Hill Country] sites and 
one 100,000-acre Trans Pecos site. That’s 
what we’re not doing.” The commis- 
sioners seem desperately eager to blend 
in with their surroundings, as though 
their job existed to avoid controversy 
rather than to promote parks. Chair- 
man Johnson, no shrinking violet him- 
self, has expressed that timid attitude 
as well as anyone. “We want to be good 
state citizens in the community,” he 
says. “We at Parks & Wildlife want to 
be good neighbors. We don’t want to 
force ourselves on anybody.” And so 
the big parks remain unbought all over 
Texas, lying behind locked gates bearing 
No Trespassing signs. Good fences, 
after all, make good neighbors. 

T hat attitude causes the commis- 
sioners to refrain, time after 
time, from acting as protagonists 
for the public interests they 
are supposed to represent. Con- 
flicts between public and private in- 
terests are an unavoidable part of their 
agenda; too often, the commissioners 
try to resolve them by compromise when 
they should be defending to the full the 
public's rights. At a public hearing in 
May, fishermen complained that a land- 
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owner had fenced off pari of a river. 
Not a riverbank — a river. It was a clear 
violation of law. One commissioner. 
Louis Stumberg of San Antonio, seemed 
primarily interested in helping the land- 
owner, not the fishermen. For a time it 
appeared that his colleagues might ac- 
tually acquiesce in the fence; the public 
was thrown on the defensive, forced to 
justify its own use of its own water. One 
could not help asking: who else does 
the public have to defend its interests? 
After lengthy discussion, the commis- 
sioners decided to order the fence re- 
moved — they realistically had no other 
choice — but the fact that the incident 
rose all the way onto their monthly 
agenda is the kind of thing that builds 
the Department's reputation as a friend 
of private interests working to keep the 
public out. Parks advocates have found 
through long experience that the Depart- 
ment is much readier to tell the public 
why it can’t do things than to figure 
out ways it can. 

Such passivity and lack of assertive- 
ness is not lost on the Legislature, whose 
members’ political antennae are care- 
fully attuned to the power signals broad- 
cast by various bureaucracies. Unlike 
the leaders of most state agencies, the 
commissioners seldom stand before the 
Legislature as advocates of the interests 
they administer — at least when the in- 
terests involve parks. (“All they ever 
talk to us about is wildlife,” says Ron 
Bird.) “When I proposed Fund 31,” 
says Kennard, “the Parks & Wildlife 
board thought I was crazy.” Except for 
Pearce Johnson, none of the commis- 
sioners even appeared to testify on its 
behalf, and Johnson did his energetic 
work only in his individual capacity. 
For their reticence, the commissioners 
have paid the penalty that politicians 
customarily inflict on supplicants who 
have no clout; they are kicked around. 
If a legislator stepped to the micro- 
phone demanding that the Highway De- 
partment build a freeway in his home 
district, his colleagues would hoot him 
down. But when Joe Wyatt, chairman 
of the House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee, threatened to withhold $23 million 
of parks acquisition money last .session 
unless the Department agreed to buy 
a bayshore park in his district, he got his 
way. No matter that the spot Wyatt 
wanted is utterly impractical as a park 
("It's under water at high tide,” says 
Parks Director Schlimper); his col- 
leagues knew a good logroll when they 
saw one, and they agreed to give him 
$350,000 from Fund 31 to buy it. Ur- 
ban legislators are becoming bolder in 
their efforts to force Parks & Wildlife 
to use Fund 31 money for municipal 
parks that the cities themselves ought 
to build; one such special-interest bill 
(for Dallas) passed the House last ses- 
sion. The formidable authority of the 
Highway Department has taught the 



Legislature that highways ought to be 
above politics; but the complaisance 
of the Parks & Wildlife Commissioners, 
still uncorrecled after many years, sub- 
jects them to a different tradition. They 
— and public parks — are kicked around 
because they show up wearing a Kick 
Me sign. 

W hat makes the Parks & Wildlife 
Department and the Highway 
Department so different? Both 
are big bureaucracies; both must 
contend with a Texas land ethic 
hostile to public intrusion onto private 
property. Yet the Highway Department 
has overcome these obstacles; Parks 
hasn’t. Why? 

When Governor John Connally told 
the 1963 Legislature that the parks sys- 
tem was “sick to the point of dying” 
and prescribed a merger of the nearly 
moribund old State Parks Board with 
the Game & Fish Commission to form 
the present-day Parks & Wildlife De- 
partment, parks advocates applauded 
his proposal. They hoped that some of 
the largesse be.stowed on Wildlife would 
rub off on Parks, a benefit that was 
worth the risk that parks might be 
overshadowed in the new agency by the 
far more powerful hunting, fishing, and 
wildlife interests. At first it seemed a 
good bargain; the bond program, bigger 
legislative appropriations, and Fund 31 
raised the Parks Division to the fiscal 
status of Wildlife’s equal partner. But 
after twelve years, it is increasingly ap- 
parent that money is not everything: 
submission to a Wildlife-dominated de- 
partment has sapped the Parks Divi- 
sion’s vitality. The Texas parks system 
is trapped in a bureaucracy whose 
leadership is basically at cross-purposes 
with the parks’ best interests. 

Because the political weight — the 
public pressure — in Texas comes from 
hunters and other sportsmen rather 
than from people who want parks, the 
merger has ensured that the parks 
would be run by a board dominated 
by the hunting point of view — what 
some have disparagingly called the 
Great White Hunter mentality. Although 
the stable tenure of Executive Director 
Garrison since 1972 has diminished 
the internal dissension and backbiting 
that wracked the Department for years 
(largely to the detriment of Parks), 
there has been no cure for Parks’ es- 
sentially political predicament. Parks 
proponents have never had a majority 
of the board, and they never will; since 
1963 their high-water mark has been 
to have one commissioner whose pri- 
mary interest is parks: Burleson, a savvy 
politician who is influential because of 
his dogged persistence, his Good Ol' 
Boy nature, and his sanguine sympathy 
for Wildlife demands. Members like 
Joe K. Fulton (Lubbock), Jack Slone 
(Wells), and the chairman, Pearce 
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Johnson (Austin), are sometime-allies 
but far from stalwart parks advocates. 
And the remaining members are even 
more wildlife-oriented: Stumberg (a 
big-game hunter whose office is stocked 
with African taxidermy and whom a 
friend described — fondly but ruefully — 
as “someone who would probably kill 
the last animal of a species to mount 
it as a trophy”), and John Green of 
Beaumont (an avid duck hunter who 
testified last session in favor of a Senate 
bill designed to open Sea Rim Park to 
hunting). 

People like Stumberg and Green are 
decent, hard-working, and honest men. 
They personify an attitude on the Com- 
mission that preceded them and will 
be there when they are gone. They — 
and others of like mind — will always 
be on the Commission because they 
belong there: the state’s hunters will 
see to it that hunter-oriented people 
will be sitting in the chairs at Parks & 
Wildlife where the decisions that affect 
hunting are made. Other special-interest 
groups in Texas watch “their” boards 
with exactly the same hawk-like vigi- 
lance. For better or worse, that is the 
way Texas politics works: the interests 
who are regulated make certain they 
have a major voice in the regulation. 
The special predicament of Parks is 
that the Parks staff must draw up their 
plans to satisfy a majority of commis- 
sioners who are not primarily con- 
cerned with parks in the first place, and 
who are on the Commission precisely 
because they are not. 

The result of this built-in hunter bias 
can be seen not only in the commis- 
sioners’ choice of Sea Rim, a hunter’s 
paradise, for their major “scenic park” 
purchase under Fund 31, but also in 
their handling of the abandoned Mata- 
gorda Island Air Force Base. The U.S. 
Department of the Interior wants the 
former bombing range for a federal 
whooping crane refuge; the commis- 
sioners want it for the state — ostensibly 
in part for a park. Both, fortunately, 
want to preserve the uncluttered, unde- 
veloped barrier island near Port 
O'Connor as a primitive stretch of sea- 
coast instead of building a causeway 
and opening it to motorized visitors. 
But there the similarity ends. 

The commissioners’ preliminary pro- 
posals, issued in September, propose to 
divide Matagorda into a wildlife man- 
agement area and a park. The “park” 
will consist of the beach — but only as 
far back as the primary dunes — and 
about one-eighth of the remaining 
acreage. The other seven-eighths will be 
set aside for “wildlife management” — 
read, hunting. The small non-beach 
“park” section will include such un- 
park-like attractions as the runways from 
the abandoned air base, a mess hall, 
a water treatment plants the headquar- 



ters for the wildlife management em- 
ployees, and “a walk-in refrigeration unit 
for temporary storage of game.” Camp- 
ers and sunbathers will be free to use 
the beach — provided gunfire doesn’t 
make them uneasy: just over the first 
row of dunes, hunters will have the use 
of the island five months out of the 
year. The “park” section is so skimpy, 
in fact, that two-thirds of the "primitive 
beach” illustrated on the Department’s 
own planning map turns out to be the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Although park visitors and hunters 
can coexist on the island at some times 
and some places (a goal the Depart- 
ment is anxious to promote), their 
interests are basically dissimilar. Theo- 
retically, the question of who gels the 
land should be resolved by negotia- 
tion between two agencies, each com- 
mitted to promoting the needs of those 
it “represents.” But because of the 
merger of Parks & Wildlife, the ques- 
tion is always resolved within one 
agency — by a single group of people 
who owe their collective job to the fact 
that they tend to be more sympathetic 
to the concerns of hunters and wildlife 
interests. There is no agency to speak 
for parks alone. Commissioner John 
Green was recently quoted in opposi- 
tion to the Interior Department’s plan 
to add 4000 acres of Matagorda to the 
whooping crane refuge because, he said, 
the area happens to be the best “duck 
hunting area in the Gulf Coast” and 
“we’ve got to protect the rights of that 
man who buys a hunting license." There 
seems to be a direct connection between 
this line of thinking and the plan that 
will let hunters lake seven-eighths of 
the acreage, except for the sandy shore 
that hunters don’t want anyway. At 
Matagorda, as elsewhere, merger means 
that the Parks side of the Department 
never gets a clean shot at land because 
its main rivals control the Department 
and thus are in a perfect position 
to make certain they win any contests 
that matter — including the constant 
tug-of-war for the same land. 

Parks’ predicament resembles that of 
mass transportation in Texas, whose 
commission was swallowed whole by 
the Highway Department* last session 
after it began to show feeble signs of 
independence. Henceforth, mass transit 
plans must meet the approval of the 
automobile-oriented Highway Commis- 
sioners; so much for innovative mass 
transit plans. Similarly, park develop- 
ment must pass muster before the atti- 
tudes and the power of a permanent 
Commission majority not particularly in- 
terested in parks. Because the Parks Di- 
vision staff know they must constantly 
justify their plans to this essentially 
unsympathetic point of view, a chilling 

The new agency is officially named the 
Texas Department of Highways and Public 
Transportation. 
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influence seeps down through the bu- 
reaucracy. There is a failure of energy 
and drive obvious in contrast to an 
agency like the Highway Department, 
which owes its vitality to the fact that 
its staff know the commissioners whole- 
heartedly support their goals. If a bright, 
young parks-oriented employee, a be- 
liever, say, in backpacking and birding, 
is assigned the job of carrying around 
a Parks & Wildlife film on why we 
ought to love hunting, something in the 
Department suffers. That is where mer- 
ger hurts morale; the Department’s 
responsibilities are repeatedly at cross- 
purposes in a way that far exceeds any 
managerial reasons for operating them 
together. After twelve years, merger is 
an example of how the passage of time 
— and a few budget changes— can make 
a reform into a reaction. It is an idea 
whose time has come, and gone. 

If the state parks can’t get a fair 
shake in the Parks & Wildlife Depart- 
ment, should they again be entrusted to 
an agency of their own? Many of the 
strongest parks proponents inside state 
government and outside, including Ken- 
nard himself, seem to feel that while 
division might be a good idea in theory, 
the political fight required to accom- 
plish it would produce too much agoniz- 
ing turmoil in a Department that is only 
now beginning to emerge from years of 
internal troubles. Others want to keep 
things as they are. “If you get a parks 
board that’s just thinking parks.” says 
Chairman Johnson, "they wouldn’t be 
good. They should mirror public senti- 
ment around the state, not just the 
segment that’s interested in parks.” 
Burleson himself thinks that most of 
the same parks problems would con- 
tinue to plague an independent agency 
because the Texas land ethic, which 
makes private land ownership “almost 
sacrosanct,” is so pervasive. Separation 
“won’t help a bit,” he says. “It won’t 
increase your chance of getting better 
appointees. The one’s we’ve got are 
qualified-, the problem is the things they 
want. The only improvement will come 
through greater political and staff pres- 
sure for parks.” 

Perhaps. But as long as decisions af- 
fecting parks must be filtered through 
the judgments of a wildlife board, that 
pressure will have a hard time making 
itself felt. Appointees to a purely parks 
board might conceivably be, as a group, 
even less interested in parks than the 
current commissioners; but if so, their 
indifference would be more conspic- 
uous, and parks advocates could do 
something to correct it without having 
to overcome the massed might of the 
hunters' lobby. The Texas land ethic 
and routine bureaucratic ways might 
indeed stifle a new group of parks com- 
missioners. But the only way to find out 
is to create that board, give them Fund 
31, and turn them loose.# 
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Of Death 

(Continued from page 72) 

room. He had by now confirmed the 
dead man’s identity and had spoken to 
his ex-wife and an in-law who had been 
with him the night before. “He was 
pretty drunk when they saw him last,” 
advised Evans. “We’ll check that out,” 
answered Jachimczyk. A blood-alcohol 
test is standard in all autopsies, as are 
drug and narcotics screens in all homi- 
cide cases. 

Jachimczyk continued with the re- 
mainder of the autopsy. Mateo had al- 
ready cut the Y in 75-3786, twin inci- 
sions from each shoulder which met at 
the solar plexus and then extended down 
to the bottom of the belly. The internal 
organs had been removed and placed in 
a tray next to the carving board, where 
Jachimczyk began to inspect them one 
at a time. It was doubtful that these 
would affect his finding on cause of 
death, that being grimly apparent, but 
they were still essential items in a com- 
plete and thorough autopsy. His certain- 
ties had been waylaid before, and he 
knew it could happen again. “Nothing 
is ever obvious,” was his motto. “Al- 
ways be suspicious.” 

He reached for the little rust-red en- 
gine that is the heart, weighed it, scruti- 
nized it, dissected it, sought out what- 
ever stray facts it could yield to him. 
“Oooh boy,” he whistled, pointing to the 
tiny mounds of cholesterol plaque that 
gathered in the aorta and clogged the 
ventricle. “Here was a prime candidate 
for a coronary occlusion.” In somewhat 
more clinical language, he confided the 
tangible secrets of 75-3786’s heart to his 
tape machine, then moved on. "This 
fellow was a real smoker,” he observed, 
“look at all that heavy black streaking 
throughout his lungs.” Jachimczyk knew 
nothing of the Camels that were found 
in the man’s pocket. 

“Paragraph liver.” he dictated, indi- 
rectly, to his typist. “The liver weighed 
one-nine-six-zero grams, the capsule was 
smooth and glistening. On section the 
cut surfaces revealed a homogeneous, 
relatively dry, tan-brown lobulated ap- 
pearance. The gall bladder contained 
ten milliliters of green viscid bile. The 
mucosa was intact. . .” 

In this fashion, progressing to the kid- 
neys and spleen and stomach and else- 
where, he relentlessly explored the physi- 
cal reality of 75-3786, recorded it all in 
prodigious detail. The body was reduced 
to so many paragraphs of dense termi- 
nology, preserved for the time when it 
might testify through Jachimczyk 
against its murderer. Two years and 
3000 autopsies from now, when the case 
might conceivably go to trial, Jachim- 
czyk could sit in the witness box, report 
In hand, and re-create the whole of it 
with remarkable exactitude. “You can 
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always challenge an opinion,” he said, 
“but you can’t dispute a fact. This man 
was killed by a gunshot wound in the 
head and that’s a fact that can’t be 
avoided.” 

His own opinion was that a struggle 
had occurred, which accounted for the 
bruised lip and explained the paths of 
the bullets. The track through the arm 
traveled upward and back-to-front, as if 
the arm had been raised in protest or 
defense, and the shot was fired from 
extremely close range. The bullet that 
penetrated the arm, Jachimczyk felt, was 
the same one that struck the face and 
lodged in the jaw. 

“The question,” he proposed, “is 
whether the first bullet could have killed 
him. The answer is probably not.” The 
question was important because, in that 
hypothetical future courtroom, the first 
bullet could be plausibly argued as self- 
defense, and the case tried as man- 
slaughter. But if only the second shot 
would have been fatal, then it was 
murder. 

“We’ve found the car,” Evans an- 
nounced excitedly as he hurriedly re- 
turned to the autopsy room. When the 
man was last seen alone, he was in his 
own car and intoxicated to the point of 
passing out. “It was abandoned in a 
shopping center off the Gulf Freeway.” 

“Looks like robbery,” remarked 
Jachimczyk, to no one in particular. He 
had developed a kind of instinct where 
murder was concerned, had seen enough 
homicides to recognize the patterns and 
probabilities. The man had been drunk 
and alone late at night; he was found 
without a wallet. The likelihood was 
robbery. “There’s not much that’s un- 
usual about this one.” he said. “It’s a 
fairly typical murder.” 

“I’ll check back with you on the bul- 
lets,’’ said Evans, rushing out the door. 

“Keep me posted,” called Jachim- 
czyk. He ordinarily worked closely with 
the police, talked with them frequently 
while a case was in progress, and found 
this mutually helpful. He was also curi- 
ous. An avid reader of murder mysteries 
and detective novels, as well as a friend 
to detectives and a solver of mysteries, 
Jachimczyk had a connoisseur’s appreci- 
ation for nuance and subtlety. 

Thomason came up to say that the 
man's brother was on the way down to 
claim the body. “They don’t know he’s 
been killed yet,” he said. “They think it 
was a heart attack. They said they’ve 
been expecting it ’cause he’s been having 
a lot of heart problems.” 

Jachimczyk replied that he would wait 
and talk to the brother. Another of his 
bywords was: “There’s nothing you can 
do to help dead people anymore, but 
you can still have some compassion for 
the families they left behind.” Some- 
times he told little white lies where he 
thought it might help. This case, how- 



ever, didn’t afford much room for that. 

Lee Roy and Mateo by now finished 
closing up the body. The chest cavity 
was tacked back together, the scalp 
sutured into more or less normal shape. 
After the embalmer and then the mor- 
tician took their turns and added their 
skills, 75-3786 would appear to be a 
man who had succumbed peacefully 
and whole. Even the wound in his face 
would be invisible. 

In 1956 the Texas Legislature created 
the office of County Medical Examiner, 
and required that every large metro- 
politan county find someone to fill it. 
The medical examiner was to assume 
the responsibility, previously defaulted 
to amateur coroners, of establishing 
cause of death in all cases covered by 
the statute, basically those involving 
violent or unattended deaths. Prior to 
the law, justices of the peace generally 
doubled as coroners in most places, and 
still do in many, regardless of their 
qualification for the work. The medical 
examiner, on the other hand, was ex- 
pected to be a duly certified forensic 
pathologist, schooled in both law and 
the branch of medicine devoted to 
studying death. 

In an effort to fill this new post, the 
Harris County Commissioners Court of- 
fered the job to Doctor Joseph Jachim- 
czyk (pronounced ya-HIM-chick), as- 
sistant professor of legal medicine at 
Harvard School of Medicine. The 
$20,000 salary represented a step down 
for him, but Jachimczyk, the son of an 
immigrant iceman, felt subtly discrimi- 
nated against at Harvard. Ivy League 
institutions, he wrote, “whether they 
like to admit it or not, are bound by 
musty tradition which does not ignore 
wealth and prestige.” He accepted the 
offer to come to Houston. 

At least one commissioner didn’t want 
anyone to have the job. “How many 
deaths can be nailed down to something 
like poison?” Phil Sayers wanted to 
know. “If somebody is poisoned, so 
what? Is it worth it to the taxpayers to 
try and find out?” Jachimczyk got the 
job anyway. 

Within a year of Sayers’ futile out- 
burst. the new coroner was called in as 
outside consultant after a man died 
strangely and inexplicably in the Hous- 
ton Veterans Hospital. The man’s week- 
long ailment had mystified VA doctors, 
but he’d already been buried and his 
death certificate, citing unknown gastric 
disorders, had been signed before Ja- 
chimczyk ever entered the picture. He 
proved it to be Texas’ first known case 
of arsenic poisoning. An excitable local 
columnist declared that it marked Hous- 
ton’s emergence into “the modem era 
of criminal investigation.” 

“Some places are still pretty primi- 
tive.” says Jachimczyk, leading a visitor 
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on a short tour of his very unprimitive 
morgue. “The sheriff or a JP or some- 
body’ll come in, take a quick peek at the 
body and say ‘Oh-ho, there’s a hole 
there, musta been shot.’ It’s ridiculous.” 

Like most professionals trained in the 
hard sciences, Jachimczyk swears by the 
untainted, superior validity of empirical 
fact, and is convinced that the scientific 
method, properly applied, can subdue 
all problems and resolve all riddles. He 
embodies the philosophy etched in stone 
above the entrance to the morgue at the 
Yale University School of Medicine: 
Hie Locus Ubi Mortuii Docent Vivos — 
This is the place where the dead teach 
the living. When he lectures to police 
cadets, or law or medical students, he 
always enjoins them to “obey the one 
great commandment: rely primarily, and 
I hasten to emphasize this, on medical 
evidence and scientific findings.” He 
once co-authored an article debunking 
the “myth,” as he called it, that crimes 
of violence increase noticeably during 
the full moon, a myth that nonetheless 
has considerable currency in police de- 
partments and. ironically, in his own 
office. 

He opens a large, airtight door and 
leads his visitor into the “cold room,” a 
sort of walk-in vault kept at slightly 
above 40 degrees. “Except for week- 
ends, we usually don’t have to use it 
that much,” says Jachimczyk. “We try 
to release a body within 24 hours of the 
time we get it, and we usually make it.” 
The room seems bare and empty, with 
part of it given over to storage space. 
Off in one corner is a grim little pile of 
green plastic body bags containing 
shapeless bodies, the nameless remains 
of six young boys, the last of the 27 
unearthed more than two years ago in 
the Houston homosexual mass murders. 
“I don’t know if we’ll ever identify 
them,” he says, shaking his head. “We’ve 
got enough dental work on one of them, 
but we’ve never been able to match it 
up anywhere.” 

In a normal year lacking such a 
ghoulish windfall, only three or four of 
the more than 5000 bodies that pass 
through the morgue are impossible to 
identify. These few are buried in the 
county paupers’ cemetery, beneath small 
brass plates with the simple engraving U, 
for unknown. One of the unknowns, 
however, is officially carried on state 
records as being buried at the county 
morgue, and has been for eleven years. 
“We call him Stubby.” explains Jachim- 
czyk, pointing out the padlocked freezer 
locker that contains the corpse. “I guess 
you could say we’ve grown kind of at- 
tached to him around here.” 

Stubby is a man’s torso — headless, 
legless, and armless — with no identify- 
ing marks save a small cyst, that was 
found on a rural Fort Bend County 
roadside in 1964. “It was some kind of 
gangland-style killing; he was left there 



on purpose so the message would get 
out. We think that’s why nobody’s come 
forward to identify him, because they’re 
afraid to. One of these days they will 
though, then we can take Stubby out 
and give him your proverbial Christian 
burial.” 

He relates all this rather matter-of- 
factly, casual almost, as though it were 
entirely reasonable to bury someone in 
your office refrigerator. But he says it 
also with a genial lilt to his voice, a 
gentle glimmer in his friendly hazel 
eyes. The lilt and the glimmer are al- 
ways present, always threatening to 
change into unreserved laughter at the 
first good opportunity. Short and squat 
and fanciful, Jachimczyk seems alto- 
gether too good-natured, too gregarious, 
too boisterous and alive to do the work 
he does. 

It seems contradictory to the visitor. 
Coroners were always supposed to be 
Sydney Greenstreet in deep shadow and 
three-quarter profile. Now along comes 
this Polish leprechaun with a marvelous 
sense of humor who plays boogie piano 
and collects tattoos. Actually (and con- 
trary to some rumors) they’re just photo- 
graphs of tattoos. “There was one man 
who had a big arrow pointing down his 
spine to the anus, and inside the arrow 
it said ‘foxhole.’ ” Then there was the 
woman with “sweet” and “sour” beneath 
her breasts, and the other women with 
“Whitey’s Property” and “Pay to Enter” 
tattooed just where you’d expect to find 
them. “Some of them are really imagi- 
native,” chortles Jachimczyk. 

“They can also be very helpful for 
identification purposes,” he adds, a little 
more soberly. “Many people have had 
their social security numbers tattooed 
on, sometimes their blood type, too. I 
think that’s an awfully good idea. There 
have been proposals made to have every- 
body do it, but nothing ever happens 
with them, there’s too much emotional 
opposition to it. It does make sense, 
though. At least the blood group.” 

Impish humor and barren proposition, 
the leprechaun and the scientist. These 
two sides are most apparent when Ja- 
chimczyk goes to court, wearing his 
shiny bow tie and resembling the jovial 
host of a Saturday morning kiddie show. 
No sooner is he installed in the witness 
stand, with the jury wondering who this 
nice man is, when the prosecutor asks 
his credentials and Jachimczyk un- 
leashes a resume that sounds like course 
work for a Nobel Prize. “You should 
never let him get that far,” counsels a 
defense attorney who’s been to trial 
with him. “Once he gets all that out 
about Harvard and Johns Hopkins and 
all those degrees, the jury’ll believe any- 
thing he says. You should just stipulate 
that he’s acceptable as an expert witness 
and leave it at that.” 

During his testimony, Jachimczyk ex- 
plains himself lucidly and thoroughly. 
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slowing up to elaborate on critical 
points, then rambling off into fascinat- 
ing digressions while jurors and slow- 
thinking defense lawyers sit raptly at- 
tentive. His language is precise and 
formal, heavily salted with medical jar- 
gon, but his presentation is pure vaude- 
ville. At the same time he’s describing a 
bullet hole as “thirteen inches below the 
suprasternal notch and four inches to the 
left of the midline” he’s sticking fingers 
in himself to indicate the wounds, twist- 
ing around to illustrate the track, gener- 
ally contorting himself into some kind 
of Emmett Kelly parody. He’s the ideal 
witness — a combination of good theater 
and effective testimony. 

“Doc’s just straight as an arrow,” ob- 
serves J. C. Thomason. ‘‘Me, I’m kind 
of inclined toward the prosecution, I 
guess, and I know some other doctors 
who lean that way a little. I’ve seen ’em 
almost cause mistrials leaning too far. 
But Jachimezyk won’t give you an inch 
from telling it the way he sees it.” 

That’s because he doesn’t see himself 
as belonging among the authorities. Ja- 
chimezyk rather regards himself as a 
neutral observer of the fact — a Dick 
Tracy Rosetta Stone, an analytical tool 
to be employed by whatever parties 
might find it useful. ‘‘Our records are 
available to anyone who’s legitimately 
involved in a case.” he says. “I spend as 
much time talking to defense lawyers as 
I do prosecutors. We just present our 



findings and leave the interpretations to 
the judge and the jury. 

“Actually, I’d probably prefer to see 
a hundred guys go free than to let some 
poor innocent slob go to jail because of 
a sloppy investigation.” Jachimezyk con- 
siders this for a moment, considers his 
work in general, and then he remarks, 
"The greatest pleasure I get, I suppose, 
is when we have a case that to all out- 
ward appearance is murder and I prove 
it to be a natural. That’s really satisfy- 
ing for me. You can get big headlines 
by showing that a natural was a murder, 
and catching whoever did it, but that’s 
not as satisfying to me as the other way 
around. I don’t like sending people to 
prison." 

“There really isn’t any practical labo- 
ratory test for marijuana,” says Howard 
Hagan. ‘‘At least not from biological 
specimens. You can test from saliva, 
though, and I’ve read about a fingertip 
test, too. but they’ll only give results 
within 30 minutes from the time it’s 
smoked. That isn’t much help in the 
morgue.” 

The young chemist measures out 1 00 
milliliters of half-normal sodium hy- 
droxide and cants it into a solution that, 
three or four stages earlier, had been 
blood. “Most common drugs you can 
pick up easiest from liver tissue, but it 
depends on what you’re looking for, 
what you’ve got available, lots of things. 



In a standard drug screen we’ll test from 
blood, urine, liver, and stomach con- 
tents.” He lights a cigarette and waits 
for the centrifuge to finish whipping the 
solution. “Cerebral spinal fluid will 
show about the same alcohol level as 
blood, but the test is a lot easier to do, 
so we use that. And this barb screen 
could be done other ways, but blood is 
the simplest.” 

When he’s finished extracting and 
concentrating whatever barbiturates re- 
side in the solution, Hagan passes it 
through the impressively futuristic, dial- 
festooned spectrophotometer. The ma- 
chine bombards it with ultraviolet rays, 
then graphs the absorption pattern where 
the drug’s chemical molecules thwart the 
rays at specific, individual wavelengths. 
Graph in hand, he turns to “look it up 
in Clarke,” that being E. G. C. Clarke, 
Isolation and Identification of Drugs, a 
bulky, four-inch-thick tome containing 
the absorption graphs of every drug 
known to medical science. 

Dr. Ethel Erickson, a pleasantly se- 
rene, matronly woman, enters the toxi- 
cology lab and asks, “Have you got any- 
thing on that young boy yet. Howard?” 
One of the two assistant medical exam- 
iners, she had performed an autopsy the 
day before on an unidentified youth 
thought to be in his late teens, whom 
she suspected was the victim of a drug 
overdose. 

“No, it’ll probably be a good while 
longer,” replies Hagan. “There’s still no 
i.d. on him either, is there?” The body 
had been discovered in a field, ten days 
dead already, badly decomposed, and 
almost totally dehydrated. “There was 
very little left that might have had any 
fluids,” says Erickson, “and the brain 
maggots had pretty much eaten away 
everything there. But I did find two 
testes and I thought, well, if Howard 
can get a positive on testes he could 
really make a name for himself.” 

“I did a CO once on a piece of bone 
marrow.” remembers Hagan, meaning 
a carbon monoxide test, “and it was aw- 
fully hard. This one isn’t any easier.” 

Given the enormous variety of chemi- 
cals currently in fashion, postmortem 
testing for them requires breathtaking 
foresight on the part of the pathologist, 
as well as a high index of suspicion 
bolstered by a fertile imagination. “If 
you get one that’s a possible freon, for 
example, you should stick a needle in 
the trachea and get an air sample right 
away,” Erickson explains. “Once you 
open the body all the gas will escape, so 
if you’ve forgotten the air sample you 
need to pack the lungs right away. The 
lab can get enough from seepage to test 
with. But if you really forget and cut 
up the lungs and throw them out before 
you think to look for freon, then the 
only thing you can do is get a big sec- 
tion of brain.” 

“And that’s a pretty difficult test,” 
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THE SLAVE NARRATIVES OF TEXAS 

Edited by Ron C. Tyler and Larry Murphy 

A collection of autobiographical narratives of 
lives spent in slavery, given by elderly ex-slaves 
to interviewers in the late 1930’s; a fascinating 
and profoundly moving documentation of the 
full impact of slavery on human lives in Texas. 
Illustrated $7.95 (Texas residents add 5% tax.) 

Order from TEXAS MONTHLY BOOKS, 
P.O. Box 1569, Austin, Texas 78767 
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interjects Hagan. Freon, the propellant 
in most aerosol sprays, is rapidly out- 
stripping glue sniffing as the preferred 
tum-on of lower-class mid-teens. “We’ve 
had them as young as twelve or thir- 
teen,” Erickson says. “It’s gotten to 
where it’s the first thing that comes to 
mind if I see a youngster with no trau- 
matic injuries.” 

“It’s just incredible some of the things 
people will take,” offers Hagan. “They’ll 
eat those roach pellets, those big white 
ones, then have cardiac arrest from the 
sodium fluoride. Some of them even 
drink the stuff from those five-day deo- 
dorant pads that have heavy nicotine 
base. And Drano, they’ll drink Drano 
and char their whole esophagus.” 

“A lot of those are probably suicides,” 
suggests Erickson. “That’s the hardest 
part of this job, calling a death a sui- 
cide. Sometimes it just breaks your 
heart. I’ve had families come in for 
two- or three-hour talks, just absolutely 
refusing to believe that someone they 
loved could have committed suicide. It’s 
as grueling as psychoanalysis. 

“But the saddest thing,” she reflects, 
“is that the biggest arguments are be- 
cause of money. The beneficiaries have 
double indemnity clauses where enor- 
mous amounts are paid out for acci- 
dental deaths, or else they lose their in- 
surance if it’s ruled a suicide. That’s 
when it gets really nasty.” 

“That’s one of the things that sur- 
prised me about this job. the number of 
suicides,” says Hagan, who’s been on 
the morgue staff two years. “You never 
read about them, but there are as many 
people killing themselves as are getting 
killed. We must run a dozen trace metal 
tests a week around here.” 

In shooting deaths where suicide is a 
possible explanation, a trace metal test 
can determine whether the victim had 
recently handled a gun. The decedent’s 
hands are sprayed with a chemical agent 
and observed under ultraviolet light, re- 
vealing by fluorescence the presence of 
any metallic particles, and the kind — 
and sometimes the shape — of the metal. 
Contrary to televised lore, one cannot 
tell if a person has fired a gun, only if 
he’s held one. 

Dr. Erickson walks next door to the 
investigators’ office to see if any prog- 
ress has been made in identifying the 
dead youth. “It’s such a shame, he 
couldn’t have been more than nineteen 
or twenty,” she says. “And he seemed 
so healthy, he had perfect teeth!” 

Two of Jachimczyk’s investigators, 
Harry Hall and J. L. “Tooter” Turner, 
both seem to be deeply engrossed in 
their telephones. “How old was she?’’ 
Hall inquires of his phone. “Who found 
the body? Yeah .... When’d he last see 
his wife alive? ... 8 p.m.? Was she in 
bed?” He’s speaking to someone at the 
scene of a death — a policeman, mor- 
tician, ambulance driver, or whoever 



\Vc"rt‘ Xiimber 1 ingrowth* 
Thanks to you. 

According to an analysis of figures collected by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation, Texas Monthly’s circulation has increased faster 
than that of any other ABC-audited magazine. 

With average paid circulation of 107,012 during the first half of 
1975, our recorded increase over the same period last year was a 
phenomenal 107.1%. And we were way out in front of every other 
ABC magazine listed, including People magazine with a 57.2% 
increase in circulation for the same period and Architectural 
Digest which recorded a 48.8% gain. 

In other words, Texas Monthly is THE fastest-growing major 
magazine in the country. Thanks to you. 

We extend our sincere appreciation to you and each of our readers 
for your support. And we hope you will continue to grow with us 
and enjoy the best of Texas. Monthly. 



Proud Texans 

As the two-hundredth birthday of the nation 
approaches, the Apache Trading Post is offering 
Texans an opportunity to show the pride they feel 
in their nation. The official bicentennial emblem 
of the state of Texas is now available in any of five 
forms; lapel pins, tie tack, cuff links, charms (in- 
cluding on 18k gold plated chain) and ladies pins. 

These red, white and blue emblems are plated with 18k gold and 
have hard fired enamel detailing. 

Of all the products the Apache Trading Post carries, the Texas 
Bicentennial emblem is something we are especially proud of, and 
it's something you can be proud of too. 

Order one now, and show your pride. 

ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED, POSTAGE PAID, 

SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 



APACHE TRADING POST ^ ° Texas ygsao 

■■■■■VIM ■■■■■waiiw ■ WM ■ (915)837-5149 

Qualify Merchandise only - Safis/acfion or your money back 
QuanfilydiscounfsovaiiaMe upon request. 



I Tie Tack 

1 Lapel Pin 

I Cuff Links 

Ladies Pin 

1 Ladies Charm 

1 (with chain) 
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$3.50 + .18 tax 


$3.68 

$3.68 


$ i 


$6.50 + .33 tax 
$3.50 + .18 tax 
$3.50 + . 18 tax 
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Austin. TexoS'Style 

Mexican Food 



f In Dallas. 




5fl07 DIockwell 369-3990 
Behind Sterling Jewelers on NW Hwy. 



Highiond PorkViiloge^ 521-0692 

While in Houston 





Sterling Silver 
Dominoes 

1" X V 2 " X 18 Gauge 
Drilled through, played 
out of leather pouch. 

Great for giving 
or getting. . . $55.00 

Tends resKlcniv aHH sales lan 

Out of Hand 




was there and knew enough to call it in. 

Virtually all of the county’s unat- 
tended deaths, or those occurring other 
than in hospitals or in the presence of 
physicians, are called into the morgue as 
soon as they’ve been reported. “No signs 
of any trauma?” asks Hall. “What kind 
of medical history she got? . . . Ask him, 
yeah. . . . Cardiac problems? Ask him 
who her doctor was. . . .” By grilling 
their witnesses over the phone, the in- 
vestigators can decide if it’s necessary to 
inspect the scene themselves. “Yeah, 
well, lemme go ahead and call Dr. Ar- 
nold and if he’ll sign it you can go ahead 
and release it to the funeral home. I’ll 
call you right back.” 

If a death is a natural one, and a doc- 
tor is prepared to attest to that fact and 
sign the death certificate, then the body 
need never come to the morgue. Only 
those resulting from unnatural causes or 
violence, whether accidental, homicidal, 
or suicidal, are deposited there. And of 
these, only about half will require autop- 
sies. As Jachimczyk puts it in his job 
description, “Autopsies are done when 
it Is necessary to distinguish between 
violent and natural deaths, not simply 
for the distinction between the various 
natural causes of death. If the cause and 
manner of death can be ascertained 
beyond a reasonable doubt without an 
autopsy, then an autopsy is not done.” 

“Dr. Arnold, one of your patients has 
just passed away. . .” Hall is on the 
phone again. Somewhere between 50 
and 60 per cent of all cases can be dealt 
with over the phone. “You were expect- 
ing her to die, then . . . this quick? . . . 
What kind of cardiac problems was she 
having? . . . You’ll sign it coronary oc- 
clusion, then? . . . Thank you. Doctor.” 

He hangs up and turns around to face 
Tooter Turner. “He’s gonna sign it,” re- 
ports Hall. “Said he just saw her yester- 
day, been treating her for two years. 
Didn’t think it’d be that quick, though.” 

“I wish that other doctor’d call back,” 
replies Tooter. “I’m gonna tell ’em to 
just bring it on in if he don’t hurry up.” 
Tooter is the genial, white-haired elder 
of the morgue, the senior employee 
with twenty years on the staff, and with 
twenty more running a funeral home 
prior to that. “I’ve made all the really 
big ones,” he says, “the Texas City blow- 
up, the Gulf Hotel fire in ’64, the New 
London School up in East Texas. I was 
at all of ’em.” 

He says this in the same way that any 
old-timer might recall the landmarks of 
his life, partly regretful and partly 
proud, with a whispy affection for the 
days that were. He’s friendly and re- 
laxed and open and looks like someone’s 
favorite uncle. He’s also the Ahab of the 
Stubby saga, a man grimly obsessed 
with solving a mystery that for eleven 
years has been locked in a county 
morgue cooler at 40 degrees. “For 
eleven years now, and you probably 



think I’m nuts. I’ve walked in here every 
day and checked that gauge. And if 
that needle’s up past 42 I’m raising hell 
and gettin’ it fixed straight off.” 

When Stubby’s torso was found in 
1964 there was absolutely no way to 
identify it. The body’s original height, 
weight, and age could be fairly closely 
approximated, but nothing more. All 
that was known was that a man, former- 
ly about 5' 10", 160 pounds, and 50 
years old, had somehow had his arms, 
legs, and head severed and the rest of 
him dropped by the side of the road. 
“To me. and I may be wrong, it was a 
typical gangster killing,” Tooter says. 
“It’s been the most interesting case since 
I’ve been here, and there’ve been some 
lulus in there.” 

Shortly after the discovery, “I got a 
crazy hunch, just an idea,” he remem- 
bers. “I ran down leads day and night, 
called all over the country, sent out more 
police flyers than any other case the 
county ever had.” It did no good at all. 
Even when everyone else gave up on it, 
Tooter pursued the case zealously on his 
own time, on vacations, weekends, holi- 
days. Unmarried and with few major 
distractions, he found himself devoting 
more and more of his attention to the 
case the farther it receded in time. He 
refused to allow the torso to be buried 
in the paupers’ cemetery; instead he had 
it embalmed by a friendly mortician and 
filed a death certificate, listing place of 
burial as the Harris County Morgue. 
Then he locked Stubby in a cooler and 
pocketed the key. 

“I still say that one of these days 
something’ll happen,” argues Tooter, 
sounding very convinced, if not neces- 
sarily convincing. “And I’ll say some- 
thing else, the day after he’s taken out 
of here and buried then somethin’ sure’ll 
turn up.” He still checks out leads when- 
ever he has any that need checking, still 
sends out flyers and reads the missing 
person bulletins, still stands ready to 
respond day or night to any calls regard- 
ing the Stubby investigation. The last 
caller, he very quietly admits, “was five 
or six months ago.” 

Once, almost a decade ago now. on a 
small stack of three-by-five cards, Toot- 
er wrote down everything that was 
known about Stubby and the case. He 
wrapped a green rubber band around 
them and put the cards in his shirt 
pocket, where they’ve been ever since. 
“I make sure I’ve got ’em with me every 
morning,” he says. “Can’t ever be sure 
when I might need ’em.” 

He pulls out the cards to hand them 
to a visitor, seems a little disappointed 
when the offer is ignored. “I’ve laid in 
bed half the night many a time thinking 
over some of the leads in this case,” 
says Tooter. “I’m really sure that we’ll 
turn something up soon. And I think 
that after I find out, then I’ll be ready 
to retire I guess.” 
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Wxid! Here IsYxir Oyster! 

(Continued from pa^e 87) 

Scandinavia to Argentina and Australia. 
They prefer shallow inshore waters, 
where they rest serenely on the bottom 
or attach themselves to submerged ob- 
jects, such as other oyster shells, to form 
great reefs. Of the 100 or so species that 
have been identified, only ten have sig- 
nificant commercial importance, and in 
Texas only one, Crassostrea virginica, 
is marketable. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, edible oysters do not produce pearls 
of gem quality. 

Eighty per cent of the oysters con- 
sumed in Texas are harvested by oyster 
fishermen from Galveston Bay. Un- 
shucked oysters are generally sacked 
and refrigerated (but not iced, as this 
will kill them) and flown or trucked to 
cities all over the state. An unopened 
oyster, which exists in something like 
suspended animation, can live for up to 
two weeks if the shell is kept moist with 
unchlorinated water. Shucked oysters 
are packed in their own thick juices in 
either glass or metal containers (glass is 
preferable) and iced to keep them fresh. 

To tell whether the dozen plumply 
inviting raw oysters on your plate are 
genuinely fresh — that is, shucked on the 
premises — you can employ several 
techniques. If you are an expert, you 
can rely on your own taste buds. If you 
are an amateur, you can ask to visit the 
kitchen and see the shucker at work. 
(A good restaurant will never refuse 
this request.) Finally, you can order 
them unshucked, although be fore- 
warned that the inevitable results of un- 
tutored oyster shelling are mangled 
oysters and cut hands. 

To shuck an oyster, hold a well- 
scrubbed shell, rounded side down, in a 
folded napkin or towel (to protect your 
hand), insert an oyster knife into the 
hinge or other convenient point of 
attack, and pry the mollusk open. With 
the knife, carefully detach the oyster 
from the top of the shell without cutting 
the flesh and discard the upper shell. 
Next detach the oyster from the bottom 
shell. You are now ready to eat the 
results. Try to avoid excessive chewing. 

Having determined that your oysters 
are fresh, the next question is: Are they 
safe to eat? The oyster beds along the 
Texas coast are no longer as pristine as 
they once were, but standards for 
gathering and processing set by the U.S. 
Public Health Service and the Texas 
State Department of Health and en- 
forced by the Texas Parks and Wildlife 
Department are a pretty good guarantee 
that you won’t gobble down a polluted 
oyster. The outbreak of hepatitis in 
Houston in 1973 has been fairly con- 
clusively traced to a closed Louisiana 
oyster bed: black-market oysters, in 
other words. 

What about the R months? According 



to popular myth, it is unsafe to eat an 
oyster during a month which does not 
have an R (i.e., during May, June, July, 
and August). The truth, however, is 
that oysters spawn during the summer 
and therefore tend to be soft and 
watery; unappetizing but certainly not 
dangerous. Oysters are at their b^t in 
Texas from November through April. 

Because a sizeable oyster spat-fall 
(production of young oysters) occurred 
in Galveston Bay in June 1974, there 
should be a good crop this season. 
Here’s where to find them. 

Austin. You can watch your order 
of raw oysters being freshly shucked at 
the Capital Oyster Co., 219 W. Fif- 
teenth. The flavor is excellent, the tex- 
ture good, and they are served with a 
full-bodied red sauce, lemon, and 
horseradish. We could only wish they 
were more thoroughly chilled. The best 
cooked oysters in town are to be had 
at the Old Vienna, 801 Rio Grande, 
where the chef himself may ceremoni- 
ously bring a steaming platter of oysters 
Bienville or Rockefeller to your table. 

Corpus Christi. Corpus Christi Bay 
does not produce a marketable quantity 
of oysters, so restaurants get most of 
theirs elsewhere. The Black Diamond 
Oyster Bar, an unpretentious place at 
5712 Gollihar, has the best in town. 

Dallas. Dallasites repair to the Oys- 
ter House at 108 N. Akard for New 
Orleans oysters flown in fresh daily and 
shucked on the premises. Equally fresh 
New Orleans oysters, plus a great 
Rockefeller rendition, are available at 
the Oporto Oyster Bar and Seafood 
Restaurant, 2929 N. Henderson. 

El Paso. Louisiana oysters dominate 
the scene here. You can get them on the 
half shell at The Wharf, 909 N. Mesa, 
where the decor and prices ($6.95 a 
dozen) are very uptown. We recom- 
mend you stick to steak in El Paso. 

Fort Worth. All fresh oysters served 
in Fort Worth come from the same 
wholesaler, so it’s a matter of choosing 
your favorite restaurant. As Andy 
Warhol says, you go out to atmosphere 
these days anyway, not to eat. 

Houston. Captain Benny’s Half 
Shell, 7409 Main, serves Long Island 
Sound oysters in the hot months, Mata- 
gorda Bay oysters the rest of the year. 
The former arc salty. like the type from 
Chesapeake Bay; the latter are reputed- 
ly more tasty than the ubiquitous Gal- 
veston Bay oysters. San Jacinto Inn, 
near the San Jacinto monument, has 
acres of oysters on the half shell, and 
Brennan’s, 3300 Smith, serves forth very 
civilized versions of oysters Rockefeller 
and Bienville. 

San Antonio. The dish Oysters 
Festival at The Kangaroo Court, 512 
River Walk, includes a sampling of the 
tasty mollusks in a variety of guises 
(Rockefeller and so forth) and with a 
view of the river that can’t be beat.^ 
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Some recommendations on what 
to do, see, and buy this month. 




Cornered I 

Quelle ambiance sympathique, as the 
French would say, to find an imported 
cheese store, an outdoor cafe, and two 
fine craft shops all under the same roof 
on a tree-lined street near downtown I 
Austin. At the corner of W. Ninth and I 
Rio Grande is a handsome, old-fash- I 
ioned two-story white frame house. The 
Ninth St. entrance leads to Quel From- 
age (“What Cheese"), where you can ' 
select from over a hundred different 
varieties, including Norwegian Jarlsberg, 
Swiss Griiyere, and Greek feta. Prices 
vary from $1.90 a pound for Finnish , 
Lappi to $4.55 for real Roquefort. 

Cafe Derricre (at, appropriately 
enough, the rear of the building) is al- 
ready a popular spot for a civilized light 
lunch. The dishes are consistently tasty 
and exceptionally reasonable. We recom- 
mend the salad Ni^oise or the cheese 
plate with fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Around the corner on the Rio Grande 
side is the Mill, a studio-gallery for three 
highly talented craftsmen specializing in 
woodcarving, serigraphs, and ma- 
crame. Upstairs, the E. T. Yndo Studio | 
sells yarn and looms as well as providing 
instruction in macrame and Navajo ' 
weaving. i 

W. Ninth & Rio Grande: Quel From- 
age, 474-2730, Mon thru Sat. 10-6/ j 
Cafe Derriere, 474-2730, Mon thru Sat, 
11-4/ The Mill, 476-9526, Mon thru 
Sat, 10-5/ £. T. Yndo Studio, All- 
4883. Mon thru Sat, 2-5. 




The Pleasure of His Company 

The Michael Sokoloff ensemble is dancing its way into the heart of Texas. A 
contemporary dance company, the Sokoloff troupe opened at Austin’s old Para- 
mount Theatre in June, on the same stage where the fabled Nijinsky danced in 
1916. They will perform there again on November 19, undoubtedly to the same 
enthusiastic response that greeted their debut. The old Grove Drug Company 
building on E. Sixth, whose spacious third floor serves as a studio for the group, 
reinforces their preference for dancing in historic buildings. Tickets for the forth- 
coming performance arc available at Joske's, the Driskill Hotel, and the Paramount 
Box Office. 

Michael Sokoloff Dance Ensemble/ Paramount Theatre, 713 Congress, Aus- 
tin / 472-5411/ Nov 19 at 8:30 p.m./ $1.50-$3. 




Gift Rapt 

Kiss your Christmas gift-giving woes good-bye. The shop at the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts stocks funky matchbooks with reproductions of Tom Wesselmann’s 
Mouth No. 1 1 as well as a host of imported and American craft goods. If some- 
one on your list has a taste for pre-Columbian art, there are Tumaco head frag- 
ments dating from 200 b.c. to a.d. 4(K). Indonesian batiks decorated with whimsi- 
cal depictions of mythological creatures and beautiful Guatemalan shawls in 
rich brown tones may be had for reasonable prices. Gifts range in cost from 6 
cents for a tiny brass bell (great for decorating the tree) to $350 for a Kilim 
tapestry rug. Some 55 U.S. designer-craftsmen contribute to the shop’s wares and 
folk art is brought in from 25 foreign countries. 

Museum Shop/ Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park/ 421-4187/ Tue thru 
Sat, 10-5; Sun, 1-5. 
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Rubbed Out 

Turned on by the valves at the City 
of Houston Water Works, Frank 
Djeleska has been making graphite rub- 
bings at full steam. Choose between an 
early 1900s cast-iron valve cover design 
and the old City of Houston seal (no, 
not the kind that balances a ball on its 
nose). Available at Handmakers at $5 
each, the x 11" rubbings come on 
mulberry paper and are signed and 
numbered. 

Rubbings/ Handmakers/ Galleria 
(third level), Houston/ 621-0001/ 
Mon thru Fri, 10-9; Sat til 6. 





Noble Metals 



Sterling examples of fine silver and gold crafted in England during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are on display at Fort Worth’s Kimbell Art Mu- 
seum. Including such unusual items as an invalid feeding cup and a marrow scoop, 
the collection of 99 pieces has been thoughtfully paired with paintings depicting 
the life and times in which the objects were produced. Candlesticks, an inkstand, 
a shaving dish, and several magnificent presentation pieces, such as a royal race 
cup, round out the glittering collection, which has b«en lent by an anonymous 
donor and will be on display indefinitely. 

“Early English Silver and Gold’’/ South Galleries of Kimbell Art Museum, 
Will Rogers Rd. W., Fort Worth / Tue thru Sat, 10-5; Sun, 1-5/ Free. 




Holiday Hang-Ups 

Be chauvinistic about Christmas this year. Stash those made-in-Japan-by-Black- 
Forest-elves ornaments and redecorate your tree with handmade Texas baubles. 
Three-dimensional calico cacti, teeny bales of cotton, gingham Conestoga wagons, 
and quilted tree skirts are all turned out by Mani d’Oro, a Dallas cottage industry 
employing 45 women who work frantically to keep up with the flood of orders 
for their carefully crafted. Texas-flavored ornaments. 

Conceived four years ago in the canny mind of Nancy Fuson, Mani d’Oro now 
wholesales its output to the likes of Neiman-Marcus, Sakowitz, The Occasion 
(Austin), The Holiday House (Brownwood), and Dacrie Design (San Antonio). 
Although direct orders cannot be accepted, the names of retail outlets are available 
upon request. 

Manid'Oro/ 13609 Sprucewood Dr., Dallas/ 239-1011. 



Fowl Play 

Don’t get your feathers ruffled by 
greasy crust and boxes of unidentifiable 
parts. Take a gander instead at Ron’s 
Krispy Fried Chicken. Prepared before 
your eyes, the chicken is first marinated, 
then dipped in milk and flour, and 
finally fried in a vat of hot oil. The re- 
sult makes you want to eat chicken 
again. Along with the fowl, have some 
better than average slaw and a yummy 
individual pecan pie. Ron’s, which orig- 
inated in Montgomery, Alabama, has 
spread to several southeast Texas towns: 
Wharton, Victoria, El Campo, Alvin, 
League City, Port Lavaca, Pearland, 
and Friendswood. Houston has several 
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There’s still natural gas around here. 
And Houston Natural knows how to find it 




Just because gas isn’t as plenti- 
ful as it used to be doesn’t mean 
we’re about to run out. If you know 
where to look and you’re willing 
to invest the kind of money it 
takes to drill for it, there’s still 
natural gas to be had. 

At HNG, we’ve had a lot of 
success out in West Texas. We 
have a company that does nothing 
but explore and drill for gas— and 
another one that contracts for the 
purchase of new gas reserves pro- 
duced by independent drillers. 

All in all, the natural gas outlook 



And just to make sure we’ll 
always have enough gas to go 
around, we urge you to do every- 
thing you can to help conserve 
this premium natural resource. 
Remember, the best way to save 
gas is to use it as the direct fuel 
source for all the big jobs in your 
home —central heat, cooking, 
water heating and clothesdrying. 
Gas does them all better. And does 
them with less gas energy. 

If we all doourpart now, there’ll 
be enough gas for a lot of years 
to come. 

XVJ HOUSTON NATURAL GAS 

^ Our 50th year of service 



is bright for HNG customers. We 
have enough gas reserves to meet 
your needs well into the future. 
Because we’ve always been will- 
ing to invest the money it takes 
to keep the gas coming. 




Waste not, want not. 



A SELECTIVE GUIDE TO ENTERTAINMENT AND EVENTS OF MORE THAN USUAL INTEREST. 



AUSTIN by Ernest Sharpe, Jr., and 
Dolores Svoboda 

CORPUS CHRISTI by Robert Johnson 
DALLAS by Nannette Simpson 
EL PASO by Brad Cooper 
FORT WORTH by Pat Mohler 
HOUSTON by Victoria Smith and 
Patricia Smith 

SAN ANTONIO by Ron White 



OUR RESTAURANT CRITtCS REMAIN ANONY- 
MOUS TO INSURE THAT THEY WILL RECEIVE NO 
SPECIAL SERVICES. 



Legend lor (he credit card guide in (he restau- 
rant listings: AE — American Express, BA — Bank- 
Americard, CB — Carte Blanche, DC — Diner’s Club, 
MC — Master Charge, Cr — all ma)or credit cards, 
N — no credit cards. 



A few changes may have occurred since (he 
magazine went to press. 



AUSTIN 



THEATER 

Legitimate 

Don’t Bother Me, I Can’t Cope, Municipal Aud 
(471-1444). Musical-comedy, well-received In 
New York. A CEC event. Nov 22 at 8. Call for 
prices. 

Emiyn Williams as Charles Dickens, UT Hogg Aud 
(471-1444). A one-man show, akin to Hal Hol- 
brook's Mark Twain Tonight. A CEC event. Nov 
3 at 8. Call for prices. 

Give 'Em Hell, Harry! Municipal Aud (476-5461). 
Nov 26 at 8. Harry Truman is becoming the new 
American folk hero. Call for prices. 

Community Theater 

The Contrast, UT Hogg Aud (471-1444). A piece 
of theatrical Americana. Dated, but still retains 
much vitality and humor. UT Drama Dept pro- 
duction. Nov 14 thru 16, 18 thru 22. At 8. Call 
for prices. 

Gaslight, Creek Theatre, 70S E. 6th (477-8900). 
Charles Boyer quietly drove Ingrid Bergman mad 
in the famous movie made from this somber 
mood-piece. Thru Nov. Thur, Fri, & Sal at 8;30. 
$2.50. 

CodspcII, Ritz Theatre, 318 W. 6th (477-1012). A 
Center Stage production. Weekends thru Nov. 
Fri & Sat at 8:30, Sun matinee at 2:30. Call for 
prices. 

I Never Sang for My Father, Mary Moody Northen 
Theatre at St. Edward’s University (444-8398). Leif 
Erickson stars. Nov 11 thru 23. Tuc thru Fri at 
8:30 ($4), matinee Sat & Sun at 2:30 (S3). No 
show Mon. 

Steal Away Home, UT Hogg Aud (471-1444). A 
Children’s Theatre Production. Two boys escape 
from slavery in the pre-Civil War South. Nov 15, 
22 & 23 at 2 p.m. Nov 21 at 12:30. Adults $1.25, 
children 75e. 

Slop the World, I Want to Get Off, Zachary Scott 
Theater Center, 1421 W. Riverside (476-0541). 
Successful musical by Anthony Newley. Stans Nov 
7. Thur, Fri & Sal at 8:15, Sun at 2:15. Adults 
$4, students $3, children $2. 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? UT Drama Bldg 
Theatre Rm (471-1444). The drama by Edward 
Albee. Nov 4 thru 9, 11 thru 15. At 8. Call for 
prices. 

Dinner Theater 

Country Dinner Playhouse, 12173 FM Rd 1325 
(836-5921). Thru Nov: "1776.” Tuc thru Sun: 
dinner at 6, show at 8:30. Sun matinee: lunch at 
noon, show at 2. S6.25-S9.50. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

NOV 2: Guameri String Quartet, UT Hogg Aud 
(471-1444). "World’s masters of chamber music" — 
Time magazine. A CEC event. At 8. Call for 
prices. 

NOV 7: UT Faculty Chamber Concert, UT Music 
Bldg Recital Hall (471-1444). At 6. Free. 

NOV 8: David Renner, piano, UT Music Bldg 



Recital Hall (471-1444). Faculty Artist Series. At 
8. Free. 

NOV 14: Austin Symphony, Municipal Aud (476- 
6064). Program includes Ravel: Tzigane; Berlioz: 
Roman Carnival Overture; and Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Scheherezade. At 8. S3— S5.50. 

NOV IS: Marilyn Home, Municipal Aud (471- 
1444). "One of (he most beautiful natural voices 
in the world today" — L. A. Times. A CEC event. 
At 8. Call for prices. 

NOV 17: UT Faculty Chamber Concert, UT Music 
Bldg Recital Hall. At 8. Free. 

NOV 16 & 20: UT Symphony Orchestra, Municipal 
Aud (471-1444). Mahler's 8th Symphony. At 8. 
Call for prices. 

NOV 21: Percussion Concert, UT LB) Aud (471- 
1444). At 8. Free. 

NOV 23: String Project Concert, UT Music Bldg 
Recital Hall (471-1444). Concert by public school 
students. At 4. Free. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

NOV 1: Paul Simon, Municipal Aud (476-5461). 
Rhymin' Simon will perform sans Garfunkel. At 
6. Call for prices. 

NOV 12: Buck Owens Show, Municipal Aud 
(454-3681). The star of Hee-Haw will perform 
with Susan Raye, Chubby Wise, and World Banjo 
Champion, 11 -year-old jimmy Henley. At 6. SS-S7. 
NOV 16: White Cat Ragtime Ensemble, Para- 
mount Theatre (472-5411). At 2 p.m. Call for 
prices. 



DANCE 

NOV 9: Austin Ballet Theatre, Armadillo World 
Headquarters, 525V2 Barton Springs Rd (478-9957). 
Call for times and prices. 

NOV t9: Michael Sokoloff Dance Ensemble, 
Paramount Theatre, 713 Congress Ave (472-5411). 
Program includes Wilkommen, Sequenza III, and 
Trio for Five Dancers. Accompanists include Bal- 
cones Fault and soprano Cathy Berbarin. At 8:30. 
S1.50-S3. (See Touts.) 

NOV 24: National Dance Company of Mexico 
(Folklorico). Kerrville Municipal Aud, Kerrville 
(454-3681). At 8. Adv $4, door S5. 



FILM 

Cinema Texas Film Series, UT jester Center Aud 
(471-1906). Nov 3: Salt of the Earth. Nov 4: Toni 
(Renoir, director). Nov 5: THX-1138. Nov 6: The 
Killers. Nov 10: Open City (Rossellini, director). 
Nov 11: Miracle in Milan (De Sica, director). Nov 
12: fn Cold Blood. Nov 13: We/come to Hard 
Times. Nov 17: Big Deal on Madonna Street. Nov 
18: Alphaville (A Goddard cult film, not without 
reason). Nov 19; No Blade of Crass. Nov 20: 
Ulanza's Raid. Nov 24: The Magician (Bergman, 
director). Nov 25: Throne of Blood (Kurusawa, 
director. Toshiro Mifune as a Japanese Macbeth in 
possibly the best film ever made from a Shake- 
spearian source). Nov 26: Imitation of Lite. At 7 
& 9. $1. 

Laguna Gloria Film Series, Laguna Gloria Art 
Museum, 3809 W. 35 (452-9447). Nov 6: four 
short films on modern sculptors (Picasso, Hep- 
worth, Moore, and Giacometti). Nov 13: two 
films, on Magritte and Redon. At 7:30. Free. 
Paramount Theatre, 713 Congress Ave (472-5411). 
Nov 1 thru 6: Sinbad the Sailor (’39). Nov 7 thru 
13: Cuys and Dolls (Sinatra and Brando in the 
Damon Runyon musical). Nov 14 thru 20: Wuther- 
ing Heights (with Laurence Olivier and Merle 
OBeron). Nov 21 thru ‘'.7. Dr lekyll and Mr Hyde 
(Spencer Tracy in an Oscar-winning performance). 
At 6, except at 2 Sun. $1 before 7, $1.50 after. 

k;.. sot. 

Texas Union Weekday Films. UT Batts Aud. un- 
less noted otherwise (471-56S3). Nov 4: Beach 
Blanket Bingo. Nov 5 at 7; Cone With the Wind 
(Burdine Aud). Nov 6: The Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre. Nov 11 at 8; Finian's Rainbow. Nov 12 at 
8; Woodstock (Burdine Aud). Nov 13: The Man 
Who Shot Liberty Valance (John Wayne and 
jimmy Stewart in a classic john Ford western). 
Nov 18: Catch-22. Nov 19: To Have and Have 
Not (Story by Hemingway, script by Faulkner; 
Bogart and Bacall star. Who could ask for any- 
thing more? At Burdine). Nov 20: Don loan (with 
Errol Flynn). Nov 25: Dirty Harry. At 7 & 9. $1. 
Texas Union Weekend Films, UT jester Center 
Aud (471-5653). Nov 2; Harold and Maude. Nov 
14 & 15: The Longest Yard. Nov 16: Destroy All 
Monsters. Nov 21 & 22: Alice in Wonderland 
(Lewis Carroll gussied up by Walt Disney). Nov 
23: Ladies ana Gentlemen, The Rolling Stones. 



Call for times. $1.50. 



SPORTS 

UT Longhorns, Memorial Stadium (471-3333). At 
2. $7. 

Nov 8 Baylor 

Nov IS TCU 



EVENTS 

Artist Harvest, Municipal Aud (926-2800). Particu- 
larly large craft fair will feature leather goods, 
handmade furniture and clothes, weaving, pot- 
tery, and paintings. Nov 6 & 9, 10-6. Free. 
Capitol Area Garden Club Chrysanthemum Show, 
Zilker Garden Center (477-6672). Flowers for 
show and sale. Nov 8 & 9, 10-6. Free. 

Gem and Mineral Show, Municipal Aud (457- 
5655). Rocks and related items on display and 
for sale. Nov 14 & 15, 10-9; Nov 16, 10-6. 
Adults SI, children 25c. 

jacobin Art Coterie, 1403 Marshall Lane (478- 
4205). Cooperative show by Austin artists, in- 
cluding photography, jewelry, batiks, ceramic and 
fiber sculpture, watercolors and paintings. Nov 
1 & 2, 10-6. Free. 



REVELATION 

Edward Albee, LBJ Aud (471-5653). Lecture by 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning author of Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf, The Zoo Story, and A Delicate 
Balance. Nov 13 at 8. Free. (UT students, faculty, 
staff given preference for seats.) 



FOR CHILDREN 

Au"*in Fire Department (472-9201). The AFO will 
arrange a tour of a local station so kids can see 
the engines, hear the sirens, and learn fire safe- 
ly. At the main station at Sth and Trinity they 
can also clamber about on old 786, a steam loco- 
motive straight out of Casey Jones. 

Butter KrusI Bread Bakery Tours, 5800 Airport 
(453-6606). Tours each hour Mon ihru Fri 9-3. 
Free. 

land of the Sacred Elephant, Creek Theatre, 70S 
E. 6tii (477-8900). Classic Indian fables told 
through dance and pantomime. Every Sat at 11 
a.m. thru Nov. SI. 50. 

Natural Science Center, 401 Deep Eddy (472-4S23). 
Natural science exhibits and Wisdom Woods to 
walk in. Open 7 days 2-S. Free. 

Story Time, Austin Public Library, 401 W. 9th 
(472-5433). Reading aloud each Wed & Fri at 10 
a.m. Special time tor groups; call ext 50. Free. 



MUSEUMS 

Daughter* of the Confederacy and Daughter* of 
the Republic of Texa* Museum, 112 L 11th (472- 
25%). Confederate and Texas Republic artifacts. 
Mon thru Fri 9-noon & 1-5. Closed Sal, Sun, 
holidays. Free. 

Elisabel Ncy Museum, Ave H & E. 44th (454- 
1762). Airy museum is (he former studio of re- 
markable turn-of-the-century sculptress, houses 
her marbles and mementos, ^relaker Willie 
Nunn gives the best tour. Tue thru Fri 9:30-4:30; 
Sat thru Mon 2:30-4:30. Free. 

Eric Stanley Gardner’s ^ludy, 4lh floor, UT Un- 
dergraduate Library (471-4663). Full-scale replica 
of the mystery writer's sanctum, with numerous 
mementos and taped lecture. Mon thru Fri 8-5; 
Sat 9-noon. Free. 

French Leution, 802 San Marcos (472-8180). This 
135-vear-old provincial cottage was originally 
built for the French ambassador to the Republic of 
Texas. The reconstructed kitchen is particularly 

Instructive. Tue Ihru Sun 1-S. Closed Mon. Adults 
$1; children 6 thru 12, SOC; children under 6, 25f. 
Governor's Mansion, Colorado & W. 11th (475- 
2121). An outstanding example of the work of 
master builder Abner Cook. Tours every 20 min- 
utes. Mon thru Sat 10-noon, Sun 2-4. Free. 
Lyndon B. johnson Library, 2313 Red River (397- 
5136). The massive building houses official pa- 
pers, political memorabilia, and personal effects of 
the 36th President of (he United Stales. One of 
the most impressive mono—ents to power and 
glory since the late King Tut's Tomb. Open 7 days 
9-S. Free. 

Neill-Cochran House, 2310 San Gabriel (478-2335). 
Like the Governor's Mansion, a fine example of 
the work of builder Abner Cook. Wed Ihru Sun 
2-5. Donation 50c. 



Around the Stale is a service to our readers providing a selective guide to dining and entertainment in the urban areas of Texas. Listings reflect the opinions 
of the TEXAS MONTHLY staff. The magazine accepts no advertising or other consideration in exchange for including any event or business enterprise. A listing 
cannot be purchased. To insure that this guide remains useful and up-to-date, our readers are urged to send their comments and suggestions to Around the State 
Editor, Texas Monthly, Box 1569, Austin, Texas 76767. 
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A Superb Italian restaurant 
Austin, Texas 





O. Henry Museum, 409 E. 5lh (472-1903). Once 
the residence of author William Sidney Porter, 
this homey, white frame house is a small piece 
of the 19th century, perfectly preserved, tue thru 
Fri 9:30-11:30 & 1:30-4:30, Sal thru Mon 1:30- 
4:30. Free. 

Texas Memorial Museum, 24lh & San lacinto 
1471-1604). A Kreat place to spend an afternoon 
with the kids. The newest exhibit is a life-sized 
replica of the gigantic prehistoric bird found 
recently in Big Bend. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. 
Free. 

Texas Slate Capitol, Colorado & 11th (475-3070). 
Unquestionably one of the most imposing of 
landmarks. Tours daily every IS minutes from 
8:30 thru 4:30. Of particular note is the lour of 
dome area which starts on the half-hour from 9:30 
thru 3:30. Advance notice necessary for large 
groups. Grounds tours offered, weather permit- 
ting. Free. 



ART 

Institutions 

Laguna Gloria Art Museum, 3809 W. 3Slh (452- 
9447). Thru Nov 15: Texas Fine Arts Association 
Citation Show, featuring winners of regional com- 
petitions. Nov 23 thru Jan 3: Five Texas Craft 
Artists— examples of weaving, pottery, and jewelry. 
Tue thru Sat 10-5 except Thur til 9, Sun 1-5. 
Closed Mon. Free. 

Leeds Gallery, Fourth Floor, UT Undergraduate 
Library (471-4663). Thru Nov: Moody Bicentennial 
Humanities Exhibition — a collection of varied ma- 
terials tracing the differeni historical influences 
that have shaped Texas. Mon thru Fri 8-5, Sal 

9- noon. Closed Sun. Free. 

Mkhener Galleries, Harry Ransom Center, 21sl & 
Guadalupe (471-5936). Thru Nov 16: Francis Wil- 
liam Edmonds Exhibit— oils, watercolors, and 
drawings by the 19th-century American artist. 
Thru Nov 23; Points of View, 46 Years of Photog- 
raphy by Morion May. Nov 9 thru fan 31: Images 
for Eternity — Egyptian an from the Brooklyn 
Museum and the lowie Museum at Berkeley. 
This is the largest and most comprehensive ex- 
hibit of Egyptian art ever lo be shown in Central 
Texas; many pieces dale to 4000 B.C. Nov 16 
thru Dec 14; New Orleans Jazz Funerals — photo- 
graphs by Leo Toucher from the New Orleans 
Museum of Art. Mon thru Sat 9—6, Sun 1-5. Free. 
UT Art Museum, 23rd & San Jacinto (471-7324). 
Thru Nov 23: Arshile Corky, drawings and paint- 
ings. Thru Nov 23: Hugo Weber, A Retrospective 
Exhibit. Mon thru Sal 9-6, Sun 1-5. Free. 

Galleries 

Bradford Upstairs Gallery, 401 Guadalupe (476- 
6426). Mostly competent (but undistinguished) 
oils, prints, and several noteworthy acrylics by 
Suzanne Sandifer and Robert Mann. Mon thru 
Fri 8-5, Sal 8-1. 

Boutwell Gallery, 4806 Burnet Rd (4S1-2077). 
Small gallery featuring the work of George Bout- 
well. Especially pleasing are the precisely rendered 
metal etchings of notable old Austin mansions. 
Mon thru Sal 10-6. 

CoHen-Terry Gallery, 415 W. 15th (474-1218). A 
new gallery concentrating on contemporary West- 
ern art. Mon thru Sal 9-5:30. 

Country Store Gallery, 1304 Lavaca (474-6222). 
Wide selection of the better Western artists plus 
several choice French Impressionist works. Also 
"The Approaching Storm," a large oil by George 
Inness. Mon thru Fri 8-5:30, Sal 8-1. 

Galleria, 1 Jefferson Sq (452-5310). Restaurant- 
gallery, frequently surprising in the high quality 
of its talent. Mon thru Sal 10 a.m.-midnighl. 
Garner and Smith Gallery, 509 W. 12lh (474-1518). 
An outstanding gallery with an international 
choice of modern works. Also extensive selection 
of art books. Mon thru Sat 10-6. 

Graphics Gallery, 405 Lavaca (476-9769). Almost 
exclusively Western works and an extremely large 
collection of Salinas prints. Mon thru Fri 9:30-5. 
Sat by appointment. 

The Grey Mouse, 606 Guadalupe (476-0589). 
Tasteful selection of prints. Even so, owner 
Robert Sargeani's airy, entertaining sketches are by 
far the best thing in the shop. Mon thru Sal 10-6, 
William Hoey and Company, 803 W. 24lh (477- 
3007). Outstanding ceramic collection. Also origi- 
nal works by local and other artists. Tue thru Fri 

10- 5:30. Sat by appointment. 

Renaissance Class Co., 1013-C W. 341h (451-3971), 
Lamps, windows, etched Christmas ornaments, 
custom work starting at $25 a square foot. Also 
repairs. The skilled young owners have executed 
windows in Sascha's and Soup & Shenanigans, as 
well as in private homes. Mon thru Fri 8-6:30, 
Sat 10-4. 

Sky Light Art Studio, Potpourri in the Village 
Shopping Center, 2700 Anderson Ln (451-9147). 
Excellent custom stained glass and glass repair 
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work. Also sculpture, portraits, and silverpoint. 
Mon thru Sat 10-^, Thur til 9. 

Unicorn Gallery, 43 Dobie Mall, 2021 Guadalupe 
(477-0343). Pocket-sized Rallery with large selec- 
tion of tasteful, inexpensive reproductions, some 
original art. Particularly nice is (he original 
jewelry by Suzan Berry. Mon thru Fri 10-9, Sal 
11-9. 

Fine Crafts 

lourney'i End, 1716 C San Antonio (472-0102). 
Excellent selection of imported jewelry and ob- 
jects from North Africa. Mon thru Sat 10:30-6:30. 
Kerbey Lane Gallery, 3706 Kerbey Ln (454-7054). 
Small, unpretentious gallery with quiet, homey 
atmosphere and a goodly variety of well-chosen 
works. Tue thru Sat 10-5. 

Laguna Gloria Museum Shop, 3809 W. 35lh (452- 
9447). Very fine wares by local craftsmen. Tue 
thru Sat 10-5, Thur til 9, Son 1-5. Closed Mon. 
The Mill, 809 Rio Grande (476-9526). Macrame 
by H. J. Thompson, woodcarvings by Stephen 
Dwyer, serigraphs by Jeffery Wincek. Mon thru 
Sat 10-5. 

Shop of Nice Things, Potpourri in the Village 
Shopping Center, 2700 Anderson Ln (453-1573). 
Recently inherited several fine pollers from de- 
funct Jim 'n Me. Also silver jewelry, weavings, 
macrame, all of high quality. Carries pottery by 
Ishmael Soto. Mon thru Sat 10-6, Thur til 9. 

Sun Dog, 1601 W. 38th, No 3 Jefferson Sq (453- 
4340). Fine native American and African arts and 
crafts, both modern and antique. Mon thru Sal 
10-5. 

E. T. Yndo Studio, 809 Rio Grande (477-4883). 
Sells yarn and looms and has classes in macrame 
and Navajo weaving. Call for details. Mon thru 
Sal 2-5. 



ON THE TOWN 

Alliance Wagonyard, 505 Neches (472-0061). Just 
off E. 6lh where the action is, this saloon offers 
nightly live folk and country music. Plum Nelly 
plays Wed; Milton Carroll Mon. Cover varies 
from free on up. Happy hour 7:30-9 offers half- 
price drinks. Sun thru Fri 7:30-midnight, Sat til 1. 
Armadillo World Headquarters, 525Vj Barton 
Springs Rd (477-0357). This concert hall (rem- 
iniscent of a gym, with folding metal chairs and 
tables) attracts crowds and entertainment ranging 
from highbrow to country. Beer garden in back 
serves snort-order fare. Try giant chocolate chip 
cookies if you have the munchies. Call for enter- 
tainment, times, and prices. 

Blue Parrot. 302 W. 15th (474-7500). Crass huts, 
waitresses in Carmen Miranda outfits, and tropi- 
cal murals set the tempo for this new dis- 
cotheoue. Happy hour Mon thru Fri 4-7 offers 
50e off drinks for men; Mon thru Thur 4-9 drinks 
are half-price for women. Get the picture? No 
cover. Open Mon thru Fri 4-midnignl, Sat 7-1, 
Sun 7-midnight. 

Bourbon Street, 7115 Burnet (453-4130). Night- 
club-discotheque with pool tables and a dance 
floor. The Wolfman, |im Travis, has relumed to 
alternate weekly with a DJ from KOKE. On Tue 
and Wed you can treat yourself to Fifties and 
Sixties music. Weekdays happy hour 4-7. Open 
Mon thru Fri 4-mldnight, Sat noon-1, Sun noon- 
midnight. 

Broken Spoke. 3201 S. Lamar (442-6169). You'll 
find dining, dancing, and drinking in an unvar- 
nished country atmosphere. Dances Wed thru Sun 
at 8:30. Cover S2 and up in hall. Pool and food 
in tavern all day. Open 7 days 10-midnight, Sat 
til 1. 

Buck Horn Saloon, US 290 & IH 35 (451-9192). 
Western bar spins platters for dancing. The work 
of artist Jack White is everywhere— on the walls, 
on the tables, down to the face on the barroom 
floor. On Mon night there's TV football. Wed 
is ladies Night (7St highballs). Happy hour 3-7. 
Open Mon thru Fri T-midnight. Sal til 1, Closed 
Sun. 

Cabaret, E. 6th & Brazos in Driskill Hotel (474- 
2169). This uptown-downtown discotheque re- 
minds one of the set of Cabaret, with fine 
cut velvet, polished brass, and a splendid Tiffany 
dome creating an air of "divine decadence." 
Prime rib is served at night. Happy hour 5-6:30 
with free canapes. Mon thru Fri 4-midnigh(. Sal 
5:30-1. Closed Sun. 

Caesars, 1907 E. Riverside (442-9032). The decor 
is classical revival and there's dancing nightly 
(except Sun) 8:1S-midnight in the ballroom. En- 
joy the piano bar during happy hour 4-6:45 
(drinks two-for-one). No cover for women; $1 Fri 
A Sat for men. Open Mon thru Fri noon-m'd- 
night. Sat til 1, Sun 6:30-midnight. 

Casablanca, 304 W. ISIh (472-73S5). The glow 
from a slowly revolving mirrored ball and music 
from the while grand piano create (he illusion of 
Rick's American Bar. Dancing. No cover. Happy 
hour 4-7 weekdays. |azz band Sun night Open 
Mon thro Fri 4-midnight, Sal 7-1, Sun 7-mid- 
night. 
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Club Caravan, 2300 IH 35, behind Villa Capri 
Motel (477-6336). Decor artd patrons alike are 
reminiscent of the late Fifties in this motel supper 
club, but different bands each month occasionally 
create surprisingly good ballroom sounds. No 
cover. Mon thru Fri nappy hour 5-8. Dancing 8- 
midnight, Sat til 1. Closed Sun. 

El Paso Cattle Company, 813 Houston St (459- 
8651). In a white prefab building off Lamar, this 
country night club-dance hall really packs 'em 
in. Scene of the Country Music Review each Thur 
and first three Sundays of the month. Cover 
$1.50-$5. Sun & Tue thru Fri 8-midnight, Sat 
8:30-1. Closed Mon. 

Gordo's, 421 E. 6th (477-6886). For 90< a cue per 
hour you can enjoy pool or billiards in this 
nicely restored Sixth St building. Women's tour- 
nament pool last Tue of each month; last two 
Thur for men. Call about special Wed Fight 
Nights. Luncheon weekdays offers top quality 
S&S 11:30-2.30. Mon thru Fri 11 :30-midnight, Sat 
til 1, Sun 6-midnight. 

McNeil's Depot, 1600 W. 5th (478-0336). An en- 
tertainment bar housed in a transported railway 
depot with Lynne Nall and Sylvia Arhos singing 
and playing twin pianos Mon, Wed. Thur & Sat; 
Don Addleman singing Tue & Fri. Selections 
primarily by request. Good bar. Mon thru Fri 
noon-midnight. Sat til 1, Sun 6-midnighl. 

Saturdays, 2900 W. Anderson Ln (451-7314). Dis- 
cotheque-restaurant with a Victorian motif. Huge 
hamburgers (1() ounces) and super subs help make 
it extremely popular. No cover. Happy hour 2-7 
(except Sat). Music at 10. Half-price drinks on 
Thur, 10-midnight. Open Sun noon-midnight, 
Mon thru Fri 11-midnight, Sat til 1. No personal 
checks. 

Scholz Garten, 1607 San lacinto (477-4171). For 
suds by the pitcher and German food, this beer 
garden has been the place to go in Austin for 
over 100 years. Saioon has handsome old bar 
reminiscent of early Texas. Mon thru Fri 9 a.m.- 
midnight. Sat til 1. Closed Sun. 

Senator Phoggfleld's Club, Austin Hilton Inn at 
Highland Mall (451-5757), A comfortable lounge 
with entertainment (and dancing) from rock to 
bluegrass nightly 8-midnight. During happy hour 
Tue thru Fri 4:15-7:15 you can snack on canapes 
while listening to pleasant piano and vocal music. 
On Sun it's terry and the Senators. Mon thru Fri 
11-midnight. Sat 6-1, Sun 6-midnight. 

Seville Room, Sheraton Crest Hotel, 111 E. 1st 
(478-9611). One of Austin's few traditional hotel 
supper clubs. Predictable red satin and crystal 
look, but Geneva and Her Gentlemen (been there 
for vears) and the view of the Colorado make it 
well worth a trip. No cover. Sun thru Fri cock- 
tails 4;30-midnight, Sat til 1. Music at 9 except 
Sun. 

The Sheik, 5S5S Lamar, Koenig In entrance (452- 
6168). This nightclub offers something new for 
Austin— occasionai show bands. Otherwise rock 
groups perform. Call for details. Music at 8:15. 
Singles $2. couples $3.50. Happy hour til 7:30. 
Open 7 days 5-midnight. 

Soap Creek Saloon, 711 Bee Caves Rd (327-9016). 
A real country saloon. Pool in front room; dancing 
and live music in back. Cover charge for back 
room. Wed is tequila night (40c a shot). Food 
served Wed, Fri & Sat. Open Mon for special 
shows only. Tue thru Fri 4-midnight, Sat til 1. 
Closed Sun. 

The South Door, 1523 Tinnin Ford Rd (444-0711). 
This oopular singles bar off Riverside Dr has been 
transformed into a discotheque with a game room 
and a large dance floor. Attention women: free 
drinks Thur thru Sun 4:30-7. Open Mon thru 
Wed 7:30-mrdnight, Thur & Fri 4:30-midnighl, 
Sat til 1, Sun 4:30-midnlght. 

Split Rail, 217 S. Lamar (472-1314). Don’t be 
turned off by its dilapidated drive-in look because 
there's lots of entertainment going on. Regulars; 
Bill Neelv and Larrv Kirbo perform Mon (Pearl 
beer is 25c a bottle); Tue is Conjunto Night 
(noche Afexicana): on Wed Ken Threadgill sings 
and vodels. Second Sun of the month the Austin 
Friends of Traditional Music gather 2-6. There's 
a Band Hoot 3-8 other Sun afternoons. Happy 
hour 11-7 f$1,25 a p'tcher, 35e a drink for most 
beers), food served. Open Mon thru Fri 11-mid- 
night. Sat 4-1, Sun 3-midnight. 

Veranda, 1301 Lavaca (474-6481). Fans of Cone 
With the Wind will be happy to find that Aunt 
Piltypat's porch has been reclaimed, discotheque 
fashion, with swings, while columns, and trees 
(though the leaves are plastic). Luncheon and 
evening dining. Sun champagne brunch at 11:30. 
D| appears at 6 nightly for dancing. Happy 
hour 11:30-6:30 ($1 drinks). Open 7 days 11:30- 
midnight, Sal til 1. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 






Handsome, custom-bound editions. 
Each volume contains copies of all 
issues of Texas Monthly from 
January 1974 through December 
1974. (Most of these issues are no 
longer available on a single-copy 
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any library at a cost of only $40. 
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tax, and tip. 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate S3 to $7 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

ir A star designates Texas Monthiy's "Best-in-the- 
City" recommendations. 

Cafe Camille, 3704 Kerbey Ln (454-8872). A 
frame cottage tea house. Menu leans to quiches, 
crepes, and S&S. Crepes florentine (raw spinach 
and sour cream topped with fresh mushrooms 
and a rich cheese sauce) are delightful, the 
Buzzie sandwich (by the creator of the Schlotz- 
sky) makes a meal for two. Beer and wine. Tue 
thru Sun 11-midnighl. Closed Mon. Inexpensive 
to moderate. N. 

The Capital Oyster Co., 219 W. 15lh (478-8377). 
A New Orleans-style oyster bar with fine quality 
raw oysters, good sandwiches (muffuletta is tasty 
but size has decreased while price hasn't), and 
predictable fried seafood dinners (recently scallops 
and oysters have been superior to shrimp). Fre- 
quently poor service at night. Mon thru Fri 11- 
midnight, Sat noon-1, Sun S-11. Moderate. MC, 
BA. 

Cisco Bakery and Coffee Shop, 1511 E. 6th (478- 
2420). Although nondescript in appearance, this 
bakery and coffee shop is maintaining its well- 
deserved reoutation for Tex-Mex breakfasts. 6e 
forewarned that huevos rancheros are moy pican- 
te; migas, an interesting scrambled egg and tor- 
tilla dish, are recommended (or the less adven- 
turous. Crowded Sun mornings; service is indif- 
ferent but (he host is not. Complimentary Bloody 
Marys. Open 7 days 6 a.m.- 2 p.m. Inexpensive. 
BA, MC. 

Country Estate, 3.3 mi south of Austin on IH 35 
(282-2017). In this old central Texas ranch house 
you’ll find a big country spread every weekend 
with fresh vegetables, homemade breads, smoked 
ham, roast chicken, and beef. You get all you can 
eat for $6.95; reduced rates for children. Thur is 
seafood night, with an a la carte menu. Mexican 
blue plate special on Mon. It's a great family 
place. Wine, beer, and setups. Light lunch at 
noon, buffet at 6 Thur thru Sat & Mon. Con- 
tinuous buffet noon-9 Sun. Reservations sug- 
gested. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

Couptand Inn, U.S. 290 to Elgin, then Hwy 95 to 
Coupland, about 30 mi (1-856-2632). Great bar- 
becue In a high-ceilinged country inn redolent of 
(he Old West. Pork ribs, brisket, sausage, potato 
salad, slaw, and more are served family style. All 
you can eat for $3.95. Beer only. Reservations 
suggested. Fri & Sat 6-10, Sun 6-9. Moderate. N. 
1886 Lunchroom and Socializing Parlor, 116 E. 6th 
in Oriskill Hotel (474-4458). White tile floor, cali- 
co print wallpaper and the rich woods of the old 
Driskill coffee shop set the stage for this Austin 
Heritage Guild project. First-rate soups (try the 
classic cheese soup), sandwiches, and salads are 
the regular fare. Call about the monthly bake 
sales. Mon thru Fri 11-1:30, coffee at 9:30. 
Closed on school holidays. Inexpensive to mod- 
erate. N. 

El Rancho, 303 E. 1st (472-5425). Matt Martinez 
has moved his place across the street to the newer 
No 2 location. We will miss the down-a(-the- 
heels look of No 1, but the Tex-Mex food is as 
tasty as ever. Try a combination of chiles relle- 
nos and shrimp Mexicana, flaulas. or broiled 
shrimp. Now serving food to go. Wed thru Mon 
11-10. Closed Tue. Inexpensive to moderate. BA, 
MC. 

Erich's, 1801 Lavaca in Cambridge Tower (476- 
1344). Someone's in the kitchen with Erich — 
Andre, to be precise, so you can take your pick 
of excellent Viennese or French Belgian cuisine. 
Fillet steak with mustard was splendid; veal with 
mushrooms Viennoise verv fine but a touch too 
Germanic and oily. Sliced potatoes in garlic and 
tarragon were a triumph; fresh tomato souo first- 

rale. Much of the wine Msl. with several Hun- 
garian and Slovenian bottles, seemed strangely 
inappropriate for the continental dishes, however. 
Bar. Dinner Tue thru Sat at 6:30. Very expensive. 
BA. MC. 

Galleria, 1 lefferson Sq (452-5510). Walls filled 
with fine paintings and well-presented continental 
dishes create an air of casual refinement. At 
limes we find their sauces shallow; at a recent 
luncheon chicken crepes with bechamel sauce 
were bland even with green grapes and orange 
glaze. Ham and asoaragus crepes were more satis- 
fying. Wine only, Mon thru Sat 11:30-2:30, 5:30- 
10:30- Sun brunch 11-2. Moderate to expensive. 
BA, MC. 

Ik Green Pastures, 811 W. Live Oak (444-4747). 
The comfortable elegance, gracious service, and 
fine food at this mid-Victorian restaurant give it 
a timeless quality. At night try their stuffed floun- 
der, lobster Newburg, or curried shrimp in a 
pineapple shell. The Old South Sun buffet-brunch 
is outstanding. Attractive 1886 lounge. Open for 



lunch 7 days 11:30-2, dinner Mon thru Sat 6- 
9:45. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

The Hoffbrau, 613 W. 6th (472-0822). The greasy- 
spoon style of this country-grilled steak house 
would frighten off newcomers, but it's been a 
tradition in Austin since 1933. Fare runs from 
T-bones and sirloins to home fries and onion 
rings with gravy for sopping. Call ahead to re- 
serve your steak, not your table. Beer only. Tue 
thru Sat 11:30-2, 4:45-8:30. Moderate. N. 

« Hunan, 9306 N. Lamar (837-2700). The rule 
here is Be Adventurous. Ask owner Frank Yi to 
fix non-menu items like Ants in a Tree (spicy 
ground pork with cellophane noodles), Small 
Coin chicken (finely chopped chicken and myriad 
vegetables in an unusual hot sauce], or hot spicy 
bean curd with ground pork. For a milder dish 
call before 5 to request an incomparable fish 
with brown sauce. Cantonese dishes are accept- 
able but do yourself a favor and experiment. No 
liquor license; free corkage. Mon thru Fri 11:38- 
2 & 5:30-10, Sat & Sun noon-10. Moderate. BA, 
MC. 

The Inn at Brushy Creek, Round Rock, IH 35 at 
Taylor exit (255-2S5S). A New England inn housed 
in a frontier Texas tin-roofed home. Prix fixe 
dinners begin with a fine Portuguese soup, fol- 
lowed by green salad and choice of entrees. We 
favor sweetbreads, baked oysters or red snapper. 
However, the somewhat abrupt service often 
spoils the otherwise amiable setting. Beer. Free 
corkage; dry precinct. Fri thru Sun ^11. Reserva- 
tions. Expensive. AE, BA, MC. 
irU Colombe, 1504 Robinhood (478-2990). The 
distinctiveness of this French restaurant has re- 
cently dimmed. Although we found no fault with 
the fine evening entrees of coquilles St. lacques. 
chicken Kiev, chicken cordon bleu, and sauced 
shrimp, serious faults have surfaced: canned 
green peas, pasty creamed potatoes and sauces, 
stringy chicken amandine, and stow service. Be- 
sides which, if you sit in the back room, (he din 
and traffic of waiters are distracting. Bar. Tue 
thru Sat 11-2, 6-10. Moderate to expensive. MC. 
BA, AE. 

Mama Eleni's, 304 W. 13th (478-0653), Mama 
Eleni's Greek kitchen has returned and the food 
is good. Try as a delirious appetizer combina- 
tions of dolmathes, fish roe. feta cheese, and 
artichoke hearts. Entrees of mousaka, phillo 
wrapped lamb, and coq au vin are equally merito- 
rious. Mama's Delight (baklava In ice cream) is 
superb. Wine and beer. Tue thru Sun 6-10:30. 
Closed Mon. Moderate. BA, MC. 



Mike and Charlie'i, 1206 W. 34th (451-S5SO). 
Waiting lines at lunch attest to the popularity of 
this casual restaurant. Try ceviche or chicken 
salad, first rate pepilo (sliced beef on a Mexican 
roll with avocado butter], or marinated shrimp 
and fresh mushroom salad. The corned beef, al- 
though tasty, is tough. Happy hour 3-6. Mon 
thru Fri 11-midnight, Sat noon-1. Closed Sun. 
Inexpensive to moderate. BA. MC. 

Night Hawk No. 1. 336 S. Congress (478-1611); 
No. 2, 1907 Guadalupe (478-1686); Sleakhouse 
IH 35 at US 290E (452-0296). A reliable standby 
for fine steaks, the tasty Frisco hamburger, and 
great breakfasts. Open late for coffee and dessert 
after you take in a movie, too. Bar. Nos. 1 & 2: 
7-midnight. Sat til 1. Steakhouse: Sun thru Thur 
11:30-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Inexpensive to 
moderate. BA, MC, AE. 

Old Pecan Street International Cafe, 314 E. 6th 
(476-2491). Enioy courtyard-coffee )iouse dining 
until the weather coots. The quiche-crepe menu 
has recently expanded to include a varied selec- 
tion of steaks, of which we can recommend the 
French, japanese, and Hungarian preparations if 
you are willing to pay the tab for nicely mari- 
nated, but inferior, meat. Cakes from the Buda 
Bakery are exceptional. Beer and wine. Open 7 
days 11-midnight. Inexpensive to expensive. BA, 
MC. 

Old Vienna, 801 Rio Grande (476-6019). Chef 
Theriot, originally from New Orleans, is raising 
the quatiiv of this urbane continental restaurant 
from nondescript to distinctive. As an appetizer 
oysters Bienville and Rockefeller (made with six 
kinds of greens and pernod), were unsurpassable. 
Red fish Pontchartrain was beautifully delicate, 
wiener schnitzel made with pork excellently 
sauced, stuffed trout laudable. Lobster thermidor, 
though good, was the least outstanding. Excellent 
service, fine wines, lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. 
Dinner 7 days 6-11. Moderate to expensive. MC, 
BA. 

Peiping House, 1508 Guadalupe (477-9000). The 
tasty food, service, and ambience of this pleas- 
ant Chinese restaurant have been overshadowed 
bv a dramatic price hike. Peiping specialties such 
as beef in oyster sauce are unrealistically expen- 
sive. We avoided these and instead tried twice- 
cooked pork and Mandarin shrimp — both no*e- 
worthy. Wine and beer oniv. Mon thru Thur S- 
9:30. Fri & Sat til 10. Closed Sun. High moderate 
to expensive. BA, MC. 

The Pit No. 3, 501 E. 5th (478-1166). Best of the 
Pit's several locations. Tender, slow-cooked beef 
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Ouerlooh Austin, 
we do. 



If you stay here, you will too. 

You will look over Town Lake. 
We're right on the shoreline. And 
you'll look over the skyline of Austin. 

You'll also feast royally for 
lunch, dinner or cocktails in our Top 
O' The Round Restaurant. And take in 
lively entertainment too. 

You shouldn't overlook us. 
In Austin. 




AUSTIN - TOWN LAKE 

on Town Lake at 
Interstate 35 & U.S. 81 
512 / 472-8211 




Pecan St 



314 Eost 6th St. Austin. Texas 
478-2491 



Enjoy crepes, quiche. European steaks 
in our historic building and courtyard. 
Open II a.nt. to 12 p.m. daily. 




Specializing in Barbecue, 
Beer and Atmosphere 



Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Evenings 6 til 10 






Coupland, Texas 78615 
(512) 856-2632 



and good side orders overcome the rather bleak 
surroundings. Beer only. Mon thru Sat 10:30-B. 
Inexpensive. BA, MC. 

Ricco's, 1Sth & Lavaca (474-7538). The attempt at 
authenticity makes this new Italian restaurant 
somewhat unique (at least tor Austin). At night 
their stutfed artichoke is outstanding and scampi 
(with huge broiled shrimp, well-prepared cro- 
quettes, and fresh vegetables) is excellent. Only 
the veal Marsala falls short. Service just OK. Wine 
and beer. Mon thru Fri 11-11, Sat & Sun 5-11. 
Inexpensive to expensive. BA, MC, AE. 

Sandpiper, 2700 Anderson Ln (459-3261). The 
shipshape look of (his seafood restaurant pleases 
and we find the food good to excellent. Try their 
shrimp cocktail, crab Louis, shrimp Sandpiper 
(with mushrooms and lemon butter sauce), or 
coquitles St. jacques. Turbot is noteworthy, but 
flooded with butter. Vegetables are fresh, cooked 
to a delectable crispness, and attractively pre- 
sented. Recent complaints on service. Bar. Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-2, 6-10:30. Sat dinner only. Sun 
6-9:30. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

Sascha's 311 W. 6lh (472-3556). Simple German- 
Russian home cookin’ in a casual mood. At our 
last visit split pea soup, the dinner special of 
roladen and Schneizer schnitzel (a rib eye stuffed 
with ham and Swiss cheese) were well done. 
Homemade strawberry cake is really fantastic. 
Bar. Happy hour 2:30^:30. Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2, 6-10. Sal dinner only. Closed Sun. Moderate. 
BA, MC. 

The Sixth Street Trolley, 616 W. 6th (476-6539). 
Passengers on this trolley would do well to try 
broiled shrimp, oysters Rockefeller, or beef and 
shrimp kabob at night. But avoid the raw oysters, 
which we found decidedly inferior in quality. 
Happy hour 2:30-7. The 3-for-1 special each Wed 
5-6 draws standing-room-only crowds. Bar open 
to midnight. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30, 5:30- 
10:30. Sat dinner only. Inexpensive to expensive. 
8A, MC. 

Sweetish Hill Coffee Shop, 1406 Waller St (472- 
1347). A pleasant spot for French pastry and cof- 
fee in the morning (try their danishes or pafmfers) 
and serve-yourself lunches of open-faced Vien- 
nese sandwiches, homemade soups, and salads. 
Now open for dinner Fri and Sat nights. Wine 
and beer. Open Tue thru Thur 8-6 (lunch 11- 
2:30), Fri 6-midnight. Sat 8-2 & 6-midnight, Sun 
brunch 9-2 p.m. Closed Mon. Inexpensive to 
moderate. N. 

Villa Espana, 1205 N. Lamar (478-0942). Spanish 
courtyard dining with predictable steakhouse fare. 
We find meat dependably good, salads crisp and 
cold, and corn or refried beans and rice unusu- 
ally good. Bar. Open 7 days 6-11. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. AE, BA, CB, MC. 

Waller Inn, 721 E. 6th (476-7849). At lunch, 
cheese soup, gazpacho, and sandwiches with 
homemade bread are great, (he Pop-eye Salad 
(spinach and peas) a light meal. Some patrons 
complain of erratic quality and small portions at 
dinner, but our sole bonne femme with large 
fresh mushrooms was superb, and French bread 
is the best in town. Wine and beer only. Tue 
thru Sat 11:30-2, 6:30-10. Closed Sun & Mon. In- 
expensive to moderate. MC, BA. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 
Del Prado, 800 Lydia (476-4427). Chicken and 
mole, green enchiladas, and the white rheese 
enchiladas are all exemplary. Owner is finicky 
about quality, and it shows. Service and atmo- 
sphere pleasant, with clientele primarily older 
student types. Mexican beer and wine. Dinner 
Tue thru Sal 5-10, Sun 5-9:30. Closed Mon. Inex- 
pensive to moderate. BA, MC. 

El Sombrero, 3116 S. Congress (442-9915). One 
of the best standard Tex-Mex plates in town, for 
(he price. Tacos are well seasoned, meaty tamales 
exceptional, chili con queso great (and if they use 
Velveeta we'll eat our sombrero). Enchiladas 
were good, with beans and rice just average. 
Clientele primarily Chicano. Service indifferent. 
Try Tecate beer served with the traditional lime 
and salt. Mon 9-10, Tue thru Sat til 11. Closed 
Sun. Inexpensive. N. 
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THEATER 

Community Theater 

The Typists, Wolfe Recital Hall. Del Mar College. 
(B82-6231). Corpus Christi Performing Players. Nov 
6 at 11 a.m. Adults $1. students free. 

1776, jones Aud, Texas A & I — Kingsville (595- 
1401). Drama Dept production. Nov 17 thru 21- 
Students $1, adults Si. SO. Call for group rates. 

Dinner Theater 

Dinner Theater at La Quinta, Peoples & N. 
Water (888-4461). The Odd Couple. Nov 1, 7 & 8, 
14 & 15, 21 & 22. Fri cocktails and buffet at 7, 



show at 6:30. Sat show at 7; call for cocktail and 
buffet times. $9.50. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

NOV 3: Corpus Christi Woodwind Quintet, Wolfe 
Recital Hall, Dei Mar College (882-6231). Works 
by Rameau, Ropariz. Rieti, and Dahl. At 6:15. 
Free. 

SOV 6: Del Mar College and Texas A&I-CC Siring 
Ensemble, Wolfe Recital Hall, Del Mar College 
662-6231). Vivaldi: Concerto for Violin in A 
Minor. Achillc di Russo, conductor. At 8:15. Free. 
NOV 10: Dei Mar College & Texas A&I-CC Sym- 
phony, Wolfe Recital Hall, Del Mar College 
(882-6231). Handel: Royal Fireworks Music; Enes- 
CO: Rumanian Rhapsody; Schubert: Rosamunde 
(music for (he ballet). |ohn Boyer, tenor soloist. 
Richard Kole, conductor. At 8:15. Free. 

NOV 18: Imelda Delgado, piano, Wolfe Recital 
Hall, Del Mar College (862-6231). Khachaturian: 
Poeme: Anton Rubinstein: Nocturne: Rachmani- 
noff: Piano Sonata No 2; Scriabin: Piano Sonata 
No 5; Prokofiev; Visions Fugitives, Toccata. At 
8:15. Free. 

NOV 23: John Boyer, tenor, Wolfe Recital Hall, 
Dei Mar College (862-6231 ). Mozart’s Magic Flute 
aria: Dies Bildnis isl Bezaubernd Schoen. Also 
Malian, German. French, and English songs. At 4 
p.m. Free. 

NOV 24: Corpus Christ! Symphony, Del Mar Aud 
(882-6231). Directed by Cornelius Eberhardy. Cary 
Craffman, pianist. Beethoven: Symphony No 6; 
Brahms; Piano Concerto No 2. At 8:15. Adults 
52-56; students under 21, 51. 

NOV 25: Chamber Music Recital, Wolfe Recital 
Hall, Del Mar College (882-6231). Works by 
Benda, Brahms, Roussel, Khachaturian, and Saint- 
Saens. Directed by Imelda Delgado. At 8:15. 
Free. 

NOV 30: String Orchestra, Wolfe Recital Hall, 
Del Mar College (682-6231). Scarlatti: Suite for 
Strings; Mozart: Concerto in C; Bach: Concerto in 
E for Violin and Orchestra. Achille di Russo, 
conductor. At 8:15. Free. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

NOV 1: Charley Pride Stage Show, Memorial 
Coliseum (884-8227). At 8 p.m. Call for prices. 
NOV 2: Pedro Vargas Benefit Stage Show, Me- 
morial Coliseum (884-8227 or 884-7915, Sister 
Teresa). Popular Mexican singer. At 4:30. Call for 
prices. 

NOV 21 : Merle Haggard Western Concert, Me- 
morial Coliseum (864-8227). At 8 p.m. Call for 
prices. 



DANCE 

NOV 8: Ballet Academy, Del Mar Aud (882-6231 
& 882-5224). Coppelia. Directed by Nancy Sulik 
At 8. $1.75. 



FILM 

Texas A&l-Kingsville Art and Pop Film Series, 

Biology-Earth Science Bldg, Rm 100. (595-3104). 
Nov 7: Zabriskie Point. Nov 14: Shank (weird hor- 
ror movie). Nov 21: Blow-up. At 7 p.m. Free. 
Texas A&I-CC and Art Museum of South Texas 
Fall Film Series, Art Museum of South Texas, 
1902 N. Shoreline (991-6810, Dr. Huev). History 
of Cinema Series. Nov S; Bicycle Thief (De Sica, 
1948). Nov 12: Band Wagon (Mlnelli, 1953). Nov 
19: A Woman is a Woman (French spoof of musi- 
cals. 1961). Nov 26: Blow-up (Antonioni, 1966). 
At 7:30. Free. 

Art Documentary Films, Art Museum of South 
Texas, 1902 N. Shoreline (684-3844). Nov 23 at 3 
p.m. Nov 24 at 8 p.m. Call for titles. Free. 



SPORTS 

Football 

Texas A&l Javelinas, javelina Stadium, Kingsville 
(595-3508). At 7:30. Cen adm $1.50 & $2.50. Re- 
served seats $4. 



Nov 15 Howard Payne (Band Day) 

Nov 22 STSU 

Basketball 

Texas A&l-Kingsville (S9S-3508). Call for prices. 
At 7:30. 

Nov 20 Texas Lutheran 

Nov 24 St. Mary's 

Nov 25 Southwestern (Georgetown) 



Golf 

Over-Fifty Golf Association Tournament, Oso 
Beach Municipal Golf Course (991-S3S1). Nov 15 
at 10:30 a.m. Call for entry info. Free to spec- 
tators. 

Corpus Christi Golf Association Tournament, Oso 
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Beach Municipal Coif Course (991-5351). Nov 22 
at 10:30 a.m. Pick your partner. Merchandise 
prizes. S5 entry fee. Free to spectators. 

Pan American Tournament, Oso Beach Municipal 
Coif Course (991-5351). Nov 23 at 10:30 a m. Call 
for entry info. Free to spectators. 

Saltwater Fishing 

The Buccaneer, Peoples St T-Head (684-1365). 
Bait furnished. Call for winter schedule. Adults 
$4, children under 12, $2. 

The Marlin Queen, Port Aransas (1-888-4063). Bait 
furnished, tackle for rent. Call for times. $4. 

The Scat Cal, Fisherman’s Wharf, Port Aransas 
[1-749-5448). Coes 38 to 70 miles offshore to 
snapper banks every Mon, Wed. Sat, and Sun. 
Trips Wed & Sun, 2 a.m.-2 p.m. Mon & Sal, 6:30 | 
a.m.-6 p.m. $30 per person for 12 hours. King- * 
fish trip each Thur, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. $16 plus $4 | 

for tackle. 

The Star Trek, Peoples St T-Head (883-5031 day, 
991--3143 night). Bait furnished, tackle for rent. 1 
Snack bar. Call for winter schedule. $4.50. i 

The Wharf Cal, Fisherman's Wharf, Port Aransas , 

(1-749-5448). Two trips Sun. Mun, Wed, & Fri: 8 | 

a.m.-noon & 2 p.m.-6 p.m. Two trips Tue & 
Thur: 2 p.m.-6 p.m. & 8 p.m.-midnight. Three 
trips each Sal; 8 a.m.-noon, 2 p.m.-6 p.m., & B 
p.m.-midnight. $8 plus $2 for tackle. 

Monthly Winter Bay-Surf Fishing Contest, Port 
Aransas (1-749-6377, Steve Frishman). $25 prizes 
for largest redfish, flounder, and trout. Entry i 

forms at Deep Sea Headquarters, Blue Heron ’• 

Dock, Woody’s Boat Basin, Fisherman's Wharf, 
and Bilmore’s Gulf Station. Applicants must be 
residents on Mustang Island or their guests. 

Tennis 

Thanksgiving Tournament. HFB Tennis Center 
(882-6013). Singles, doubles, special events. Nomi- 
nal entry fee. Barbecue dinner free to partici- 
pants. Nov 27 thru 30 at 8 a.m. 

Yachting I 

Turkey Day Regatta, Bay Yacht Club (882-9311, | 

Mr Kipp). Nov 21. 22 & 23. Call for times. Free 
to spectators. I 



EVENTS 

Art Show and Sale, Exposition Hall, Memorial 
Coliseum (864-8227). Sponsored by Art Associa- 
tion of Corpus Christi. Nov 2, 11-6. Free. 

25th Annual Arts and Crafts Fair, Memorial Coli- 
seum (884-8227). Sponsored by YWCA and City 
Park and Recreation Dept. Nov 15, noon-10. Nov 
16, 10-6. Free. 

Corpus Christi Kennel Club Show, Memorial 
Coliseum (884-8227 or 992-03S5. Mr. Walenta). 
Nov 30 at 8 a.m. Call for price. 



REVELATION 

Boat Tours to Whooping Cranes at Aransas Wild- 
life Refuge, Port Aransas (663-6518). The Scat Cat 
leaves Fisherman's Wharf via Lydia Ann Channel 
and returns through Inlercoastal Canal. Each Tue 
& Fri, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Adults $8, children under 
6, $4.50. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Tots' Swim Classes, YWCA, 401 N. Carancahua 
(882-4351). Ages 2 thru 5, Nov 17-Oec 17. Early 
pre-enrollment requested. Classes meet Mon & 
Wed, 1-1:45 p.m. $15 plus YWCA membership. 
"Entertainment on the Front Porch," Corpus 
Christi Museum. 1919 N. Water (683-2862, Char- 
lotte Henry). Bands, comics, animal acts, and 
magic shows. (Interested peHormers please call 
above number). Thru Nov. Sat & Sun 2:30-4. 
Planetarium Show, King High School Planetarium, 
5225 Gollihar (992-0497). Lectures on Earth and 
the Universe. Nov 4. 11, 18 & 25. At 7:30 p.m. 
Adults $1, students SOc- 

Comics Through the Years, Greenwood and La 
Retama libraries (882-1937, John Nichols). Collec- 
tion of comic books, comic art, and magazines 
spanning 50 years. Thru Nov. Mon thru Thur 9-9, 
Fri & Sat 9-6. Sun 2-6 at La Retama only. Free. 
Children's Film Series, Art Museum of South 
Texas, 1902 N. Shoreline (884-3644). Nov 6 at 
2:30 p.m. Call (or titles. Free. 



MUSEUMS 

Centennial House, 411 N. Broadway (855-1374). 
One of the few old homes in Corpus to have sur- 
vived hurricanes and progress. Well-restored and 
refurnished with furniture and objects circa 
1850. Public tours 3-5 p.m. most Wed. Flags fly- 
ing signify building is open. Adults 50(, children 
25«. 

Corpus Christi Museum, 1919 N. Water (883- 
2862). General museum with national award- 
winning natural history exhibits. Smithsonian ex- 



hibition (or the Bicentennial; The Hand of Man 
on America, Nov 8 thru Dec 7. One of South 
Texas' largest collections of early pioneer objects 
promises to provide a very fine future exhibit. 
Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 2-5. Closed Mon. 
Japanese Art Museum, 426 S. Staples (883-1303). 
Large Oriental art display, one of the nation's 
most extensive collections of Hakata dolls, a 
bazaar for connoisseurs of chinoiserte. Tue thru 
Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Gen adm $1, students 35c, 
children under 12, 25«. 

John E. Conner Museum, Texas A&l-Kingsville 
(595-2819). Collections of 19lh-cemury Southern 
and Texas artifacts. Thru Nov; bones of (he La 
Paloma mammoth, a 9,800-year-old elephant 
found on a ranch near Kingsville. Mon thru Fri 
10-5, Sat 9-noon. Son 2:3(>-5. Call for special 
tours. Free. 

Aransas Wildlife Refuge, 7 mi SE of Austwell 
out of Rockport. Coyotes, peccaries, wild turkeys, 
alligator, etc. Whooping (Tranes will be arriving 
in Nov. Open daily 8-5. 

King Ranch Loop, Home of the Santa Gertrudis 
breed of cattle. Slop at the entrance just west of 
the Kingsville city limits on Hwy 141. Information 
and instructions at Main Gate. Loop road open 
8-4. 

Padre Island National Seashore Park and Ranger 

Station, 10235 S. Padre Island Dr (933-8173), 
Ranger Station open 360 days a year 8-5. Call 
for scheduled beach walks, evening campfire pro- 
grams, slide presentations, and nature craft classes. 
Call 933-8175 for recorded fishing, safety, tide, and 
beachcombing information. All activities free. 
Goose Island Park, Rt. 1, Box 105, Rockport 78382 
(1'729-2856). Free fishing on 1620-foot lighted 
pier. Recreation center, boat ramp, and two play 
grounds. Cabanas $3.50 per night ($2.50 with 
annual park permit). Trailer hook-ups with water 
and electricity $2.50 per night ($1.50 with annual 
permit). Write or call for reservations. 



ART 

Institutions 

Art Community Center, 902 Park Ave (884-6406). 
Nov 2 thru 29; Southwestern Sculpture Society 
exhibit. Reception Nov 2, 3-5 (free). Mon thru 
Fri 10-4, Sun 1-5. Closed Sat. Free. 

Art Museum of South Texas, 1902 N. Shoreline 
(884-3844). Thru Nov in Upper Gallery: con- 
temporary selections from the Virginia Museum 
and Frances and Sidney Lewis Art Fund. Cali for 
Lower Gallery exhibit. Tue thru Sal 10-5, Sun 
1-S. Closed Mon. Free. 

Galleries 

Gallery of Fine Arts, Cullen Mall, 4800 S. Ala- 
meda (991-2921). Paintings and sculpture by in- 
ternationally known artist Hsiao Hsia Tsai; oil and 
pastel portraits, restorations, art classes. Mon thru 
Sat 10-6. 

Helga'f, Austin St, downtown Rockport (729- 
71 SS). Works of new and well-known Texas artists 
(Herbes, Gutierrez, Harold Phenix, Ruth Ander- 
son), fine Indian jewelry, gold coins, settings. 
Mon thru Sat 9-5. 

Meredith Long Galleries, 62 Nassau Dr in Key Al- 
legro, Rockport (729-7075). Fine 19lh- and 20th- 
century American paintings. Wed thru Sun 10-5. 
Peerman Gallery of Fine Art, 7030 Hathor (991- 
5458). A fine home gallery featuring works by 
John Kaler, Donald Putnam, Merv Corning, Jon 
Cobb, Robert Peerman, and others. Visitors and 
interested collectors welcome. Call for appoint- 
ment. 

Fine Crafts 

Dos Patos Gallery, 915 S. Tancahua (883-0513). 
Gallery, studio, and pottery. Collection of cera- 
mics by resident potters, William Wilhelm! and 
Waytand Randolph. Also paintings by Ray Chavez 
and water colors by Brad Braune. Mon thru Sat 
10-4:30. 

Ellsworth Handy Studio, 6022 Edgewater (991- 
6629). A home-studio featuring stoneware pottery, 
terra-cotta sculpture, and batiks by the Handys. 
Call for an appointment or take a chance and 
drop in on them. 

Olszewski Stained Glass Studio, 601 N. Staples 

(888-5642). A third-generation stained glass arti- 
san at work — leaded and faceted glass, lamps, 
mobiles. Mon thru Fri 8:30-5. 

Rare Earth Incorporated, 42S4-C S. Alameda in 
Town and Country Center (852-2223). New gal- 
lery of minerals, stones, and shells, beautifully 
mounted and displayed. Some jewelry and arti- 
facts. Mon thru Sal 10-5. 

Waibcrg Studio, 336 Montclair (991-4221). Home- 
workshop-studio of the multitalented Walberg 
family — leather crafts, jewelry, sculpture, seri- 
graphs, handmade mod furniture, and more, in 
the making and on display. Call for appointment. 



ON THE TOWN 

Electric Eel, 4525 S. Staples (655-7962). Sam Neely 
and the Buddy Collard group draw 5RO crowds. 

W. C. Fields and Charlie Chaplin movies shown 
during breaks. Tue thru Sun 8-2. Closed Mon. 
Cover weekdays $1, weekends $1.50. Unescorted 
women free. 

The Embers. 4653 Everhart (853-9112). Low lights 
and atmosphere are hallmarks of this popular din- 
ner dub. Frankie Strub group performs nightly. 
Mon thru Fri buffet 11-2, happy hour 4-7, dinner 
til midnight, closes at 2. Sat 5:30-2, Sun 4-2. 

No cover. 

The Godfathers', 12 Paikdale Plaza (654-4538). A 
speakeasy sort of spot, with a large split-level 
seating area around the first-floor stage. Steak 
and tasty Lebanese cabbage rolls are served, 
with free hors d'oeuvres during happy hour, 4-8. 
Chef stays til 'll weekdays, midnight on week- 
ends, bartender and band 111 2. Open 7 days 4-2. 
Cover $1-$1.50. 

Inza’s Lonesome Coyote Saloon, 5550 Kostoryz 
(852-9395). Well-known progressive country musi- 
cians perform in this good ole South Texas-type 
bar Thur thru Sun. Beer garden in the rear. Na- 
chos, sandwiches, etc. Open 7 days 10 a.m.-2 
a.m. Cover $1. ' 

Knight's Inn, 5880-B Everhart in Country Club | 
shopping center (992-0301). Atmosphere and 
food are good. Happy hour Mon thru Fri 4-7:30, 
with complimentary hors d'oeuvres. Featuring 
Sweden Country during Nov. Open Mon thru Sat 
11-2, Sun 4-1. No cover. 

Showboat, Red Carpet Inn, Padre Island (933- 
8041). View without is of the Gulf of Mexico and 
a lovely stretch of Padre Island beach, but decor 
within is reminiscent of the Mississippi River. En- 
tertainment nightly except Sun. Happy hour flag 
flies Mon thru Fri 5—7. Sun thru Wed 1—10, Thur 
& Fri til 1:30, Sat til 2. 

Spanish Main, 300 N. Shoreline (883-5111). One 
of the town's best bartenders and a beautiful 
view of the downtown area and marinas, and 
Corpus Christi Bay combine to make this a popu- 
lar club. Featuring the Doug and Sundee duo. 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-midnighl, Sat 6-1. 

Trini's Jolly Benar> 4645 Ocean Or (991-7461). 
Popular pool-sloe singles bar. Top-40-type sounds 
by the Overland Stage each evening. Drinks 2-for- 
1 Mon thru Fri 4-7. Open 4-2 nightly, except Sat 
7-2. 

Yellow Rose of Texas, 2001 Saratoga (853-7337). 

The one-time Bumble Bee has a new name and 
new 4000-person seating capacity. Still a Nash- 
ville sounci, with big names on the C&W circuit 
dropping in on the weekends. Barbecue included 
in cover charge on Sun. Open Mon thru Sat 8-2, 

Sun 6-1. Call for cover. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
lax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate S3 to $7 

Expensive over S7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are indi- 
cated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a cus- 
tomer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

ir A star designates Texas Monthly's "Best-in-the- 
City" recommendations. 

Alte Windmuhle Restaurant, 2739 S. Staples (853- 
8359). This small German restaurant is scrubbed 
and polished and has polite and attentive service. 
We recommend stuffed beef rouladen, served on 
rotkraut, with kartoifel brei (mashed potatoes). 
Specialty of the house, Windmuhle Teller, is also 
delicious. Beer and wine. Mon thru Sat 11-2 & 
5-11. Moderate. N. 

Bbck Diamond Oyster Bar, 5712 Gollihar (991- 
9912). This little pearl of a seafood spot lacks 
the luster of those along the bay, but it has long 
been known for some of the best seafood in the 
area. Frog legs are particularly recommended, 
and the seafood platter is always a winner. Both 
entrees are under $5. Beer and wine. Mon thru 
Sat 11-11. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

Chicken Shack. 2702 Leopard (884-7423). With all 
the franchise chicken places, a home-town chicken 
restaurant has got to be good. This one is. We 
don't know where you can get more pleasantly 
or economically stuffed. Oper> 7 days 11-9. In- 
expensive. N. 

Chung Mei, 3741 S. Alameda (653-2587). Dinners 
for one to six people are consistently well pre- 
pared and more than generous. We recommend 
the hem sueng gee yok — sweet and sour pork 
with pineapple cubes and a variety of pickles 
blended in a piquant sauce. Bar. Open 7 days 
11-11. Moderate. Cr. 

Encore Restaurant, Cullen Mall, Alameda A Air- 
line (992-2707). The old Nueces Hotel (1912-1970) 
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At a furniture store? Why 
not. Pick a parrot that's a 
basket . . or choose a lion 
or a zebra. Pick Browning 
Brothers in Corpus Christi 
for the finest in furniture, 
interior design and unique 
accessories. 

A whimsical $18 

(plus postage). 



the‘treativc’’furnitiire store 

Q BROWNING 
BROTHERS 

2001 S. Staples/512-882-6171 
Corpus Christi. Texas 78404 



Fresh Cut Steaks 
Sea Food 
Mixed Drinks 
And 

Unexcelled Service 

855-0352 

4425 S. ALAMEDA ST. 
CORPUS CHRISTI 

HARRY PORTER -Owner 



TORCH 

RESTAURANT 

mm mw 
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MONHSV 

REPAIRS ft CUSTOM JEWELRY 
OUR SPECIALTY 
6029 Berkshire Lane 
Preston Center 
Dalles. Texas 75225 
<214)363-6270 

Hand Crafted “ 

CUSTOM JEWELRY 
METAL SCULPTURE 
INDIAN JEWELRY 




has lent many of its Victorian architectural relics 
to this new restaurant, which now has a sidewalk 
cafe with luncheon specials served cafeteria style. 
The shrimp Wally is delicious and definitely rec- 
ommended. Sonny and Lynn entertain nightly. 
Reservations advisable. Bar. Open 7 days 10-2 
a.m. Sun brunch 10-2 p.m. Moderate. 6A, MC. 

Frank's Spaghetti House. 2724 Leopard (882- 
0075). The new owners have steadily developed a 
truly outstanding cuisine. The antipasto is a gour- 
met's delight; the manicotti superb, beautifully 
spiced. Even the parmesan is freshly grated. The 
place is becoming increasingly popular. Evening 
reservations advised. Beer and wine. Tue thru 
Sat 11-3 8c 5-10. Closed Sun & Mon. Inexpensive 
to moderate. N. 

King's Inn, on Loyola Beach at Riviera, IS mi 
from Kingsville (297-5265). For over 30 years, 
this quaint old inn’s devotees have considered 
the hour's drive from Corpus welt worth the 
effort for good dining. Main course consists of 
seafood, steaks, or chicken, served family style 
with fried potatoes and sliced tomatoes. Salads 
and onion rings are extra. All portions generous. 
Open 7 days 11-11. Moderate. BA, OC, MC. 

U Fonda, 3812 S. Alameda (852-5891). Replicas 
of pre-Columbian artifacts are displayed here in 
the style of a gallery or museum, which makes 
for pleasant dining. Top-quality ingredients and 
individually prepared Mexican food have won a 
large following of luncheoning businessmen, 
luanilos and cnalupas rancheros are specialties, 
and the green enchiladas are outstanding. Ma- 
riachis entertain Fri & Sat. Beer and wine. Mon 
thru Sat 11-2, 5-8:45. Inexpensive to moderate. 
N. No checks. 

Luciano's, 1618 S. Staples (684-1832). Try the 
spicy chicken cacciatore-spezzalino or the chicken 
cacciatore-frico sauteed in burgundy. Pizza, intro- 
duced to Corpus in 1949, makes an excellent side 
dish. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11-11, Sat 4:30-11. Closed 
Sun. Moderate. BA. 

Mecca, 5650 Leopard (883-7752). This little oasis 
on the edge of town is recommended for its 
broiled souflaki — tender beef tips served on rice 
pilaf with Creek sauce. The Greek salad is extra, 
but well worth the price. You won't go wrong 
sampling any of the charcoal-broiled steaks here, 
either. Beer and wine. Sun thru Thur 6 a.m.- 
midnight, Fri & Sat til 2. Inexpensive to moder- 
ate. BA, MC. 

Old Mexico. 3329 Leopard (683-6461). The prices 
are still right, and the Old Mexico Dinner re- 
mains a favorite feast, with guacamole salad, tasty 
taco, tamale, chili con queso. enchilada, beans, 
rice and sherbet or pralines all for under $3. 
Beer only. Mariachls entertain Fri and Sat. Tue 
thru Sat 11-9:45. Inexpensive. N. No checks. 
Peking, 601 S. Shoreline (B84-662S). Owners and 
chef are mainland Chinese immigrants. As au- 
thentic cuiiln*. wa recommand Peking subgum 
with fancy mushrooms, sliced bell pepper, crisp 
bean sprouts, and bamboo shoots sauteed with 
roast pork and jumbo shrimp. Order Peking duck 
at least one hour in advance. Peking prawns are 
also recommended. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11-2:30 & 
5-10, Sat & Sun 4-10. Inexpensive to moderate. 
BA. MC. 

Pelican's Wharf, 44SS S. Padre Island Dr (855- 
3244). Port Aransas location closes during winter 
season. This is not on the waterfront, but once 
you're inside, you can almost hear the gulls. 
Menu includes excellent steak and Australian 
lobster. We suggest the teri yaki beef kabobs and 
Hawaiian chicken. Salad from the bar included 
with each entree. Sun thru Thur 5-11, Sat & Sun 
til 11:30. Bar. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA. 
MC. 

Ship Ahoy, On the Bay, 6102 Ocean Dr (991- 
5577) and Downtown, 1017 N. Water (882-1152). 
On-lhe-Bay location has split-level dining, af- 
fording a beautiful view of the bay and city sky- 
line. Locals customarily head downtown for 
consistently good seafood and service. We recom- 
mend, in addition to fisherman's platter, broiled 
whole gulf trout, stuffed flounder (either fried or 
hroiledl. and the stuffed deviled crab platter. Bar. 
On the Bay open Tue thru Sun 5-11. Downtown 
open 7 days 11-10:30. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 
^The Torch, 4425 S. Alameda (8S5-0352). This is 
not the most architecturally distinguished restau- 
rant in town, but the steak and lobster, 10 dif- 
ferent cuts of corn-fed steak, and lobster tail 
broiled in lime juice and sherry offer some of 
Corpus' best eating. California wines. Bar. Tue 
thru Sat 5:30-10:30. Closed Sun & Mon. Moder- 
ate to expensive. Cr. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 
Howard's Barbeque, 200 N. Staples (882-0312). 
Howard's uses good cuts of beef, shuns season- 
ings and tenderizers, and cooks the meat 24 
hours over mesquite-wood coals. The home- 
grown pinto beans are in themselves worth a 
visit. Mon thru Sat 11-6:30 (or until meat runs 
out). Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

The Yardarm, 4310 Ocean Dr (855-8157). This 



semi-saltbox cottage overlooking the bay has been 
converted into a delightful restaurant. Customers 
are increasing so the service is not as fast as it 
once was. Coquilles SI. jacques (scallops in sour 
cream, with mushrooms, zucchini and wine sauce) 
is one of the best seafood dishes in Corpus 
Christi. lunch Wed thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Wed 
thru Sun 6-11. Beer and wine. Moderate. AE. 
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THEATER 

Legitimate 

Manny, Dallas Theater Center (526-0106). A mu- 
sical version of the miracle play Everyman. Starts 
Nov 18. Tue thru Fri at 8, Sat at 8:30. Matinees 
Wed at 1:30, Sat at 5. S2.50-$5.50. 

Theater Three, Quadrangle (748-5191). Call for 
Nov play title. Wed thru Sat at 8:30, Sun at 7. 
Adm S3-S6, with $1 discount for students. 

Community Theater 

The Drunkard, Oak Lawn Community Theater, 
Trinity Methodist Church, Pearl & McKinney (826- 
9946). 1930s melodrama. Nov 1. At 6. Adults 
$2.50, students $1.50. 

Major Barbara, Bob Hope Theater. SMU (692- 
2573). Nov 11 thru 23: Shaw's famous comedy 
about three crazies (a female evangelist, a poet, 
and a billionaire) who join forces to save the 
world from war and poverty. Tue thru Sat at 
8:15, Sun matinee at 2:15. $3.50. 

Our Town, Dallas Repertory Theater (369-8966). 
Thornton Wilder’s classic. Tnru Nov 9. Fri & Sat 
at 8:15 & Sun at 3. $3-54.25. 

Dinner Theater 

Country Dinner Playhouse, 11829 Abrams Rd 
(231-9457). Thru Nov 23: Goodnight Ladies, with 
Mickey Rooney. Tue thru Sat: buffet at 7, play at 
8:30. Sat & Sun matinee: lunch at 12:30, play at 
2. Sun night: dinner at 6:45, play at 8:30. $S- 
$10.25. 

Cranny's Dinner Playhouse, 12205 Coil Rd (239- 
0153). Thru Nov 18: 8reck Wall's Bottoms Up. 
Tue thru Sun with Sun matinees and Fri & Sat 
late shows. Nov 18 thru 30: The Rust Warren 
Show. Tue thru Sun with late shows Thur, Fri & 
Sat nights. Tue thru Sat: buffet at 7, play at 8:15. 
Sun matinee: buffet at 12:30, play at 2. Sun night; 
buffet at 6:30, show at 7:45. Late shows at 10:30. 
Gen adm $7.9S-S10.7S. Senior citizens and stu- 
dents $5.80 for matinees. Late shows $5. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

NOV 2 & 4: Dallas Civic Opera, Fair Park Music 
Hall (742-1008). Performing Les Conies d’ Hoff- 
man. Nov 2 at 8. Nov 4 at 2. S2.50-S19. 

NOV 3: Jerusalem Symphony, McFartin Aud, SMU 
(692-3342). Lee Schaenen conducting. At 8:15. 
Free. 

NOV 3: Jerusalem Symphony, McFarlin Aud. SMU 
(369-2210). On its first American tour with Lukas 
Foss, chief conductor. At 8:15. $2.50-S8. 

NOV 12, 14 & 16: Dallas Civic Opera, Fair Park 
Music Hall (742-1008). Performing Anna Bolena. 
Nov 12 & 14 at 8. Nov 16 at 2. $2.50-S19. 

NOV 15: Robert Guthrie, guitar, Caruth Aud, 
SMU (692-3342). At 8:15. Gen adm $3, students 
$1, SMU community $2.50. 

NOV 20: Elly Amerling, soprano, McFarlin Aud, 
SMU (369-2210). Dutch soprano. At 8:15. $2.50- 



NOV 23, 25 & 28: Dallas Civic Opera, McFarlin 
Aud, SMU (742-1008). Performing Madama Butter- 
fly. Nov 23 at 2. Nov 25 & 28 at 8. $2.50-$19. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

NOV 12: Bob Greene's World of Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton, McFarlin Aud. SMU (692-2261 or 692-2262). 
Band re-creates authentic jazz of New Orleans. At 
8:15. Season ticket (including six other programs) 
$15. 



FILM 

Film Program, Founders North Aud, UT Dallas 
Campbell Rd & N. Central Expy (690-2291). Nov 
5: William Wyler's Dead End, dealing with love, 
crime, and death in the New York slums. Nov 12: 
Orson Welles' Touch of £vil, a film about murder, 
rape, drugs, and police corruption in a Mexican 
border town. Nov 19; Roger Vadim's Barbarelli 
with jane Fonda as a 41$t-centurv astronaut. Nov 
26: Milos Forman's The fireman's Ball, a Czecho- 
slovakian comedy about a party for a smali-town 
fire chief (thank heaven for lighter fare). At 7:30 
& 9:30. Adults $1, children 50(. 

SMU Cinematheque International Film Classics, 
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Bob Hope Theatre, 5MU (692*3090). Thru Nov 2; 
The Third Man, with joseph Gotten. At 7 & 9. 
Cen adm $1.50, SMU students $1. 

Student Government Films, UT Dallas, Founders 
North Aud, Campbell Rd & N. Central Expy (690* 
2291). Nov 7: The Wild Bunch, Sam Peckinpah's 
comic bloodbath, hits the screen. Nov 14: The 
President's Analyst, starring Godfrey Cambridge as 
a killer with philosophicar leanings. Nov 21: Kris 
Kristofferson m Cisco Pike. Nov 28; Bonnie and 
Ciyde with Faye Dunaway and Warren Beatty. At 
7 & 9. Adults $1, children 50<. 



SPORTS 

Football 

Dallas Cowboys, Texas Stadium (369-3211). $6- 

$10. 

Nov 10 at 8 Kansas City 

Nov 23 at 1 Philadelphia 

Nov 30 at 1 New York 

SMU MusUngs, Cotton Bowl (692-2901). At 1:30. 
Cen adm $3, children $2, reserved seats $7. 

Nov 1 University of Texas 

Nov 15 University of Arkansas 

Hockey 

Dallas Black Hawks, Livestock Coliseum, Fair Park 
(623-6362). At 7:30. $2.S0-$S.50. 

Nov 1 Oklahoma City 

Nov 8 Tulsa 

Nov 14 Salt Lake City 

Nov IS Fort Worth 

Nov 21 Oklahoma City 

Nov 28 Tulsa 

Quarter Horse Racing 

Ross Downs, Hwy 121, 4 mi southwest of Grape- 
vine (481-1071). Every Sun at 1. $2. 

Rugby 

Harlequins, Glencoe Park (651-0129). Sixteen 

teams compete. Free. 

Nov 1 at 12:30 

Side 3 North Texas State 

Nov 2 at 2 

Side 2 SMU 

Nov 8 at 12:30 

Sides 2 & 3 Stephen F. Austin 

Nov 15 at 12:30 

Side 3 SMU 

Soccer 

Texas Collegiate Soccer Play-off, Ownby Stadium 
or Armstrong Field (691-2901). Nov 22. Adults $1, 
SMU students free, children 50c. Call for times. 

Tennis 

National Indoor Tennis Championship Matches 
(747-7581). Nov 27 thru 30. Free. 

For 18-year-olds: Inwood Racket Club, 14800 
Inwood Rd. Matches Nov 27 & 28, 8 a.m.-aboul 
midnight: Nov 29, 8-5. Finals Nov 30. 9-noon. 
For 16-year-olds: Centre Racket Club in Rich- 
ardson, 900 St. Paul Dr. Nov 27 & 28, 8 a.m.- 
midnight; Nov 29, 8 a.m.-S p.m. Finals Nov 30, 
9 a.m.-noon. 

Wrestling 

Texas Wrestling Circuit, Sportatorium, Cadiz & In- 
dustrial (746-3261). Every Tue night at 6. Five 
events. Before 6:30, $1.50-54. Alter 6:30, $2- 
$4.50. 



EVENTS 

Channel 13 Television Auction (744-1300). Nov 1 
thru 6. Items include a gold and jeweled replica 
of Sesame Street's Big Bird, a 52-day cruise to 
South America, and an 18-month lease on a 
Mercedes Benz. Nov 1, 2 & 8, noon-12:30 a.m., 
other days 6:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 

North Texas Cal Club Show, Dallas Convention 
Center (298-3661). Nov 29 & 30, 10-5. $1. 



REVELATION 

Advanced Assertive Living, Richland Community 
College, 12800 Abrams Rd (746-4444). Nov 10 
thru Dec 15. The course aids men and women 
in further developing skills to express feelings, 
recognize needs, and achieve goals. Six sessions. 
Mon 8-10 p.m. $20. 

Belly Dancing, Richland Community College, 
128(>0 Abrams Rd (746-4444). Six classes Nov 3 
thru Dec 8. Mon 6-7 p.m. $10. 

"Heritage of American Art," Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts (421-4187). Lecture by David Warren, 
senior curator of Bayou Bend Collection of Dec- 
orative Arts and associate director of Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Nov 6 at 7:30. Free. (The 
Gallery Buffet serves light suppers at 6 & 6:45 for 
S3. Reservation a must.) 

Holiday Breads and Buffets, Richland Community 
College, 12800 Abrams Rd (746-4444). Four 
classes Nov 4 thru 25. Tue 7:30-9:30 p.m. $10. 



DALLAS 



Holiday Food Preparation, Preston Royal Branch. 
Dallas Public Library, 5626 Royal Ln (363-5479). 
Dallas Power and Light Company presentation. 
Nov 18 at 7. Free. 

Photographic Exhibit, 12700 Park Central Place 
(522-2241). Exhibit, at the newly opened Texas 
Center for Photographic Studies, by Arnold New- 
man, author of One Mind's Eye. Exhibit Nov 8 
thru 30, 10-4, free. Lecture Nov 7, 7-9 p.m., by 
Newman. $1. Workshop Nov 8, 9:30-4:30, $65; 
fee includes lecture. 

John Simon, Performance Hall. Mountain View 
College, 4849 W. Illinois (746-4100). Vitriolic 
drama critic for New York magazine, cultural crit- 
ic for New Leader, and film critic for Esquire. 
Nov 13 at 10 a.m. $1.50. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Birds and Skeletons, Hampton-lllinois Branch, 
Dallas Public Library, 2210 W. Illinois (337-4796). 
Presented by Dallas Museum of Natural History. 
Birds Nov 17 at 4; Skeletons Dec 1 at 4. Ele- 
mentary and junior high students. Free. (An ex- 
cellent series that even grownups will find inter- 
esting.) 

Dinosaurs and Scashells, Oak Lawn Branch, Dallas 
Public Library, 3721 Lemmon (528-6269). Pre- 
sented by Dallas Museum of Natural History. 
Dinosaurs Nov 8 at 10:30; Seashells Nov 11 at 
4:30. Elementary and junior high students. Free. 
Insects and Rocks and Minerals, Lakewood 
Branch, Dallas Public Library, 6121 Worth (821- 
5128). Presented by Dallas Museum of Natural 
History. Insects Nov 11 at 4:30; Rocks and Min- 
erals Nov 20 at 7:30. Elementary and junior high 
students. Free. 

Kathy Burks Marionettes, Olla Podrida, 12215 Coit 
Rd (239-8541). Thru Nov: The First American. 
Wed, Thur & Sat at 11:30, 1 & 4, plus Thur at 
7:30. 75C. 

Lion Country Safari, Belt Line Rd in Grand Prai- 
rie oH Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike (263-2201). A 
drive-thru African wildlife preserve. Amusements. 
Open 7 days 10-4. Adults $4.25, children under 
12, $2.75, under 3, free. 

Magic Turtle Theater, Dallas Theater Center <526- 
0106). Thru Nov: Lady Liberty. Sat at 10:30. $1.75. 
Reptiles, Martin Luther King, Jr., Library/ Learning 
Center, 2922 Forest Ave (421-4171). Presented by 
Dallas Museum of Natural History. Nov 5 at 3:30. 
Elementary and junior high students. Free. 
Reptiles, Audelia Road Branch, Dallas Public 
Library, 10045 Audelia Rd (348-6161). Presented by 
Dallas Museum of Natural History. Nov 20 at 4. 
Elementary and junior high students. Free. 

Reptiles and Earth Science, Park Forest Branch, 
Dallas Public Library, 3421 Forest Ln (241-1434). 
Presented by Dallas Museum of Natural History. 
Reptiles Nov 3 at 3:30; Earth Science Nov 24 at 
3:30. Elementary and junior high students. Free. 
Rocks and Minerals, Casa View Branch, Dallas 
Public Library, 10355 Ferguson Rd (328-4113). 
Program by Oalias Museum of Natural History. 
Nov 14 at 4. Elementary and junior high students. 
Free. 

Santa Claus' Arrival, Town East Mall (270-4485). 
Nov 22 at 10. Free. 

Thanksgiving Stories, Walnut Hills Branch, Dallas 
Public Library. 9495 Marsh Ln (357-6434). Nov 24 
at 10:30 & 11 and Nov 25 at 7:30. Free. 

Texas Rangers Exhibit, Terrace Room, Dallas Pub- 
lic Library, 1954 Commerce (748-9071). Nov 5 
thru 26. Mon thru Fri 9—5, Sat til 6. Free. 

Six Flags Over Texas, Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike 
in Arlington (817-461-1200). Texas' leading tourist 
attraction featuring more than 100 rides, shows, 
and activities. Open Sat & Sun 10-8. Cen adm 
$7, children under 12, $6. 



MUSEUMS 

Age of Steam Railroad Museum, Fair Park (361- 
6936). A collection of historical steam railroad 
equipment Including complete passenger and 
freight trains, vintage 1900-1920. Sun 11-5. 
Adults $1, children 50C. 

Dallas Aquarium, Fair Park (428-3587). Over 2000 
specimens of marine life displayed. Guided tours 
must be arranged in advance. Mon thru Sat 8-5, 
Sun & holidays 1-5. Feeding of freshwater fish 
at 3 Mon & Thur. Free. 

Dallas County Heritage Center, Old City Park at 
5. Ervay & Cano (421-7800 or 528-0143). An ante- 
bellum mansion, an old log school house, a log 
cabin playhouse, a depot, a drummer’s hotel, and 
a railroad section house have been reassembled. 
Tue thru Fri 10-4, Sat & Sun 1:30-4:30. 

Dallas Health and Science Museum and Plan- 
etarium, Fair Park (426-8351). Planetarium with 
a new giant projector has shows Sat & Sun at 3 & 
4:15. Open Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. Adults 
$1, children 75(. 



Kits, yams, supplies tor all 
your needlework projects. 




CUSTOM DESIGN • NEEDLEPOINT 
CREWEL KITS • RUGS 

747-3480 

No 195 in The Ouadrer>gle 
2800 Routh. Oalias 75201 







Now Three Locations in Dallas 

NEW. . . N, Central Expressway 
At Main St. Exit. Richardson 

4011 Cedar Springs 4447 Maple Avenue 

Closed Tuesdays Closed Mondays 

Family Owned and Operated 
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Dallas Museum of Natural History, Fair Park (421- i 

2169). Over 50 full-size dioramas of Texas wild- j 

life. Also a complete display of Boehm porcelain | 

birds. Mon thru Sat B-5, Sun & holidays noon-6. , 

Free. j 

Dallas Zoo, Marsalis Park, 621 E. Clarendon (946- j 
5155). Contains a number of rare and endangered 
animals, including a long-nosed echidna or spiny 
anteaier (the only other one in captivity is in 
Australia). Open 7 days 9-5. Adults 50c, children 
under 11 free If with adult. 

Museum for the Study of African-American Life 
and Culture, Bishop College, 3837 Simpson-Stuart 
Rd (376-4311). Recently opened museum exhibit- 
ing paintings by local black artists and a collec- 
tion of African brass sculptures. Mon thru Fri 
11-4, Sat noon— 3, Sun 3-6. Free. i 

Southweslem Historical Wax Museum, Dallas- 
Fort Worth Turnpike, Grand Prairie (263-2391). 

155 life-size figures, more than 300 antique weap- 
ons, a collection of 230 types of barbed wire, and ' 
more. Open 7 days 10-6. Adults $2.50, children 1 
6-12, SI. I 

Texas Hall of Stale, Fair Park (421-0730). Exhibi- 
tion of relics and documents contrasting events 
of the Texas Revolution and the American Revo- 
lution. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun & holidays 2-6. 

Free. 

Wax World, Fair Park (823-6981). Wax replicas of , 
37 presidents, many of them in informal poses. 

Two centuries of Americana. Open 7 days 10-5. 
Adults S2; students 12 thru 20, $1.50; children 6 i| 
thru 12. $1. I 



ART 

Institutions 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park (421-4187). 
Thru Nov; Exhibit of 100 outstanding Ameri- 
can paintings, on loan from the Metropolitan 
Museum. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Free. 

Owen Art Center, SMU (692-2740). The Meadows 
Museum has paintings, drawings, and etchings 
from Renaissance to 20th century, including a 
recently acquired Ribera, St. Paul the Hermit. The 
University Gallery has changing exhibits. Univer- 
sity Gallery open Mon thru Fri 8:30-5, Sat 10-5, 
Sun 1-5. Meadows Museum open Mon thru Sat 
10-S, Sun 1-S. Free. 

Galleries 

Afterimage, Quadrangle, 2600 Routh (746-2521). 
Thru Nov: View-camera photographs by Liliane 
De Cock, former assistant of noted photographer 
Ansel Adams. Primarily studies of western terrain. 
Mon thru Sat 10-5:30, Thur til 8:30. 

Atelier Chapman Kelley, 2526 Fairmount (747- 
9971). Thru Nov: Exhibition of works of gallery 
regulars including Leon Berkowitz, )ohn Cunning- 
ham, and feannc Koch. Tue thru Sal 11— S. 
Contemporary Fine Arts, 2425 Cedar Springs (747- 
0141). Thru Nov: Show of found-objects sculp- 
ture by Al Kidwell. Mon thru Sat 10:30-5, Thur 
til 8:30. 

Delahunty Gallery, 2611 Cedar Springs (744-1346). 
Opens Nov 4: Paintings, prints, and drawings of 
Stephen Lorber. Tue thru Sat 9-6. 

Fairmount Gallery, 6040 Sherry Ln (369-5636). 
Starts Nov 7: Exhibition of oils by Gregory C. 
Palmer and sophisticated "primitives” of Lu Ann 
Barrow. Tue thru Sat 11-5. 

Lee Ethel Gallery, 3115 Routh (742-4091). Thru 
Nov: One-woman show of watercolors by Mar- 
garet Leibold. Mon thru Sat 10-5. 

McCulley Fine Arts Gallery, 2539 Cedar Springs 
(744-0762). Thru Nov: New paintings by Paul 
Calle. Mon thru Fri 9-6. 

Phillips Galleries, 2715 Fairmount (748-7868). 
Thru Nov: Continuing exhibition of new works 
by gallery regulars Elizabeth Charleston, Lazzaro 
Donati, Andre Vignoles, and Cinette Rapp. Mon 
thru Sat 10-S. 

Texas Art Gallery, Adolphus Hotel (747-8159). 
Thru Nov; Show of new works of gallery regulars 
)oe Beeler, lames Boren. Bill Owen. lames Reyn- 
olds, Cordon Snidow, Grant Speed, and Fritz 
White. Mon thru Fri 9-5. 

Texas Art Gallery, Carillon Plaza (387-2851). Thru 
Nov; Paintings of Bob Pummill and Betty Felder. 
Tue thru Sat 10-5. 

Fine Crafts 

The Museum Shop, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Fair Park (421-4187). Artifacts, handcrafted jew- 
elry, posters, reproductions, note cards, wall 
hangings, old African masks, hand-blown glass, 
pottery, baskets, and rugs. Tue thru Sat 10-5 & 
Sun 1-5, 

Olla Podrlda, 12215 Coil Rd (239-8541). Nov 1 
thru IS: Annual Texas Designer Craftsmen Show 
with pottery, wall hangings, jewelry exhibits. Nov 
17 thru 21; artifacts from Mexico, Central and 
South America. Mon thru Sat 10-5:30, Thur til 9. 
Pendleton Studios. 2718 Ball St (823-4590). 



Stained-glass windows, mirrors. Tiffany lamps, 
jewelry boxes, and terrariums on sale; made by 
students from stained-glass classes and workshops. 
Six-week courses $17.50. Mon thru Thur 10-10, 
Sat 10-5:30. 



ON THE TOWN 

Adair's, 3903 Cedar Springs (526-9379). An "in” 
place where formal attire is clean jeans and haute 
cuisine is beer and 11-ounce hamburgers. Sun 
thru Thur 4-midnight, Fri & Sat til i. 

Arthur's, 8350 N. Central Expy (361-8833). A so- 
phisticated ambience for a sophisticated follow- 
ing. Darkish and low-key. The Kauffman Combo 
performs Mon thru Sat si-midnight. Mon thru Fri 
11:30-1, Sat & Sun 6-2. 

Bagatelle Lounge and Plaza Cafe, One Energy Sq, 
Greenville Ave & University Blvd (692-8224). Jerry 
Zimmer plays a Roger Wiliiams-ish piano for 
pleasant listening Sun & Mon 6-11 and Tue thru 
Sat for cocktails S-8. Jeanne Maxwell sings with 
the Paul (3uerrero Combo Tue thru Sat 8:30-1:30. 
Cozy little groupings of well-padded chairs in- 
vite conversation. In the adjoining Plaza Cafe a 
guitarist entertains Mon thru Thur 8-midnight. 
Fri & Sal til 1. Pleasant country French decor, 
modernized. Open 7 days (see Restaurants for 
hours). 

Barney Oldfield's, Sheraton Inn, 1893 Mockingbird 
(634-88S0). Live entertainment (except Mon) in 
this supper club adorned with racing car pen- 
nants. Open 7 days. Breakfast 6:30-11, buffet 
lunch 11:30-2, dinner 5-11. 

Carlos and Pepe, 3049 W. NW Hwy (358-4357). 
An elegant new discotheque-restaurant furnished 
with antiques from a Bavarian film studio, a mul- 
titude of fringed lampshades, and lush hanging 
plants. Food is good and the music is pleasantly 
modulated for cocktail-hour chatting. Try the zuc- 
chini fritters, Milo's ceviche (like a spicy fish 
cocktail), or perhaps the nachos with drinks. (You 
won't be sorry.) Discotheque open 7 days 4:30- 
2. Dinner served 6-midnight. 

Chelsea Corner, 4830 McKinney (526-9327). A 
comfortable, but rather dull, neighborhood bar 
fixed up to took like an American’s idea of a 
British pub. Call for current entertainment. Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-2, Sat 2-2, Sun 7-2. No cover. 
Downstairs at the Registry, Registry Hotel, 1241 
W. Mockingbird (630-7000). Thru Nov 8; Jesse 
Lopez. Nov 10 thru 29; Kathryn Chase sings with 
the Bear Band. Mon thru Fri 5-1, Sat 8-1. Closed 
Sun. No cover. 

The Enclave, 8325 Walnut Hill Ln (363-7487). A 
truly luxurious ambience. Wayne Mitchum plays 
danceable, listenable music Mon thru Thur 8:3(^ 
12:30, Fri & Sal 9-1:30. Dinner served weekdays 

6- 11, til 11:30 weekends. 

Gatsby's Bicycle Bar, Statler Hilton (747-2011). 
Live entertainment along with continuous show- 
ings of silent movies, nature studies, and slightly 
surrealistic views of naked women. Weekdays 11 
a.m.-2 a m.. Sun noon-2 a m. Buffet lunch Mon 
thru Fii 11:30-2:30. 

Gran Crystal Palace, 2424 Swiss Ave (824-1263). 
Truly a new dimension in Dallas entertainment 
in plush, turn-of-the-century decor. Dinner and 
show $12; appetizers, before-dinner drinks, and 
wine extra. Dinner at 8, show about 9:30 week- 
days, at 10 weekends. Open 7 days. Reservations. 
Great Indoors, S726 1. Lovers Ln (692-0557). The 
lerry Hitt Trio entertains. Concerts on Sun night 
every six weeks or so. No food, but great cheese- 
burgers can be ordered from next door. Mon thru 
Sat 7-2. First show at 9. 

Harper's Corner, Hilton Inn, 5600 N. Central Expy 
(827-4100). Chris Page and Pam McCullough, 
singers with a backup group, perform Mon thru 
Sal 8:30-1:30 at this penthouse supper club with 
a superb view of downtown Dallas. Mon thru Fri 
11:30 a.m.-2 a.m,, Sat 5-2. 

I. Alfred's, 4217 Oak Lawn (526-9222). A frankly 
funky beer-and-peanuts bar with antiquated signs, 
including a state embalmer's license, adorning 
the walls. During happy hour (Mon thru Fri 4-6, 
Sat noon-6, Sun 1-6) beer is 25c a mug or $1 
a pitcher. Open weekdays 11-2, Sat noon-2. 
Sun 1-2. 

Oz, 5429 LBJ Freeway (233-5755). A glittered play- 
pen for the mostly very young and the obviously 
very rich. That is, when it's not catering to a 
white-shoe crowd. Tue thru Fri 5-2, Sat & Sun 

7- 2. Club membership: $5 for three consecutive 
days, $50 a year. 

Pyramid Lounge, Fairmont Hotel, Ross & Akard 
(748-5454). Joyce Wilson and Fred Crane entertain 
nightly except Sun in this intimate corner of 
the Fairmont. 9:30-1:30. Cover $1.50 
The Recovery Room, 4036 Cedar Springs (526- 
1601). Marchel Ivery plays a competent tenor sax 
in crowded quarters; good jazz, but surroundings 
nothing to write home about. Mon thru Sat 6-2. 
Two-drink minimum. 

The Stoneleigh P, 2927 Maple (741-0824). A Dal- 



las institution with a Forties decor; full of stu- 
dents and other kids. Sun thru Thur 11:30-1, Fri 
& Sat til 2. Grill open daily 11;30-midnight. 

TGI Friday's, S500 Greenville Ave, Old Town in 
the Village (363-5353). The swingles crowd now 
has four levels to dine, drink, and what-have-you 
in this recently remodeled restaurant/club. Loud, 
busy on weekends. Champagne brunch Sun 
noon-2. Open 7 days 5—2. 

Venetian Room, Fairmont Hotel, Ross & Akard 
(748-5454). Get all dolled up and let yourself 
enjoy a really swanky hotel supper club in the 
Coconut Grove tradition. It's like the Sixties 
never happened. Thru Nov 8: Brenda Lee. Nov 10 
thru 22: Steve Allen and Jayne Meadows. Shows 
Mon thru Thur at 8:30 & 11. Fri & Sat at 9 & 
11:30. Cover varies with performer. Particularly 
expensive if you have dinner. Open Mon thru 
Sat 4-2 a.m. Reservations. 

V.I.P. Lounge, LeBaron Hotel (634-8550). Enter- 
tainment is pretty consistently good in this posh 
place. Yearly membership $5. Open 7 days 11:30- 



Weslern Place, 6651 Skillman (341-7000). House 
band Bobby Smith and His Country Blues enter- 
tain in Nov. Call (or schedule of name per- 
formers. Mon thru Sat 4-2 a.m. Cover varies. 
Wintergarden Ballroom, 1616 John West (327- 
6265). Jack Melick Orchestra Nov 2, 4 & 15 ($4.50 
per person). Tommy Dorsey's old band Nov 15 
($6 per person). BYOB. Open Wed 6:45—12:15, 
Fri 9-1:30, Sat til 1. Reservations necessary. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate $3 to $7 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

ir A star designates Texas Monthly's "Best-in-lhe- 
City" recommendations. 

Arthur's, 8350 N. Central Expy (361-8833). The 
greatest attribute here is the classy bar, for 
though the prime beef and fresh fish are still ex- 
cellent, Arthur's no longer maintains its great 
culinary reputation. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. 
Dinner Sun thru Fri 6-10:45, Sat til 11:45. Res- 
ervations recommended. Expensive. Cr, 

Bagatelle Restaurant and Plaza Cafe, One Energy 
Sq, Greenville Ave & University Blvd (692-8224). 
The former offers a comfortable French country- 
style atmosphere with continental food. The latter 
is a French bistro with alfresco dining at umbrella 
tables on a lovely terrace, with music at night. 
Both have satisfactory, though not great food. Bar. 
Bagatelle hours: Lunch daily except Sat 11;3(>-2. 
Sun buffet brunch 11-2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 6- 
10, Fri & Sat til 11. Bar til 2. Expensive. Plaza 
Cafe: Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2:30. Live entertain- 
ment Wed thru Sun. Dinner Sun thru Thur 6- 
midnight, Fri & Sat til 1. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 
Bellmaster, Carillon Plaza, 13601 Preston Rd 
(661-93S3). Though the emphasis is on Creole cui- 
sine (try oysters royate. gumbo, or frog legs La 
Fourche), the feeling is that of a big-city supper 
club, particularly at night. Bar by membership $5 
per year. Sun thru Thur 11 :30-midnighi, Fri til 
2. Sat 6:30-2. Sun brunch 11:30-3, shrimp and 
jazz festival 3-6:30. Bar. Reservations. Expensive. 
BA, MC. 

Blooms, 2917 fairmount (745-9571). Imaginative 
food, reasonable prices, and a very pleasant at- 
mosphere. Four specialties daily, like veal Maren- 
go, or chicken with avocado sauce. Hint: avoid 
the terrible house Chablis. Popular, crowded, and 
noisy. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Sun 
brunch noon-2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 6-10:30, 
Fri & Sat til 11:30. Moderate. BA, MC. 

Brasserie, Fairmont Hotel, Ross & Akard (748- 
5454). Imagine eggs Benedict, vichyssoise, or even 
a Juicy good hamburger at 3 a.m. The Fair- 
mont's fresh and cheery coffee shop is open 24 
hours daily and always has delectable pastries 
and cakes. Bar. Moderate. AE. BA. DC. MC. 
Brennan’s, 1 Main Place (742-1911). A meal here 
can be a treat or a disaster. Best bets are redftsh 
Gelpi, turtle soup, and eggs Sardou. Bar. Break- 
fast and lunch weekdays 7 a.m.-2:30, weekends 

8-2:30. Dinner weekdays 6-10, Sat & Sun til 11- 
Expensive. Cr. 

Calluaud Traileur, Quadrangle Shopping Center, 
2800 Routh (748-7459). Unfortunately Calluaud is 
popping al the seams. The food is delicious but 
the accommodations and service are limited. It's 
worth the wait at midday for delicious rafatourJJe, 
Provencal rice salad, and Nicoise salad. Indi- 
vidual quiches Lorraine, pate en croute, and de- 
lectable strawberry and custard tarts. Stand in line 
to place orders. Beer and wine. Mon thru Sat 
8:30-5, Thur til 8:3(). Inexpensive. N. 
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Campbi'i Egyptian Re*laurant, 5610 E. Mocking- 
bird (S27-035S). A great place for great pizza 
after the movies or the theater. Easy atmosphere. 
Bar. Sun noon-midnight. Mon thru Fri 11-mid- 
night. Sat til 1. Moderate. N. 

Caia Dominguez, 2127 Cedar Springs (742-4945). 
One of Dallas' most reliable Mexican restaurants, 
Casa Dominguez specializes in Austin-style Tex- 
Mex food and is always good. A pleasant and 
dark Mexican cantina atmosphere. Tue thru Thur 
11-10, Fri & Sat til 11, Sun 5-10. Closed Mon. 
Inexpensive. BA, AE, MC. 

Celebration, 4503 W. Lovers Ln (351-5681). Hearty 
home cooking lovingly prepared by a group of 
young folks. Lots of fresh vegetables and five de- 
licious entrees, homemade biscuits, and apple 
cobbler. No liquor. Take your own wine. Open 7 
days 5:30-11, Sun til 10:30. No reservations. Mod- 
erate. BA, MC. 

Chablii, Quadrangle Shopping Center, 2800 Roulh 
(522-0910). A charming, informal French restau- 
rant where the chef is the proprietor. Wonderful 
onion soup — a perfect light lunch for cold 
weather days. Dinner menu ranges from delicate 
sweetbreads to steak tartare. Try the delicate sea- 
food gratinee. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-11, Fri & Sat til 
midnight. Moderate. AE, BA, DC, MC. 
Chateaubriand, 2515 McKinney (741-1223). An up- 
town restaurant with a hint of big-city decadence. 
A great place for lunch and dinner with an ex- 
tensive menu of continental and American special- 
ties. A favorite here is salad with Roquefort dress- 
ing (like a Roquefort sundae). Bar. Mon thru Fri 
11:30-midnight, Sat til 1. Lunch moderate, dinner 
expensive. Cr. 

Chiquita, 3325 Oak Lawn (521-0721). Well-pre- 
pared Tex-Mex food and Mexican specialty Items 
(the new menu features /engua a fa Veracruzana — 
an extraordinary tongue preparation — quesadillas, 
and other unusual items on designated days), su- 
perb margaritas. and prompt, personal service. 
Bar. Mon thru Sat 11:30-11. Inexpensive to mod- 
erate. AE, BA. MC. 

Daddy's Money, Old Town, 5500 Greenville Ave 
(363-8686). The atmosphere and entertainment 
have more flair than the food (mainly steaks), 
though the rack of lamb is excellent. Sunday 
brunch offers a varied menu of omelets and 
sandwiches. In the heart of singles land. Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri & Sat til 12:30. Sun 
brunch 10-4, dinner til 11. Open for drinks til 
2 a.m. daily. Moderate. AE, BA, MC, DC. 

Dynasty Restaurant, 5214 Greenville Ave (368- 
6883). The best egg rolls in town and exquisitely 
delicate hot and sour soup. Excellent Mandarin 
cuisine served In plain surroundings. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 

5- 11, Fri & Sal til midnight. Sun noor>-10. Mod- 
erate. AE, MC, BA. 

Ewald's, 5415 W. Lovers Ln (3S7-1622). A small, 
intimate restaurant with personal service and 
excellent food. Particularly fine veal— done in a 
variety of delicate and delectable preparations. 
Veal Palm Beach a favorite. Bar. Mon thru Fri 

6- 10:30, Sal til 11. Reservations recommended. 
Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

The Crape, 2808 Greenville (823-0133). With such 
luscious daily specials as mushroom soup, quiche, 
and delicate omelets, no wonder this cozy and 
casual place is always crowded. An imaginative 
wine list and a huge selection of cheese. No res- 
ervations. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 
Tue thru Sun 6-11, later on weekends, but no hot 
entrees after 10:30. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 
Health Nut, 43S6 Lovers Ln (692-1411). A very 
pleasant and casual place to eat well and un- 
wind. Herb teas, luscious smoothies, terrific avo- 
cado sandwiches, and super fresh fruit salads 
with yogurt, honey, and sunflower seeds. Ask 
for the tahini dressing. Sun 11-3, Tue thru Sal 
11-9. No smoking. Inexpensive. N. 

India House, 5422 E. Mockingbird (823-1000). 
Dallas' first Indian restaurant. Such savory spe- 
cialties as shrimp Malai, beef curry Vindaloo, and 
chicken Tandoori. Pleasant atmosphere and ex- 
cellent service. Bar. Lunch 7 days 11-2:30. Dinner 
Sun thru Thur 5-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Moderate. 
MC. BA, AE, DC. 

lanni's, 2230 Greenville (826-6161). Delicious Ital- 
ian specialties are served attentively in an utterly 
unpretentious, often loud and crowded atmos- 
phere. Try the stuffed mushrooms and chicken 
caccialore. Bar. Sun 5:30-11, Mon thru Thur 5:30- 
11:30, Fri & Sat tit midnight. Moderate to expen- 
sive. MC, AE. 

II Sorrento, 8616 Turtle Creek Blvd (352-6759). 
Mama Leone's of Dallas with great food, service 
and atmosphere. Sit by the Venetian Canal and 
enjoy exquisite homemade fettuccine Alfredo or 
delicate veal and zabaglione. An impressive res- 
taurant, fun to go to. Bar. Sun thru Fri 5:30-11, 
Sal til midnight. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 
Kuby'i Sausage House, 6601 Snider Plaza (363- 
2231). WursI of all kinds, fat sandwiches, and 
well-prepared German specialties in a pleasant 



German restaurant which, unfortunately, serves no 
beer. Mon thru Sat 11-3 (sandwiches til S:30), 
Sat til S. Inexpensive. MC. 

la Creperie, Quadrangle, 2800 Routh (651-0506). 

A popular lunch spot where dozens of kinds of 
crepes are served in an informal French-ityle res- 
taurant. Try No. 13. Alfresco dining, weather per- 
mitting. Bar. Mon & Tue 11-6, Wed thru Sat 11- 
10. Moderate. BA, MC, DC, AE. 

The Magic Pan, NorthPark's New Mall (692-7574). 
An imaginative array of crepes (try the spinach 
souffle crepe or Alpine ham and cheese sizzle) 
featuring fabulous dessert crepes and beignets. 
Service is good and the atmosphere cheery and 
pleasant. Bar. Sun thru Thur 11-midnight, Fri & 
Sal til 1. Moderate. BA, MC, AE. 

Marcel’s Restaurant Francais, 5721 W. Lovers Ln 
(358-2103). Nothing extraordinary but quite pleas- 
ant and reasonably priced. Have a generous, good 
French dinner with personal attention in an in- 
formal atmosphere. A charming hors d'oeuvre 
platter and masterful beef Wellington. Bar. Tue 
thru Sun 6-11 p.m. Reservations. Moderate. MC, 
BA, DC. 

Mario's. 135 Turtle Creek Village (521-1135). Al- 
though Mario's is one of Dallas’ most elegant 
restaurants, the quality of food and service has 
lately been disappointing. Among the Northern 
Italian and French specialties, the sa/timbocca alia 
Romana and manicotti are almost always delicate- 
ly delicious. Bar. Sun thru Fri 6-11, Sat til mid- 
night. Reservations. Expensive. Cr. 
ir Mr. Peppe, 5617 W. Lovers Ln (352-5976) 
It's easy to understand why Mr. Peppe remains 
one of Dallas' favorite restaurants. The charm- 
ing ambience, simple, well-prepared continental 
food, excellent French bread, pastries, and cakes, 
a nice wine list, usually good service, and a 
charming proprietor, Albert, make for a totally 
wonderful evening. Sole San Francisco, rack of 
lamb, and pepper steaks are favorites. Limit of 
three entrees per table. Bar, Mon thru Sal 6-10. 
Reservations. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA, DC, 
MC. 

Old Warsaw, 2610 Maple (528-0032). No longer 
the living legend it once was, the elegant and 
formal Old Warsaw has lost its sparkle. Still has 
the most exquisite rack of lamb and duck Bigarade 
in town, but appetizers, salads, and vegetables are 
usually disappointing. A superb wine list. Bar. 
Open 7 days 6-10:45, Sat til 11:45. Reservations. 
Expensive to very expensive. Cr. 



DALLAS 



Oporto Oyster Bar and Seafood Restaurant, 2929 
N. Henderson (826-2553). The best seafood res- 
taurant in Dallas. Fresh oysters and clams, superb 
broiled Boston scrod, a variety of unfried sea- 
food, savory coleslaw, and good service. Casual 
ambience and attire. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11-11, 
Fri til midnight, Sal S-midnlghl, Sun 5-11. Moder- 
ate to expensive. AE, BA. MC. 

★ Oz, 5429 L6J Fwy (233-S7SS). The service may 
be somewhat bustling and the neon/deco decor 
somewhat distracting, yet the menu offers a vari- 
ety of masterpieces of French haute cuisine, many 
uniq'ue in the city: turbot Paloise, avocado stuffed 
with marinated scallops. Brie soup, and more. 
Desserts are disappointing compared to every- 
Ihing else on the menu. Club membership: $5 
for three consecutive days, $50 per year. Sun thru 
Thur 7-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Reservations 
only. Very expensive. BA, MC, AE. 
ir Patty's, 2504 McKinney (748-3754). In terms of 
well-prepared French food and a sophisticated 
yet comfortable atmosphere, Patry’s is first rale. 
The stuffed leeks in cream sauce, the duck Biga- 
rade, the fillet with Bearnaise, among other items, 
are excellent. Minor complaints: flambeing is too 
close for comfort, and on busy nights, noise is 
distracting and service is less than attentive. Bar. 
Tue thru Sun 6-11, Sat til 11:30. Closed Mon. 
Reservations on weekends. Expensive. AE, BA, 
MC. 

Peking Palace, 4119 Lomo Alio (522-1630). Dallas' 
finest Mandarin restaurant with many exotic spe- 
cialties — including a wonderful Peking duck and 
an esprecially good tray of hot hors d'oeuvres. The 
ambience is more attractive, a bit more elegant 
than most other Chinese restaurants. Very satis- 
factory. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Din- 
ner Mon thru 5-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Sun 
noon-10. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC, AE. 
Pietro's, 5722 Richmond (624-9403). Everybody's 
favorite little Italian restaurant with friendly serv- 
ice, superb pizza, a variety of Sicilian home-style 
pasta dishes and great veal parmigiana. The best 
bet is the nightly special where you can some- 
times find tag/iate/fe ai/a Chiortlona. Cannoli a 
must (or dessert. Wine and beer. Tue thru Thur 
5:30-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Moderate. N. 

Ports o' Call, Southland Center (742-2334). A 
splashy landmark and must for many visitors. Five 
spectacular rooms in the styles of the Near East 
and South Seas. The food follows the same 
themes but is usually mediocre. Beautifully gar- 




• THE PIQUANT 
PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS 
GIFT FOR BUSINESS CUENTS 

Ideal for ‘*Kith and Kin” tool The reusaMe, wood 
ADOBE HOGSE fllled for fun with Margarita mix and 
a mini-buffet of nacho thins, Tampico dip, nacho dip 
and chDi dip. Labeled “Especially For or From” 
whomever you designate. $19.50 

ORDER BY MAIL /PHONE (81 7) 690-1635 
Use your BankAmericard or 
Master Charge (indicate card and 
account number); or, enclose 
check. Please add 5% sales 
tax. Specify personalizing. 

The DandiLion 340 promenade SHOP.CTR..RICHARDSON,TX.75080 




"Landmark Pizza and Pipes not only offers a DIsney-type 
approach to family fun (where the whole family can go 
and enjoy a variety of antarlainmant) . . . but alao the 
world’s greatest pizza." Beverly Jenldns, Intowner 

^ ... the pipes are merely incredible, a massive 
theater organ pounding out a contagious 
rhythm that is hard to believe." 
— Don Safran, Dallas Times Herald 

6522 E. Northwest Hwy., Dallas, Texat 

(at Abrams, behind Kentucky Fried Chicken) 



* 



Pi PitH>s 




staff Organists 
Jerry Bacon & Dale Flannery 



Oj2e.nin^ 



692-7027 

OPENS DAILY 11 A.M. 

ORGAN BEGINS NIGHTLY AT 7 P.M. 
SUNDAY COMCEAT 12:30-2:30 



in HOUSTON 
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nished Polynesian drinks. Exciting lookout on 
downtown Dallas. Bar. Reservations. Lunch Mon 
thru Sat 11;30-2:30, buffet on Fri only. Dinner 7 
days 6-11:30. Expensive. Cr. 



35 different characterizations. Scheduling tenta- 
tive: call to confirm. Free. 

Community Theater 



108 Old Pueblo Rd (859-7913). Indian dances 
scheduled between 12:30 «f 4:30 every Sat & Sun 
thru Nov. Adm varies. 



Ports of Spain, Carillon Tower, LB) & Preston 
(661-5956). A lovely new restaurant featuring real 
Spanish food. Specialties are the magnificent 
paella Valenciana (for two) and the red snapper 
in green sauce. BesI of all is the rich, thick 
blacK bean soup. A trio of Spanish dancers per- 
form at night. Bar by membership $5 per year. 
Lunch 7 days 11-2:30. Dinner 7 days 6-11, Fri & 
Sat til midnight. Lunch moderate, dinner ex- 
pensive. AE, BA, MC, DC. 

ir Pyramid Room, Fairmont Hotel. Ross & Akard 
(748-5454). Without peer in Dallas for impeccable 
service and opulent ambience. Superb classical 
cuisine. The lobster bisque, the fillet of sole en 
croufe, ind the Grand Marnier souffle are rap- 
turous. Co with time, money, and a refined pal- 
ate. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 7 
days ^11 p.m. Reservations. Very expensive. AE, 
BA. MC. 

Rafael's, 3701 McKinney (521-9640). Vying with 
Chiquita for best Mexican restaurant in town. 
Marvelous margaritas, out of a "slurpy" mac)iine, 
the perfect garlicky guacamole, and terrific chick- 
en enchiladas with sour cream among many 
hearty Tex-Mex and Mexican specialties. Bar. Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-11, Sat noon-11. Closed Son. In- 
expensive to moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

Royal Tokyo, 7525 Greenville (368-3304). Authen- 
tic lapanese food served a la carte or ceremonial 
style. Delicate tempura and delicious prime rib 
teriyaki. Service is usually slow. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-2. Sun brunch 12-3. Dinner Mon 
thru Sat 5:30-11, Sun til 10:30. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. AE, MC, DC. BA. 

Sonny Bryan Smokehouse, 2202 Inwood (357- 
7120). Mouth-watering 3-inch-thick barbecue sand- 
wiches, incredible homemade onion rings, and icy 
tap beer rank Sonny's with the best eating places 
in Dallas. Meal time is always crowded but worth 
the wait in line. Beer. Open Sun 11-2, Mon, 
Tue & Wed 7-7, Thur & Fri 7-5, Sat 3-5, but 
hours vary somewhat depending on the supply 
of barbecue. Inexpensive. N. 

South China, 5424 E. Mockingbird (626-5420). 
Kind service, delicious food, and a fair bit of 
• harm for a Chinese restaurant have made this a 
popular place. The barbecued pork with vege- 
tables and the spicy diced chicken with pecans 
are without peer. Bar, Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2:30, Sal & Sun 12-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Fri 
5-10, Sal & Sun til 11, Inexpensive to moderate. 
AE, BA. MC. 

Trader Vic's, Hilton Inn, N. Central & Mocking- 
bird (827-4100). The Dallas Trader Vic's does the 
great name great justice. Besides excellent Poly- 
nesian dinners ana drinks, there are other extra- 
ordinary specialties such as delectable barbecued 
lamb. Good service and elegant ambience. Bar. 
7 days 5-11:30. Expensive. Cr, 

The Upper Crust, Olla Podrida, 12215 Coit Rd 
(661-5738). Home-style food served in Olla Podri- 
da's eclectic country manner. Canadian cheddar 
soup, red beans and rice, chicken and dumplings, 
and old-fashioned strawberry shortcake. Drinks and 
desserts Mon thru Sat 10-5:30. Lunch Mon thru 
Sat 11-3. Dinner on Thur only 5:30-8:30. Inex- 
pensive. N. 

The Zodiac Room, Downtown Neiman-Marcus 
(741-6911). Exceptionally delicious food — from 
luscious tuikey Mornay to seafood crepes, yummy 
salads, sandwiches, and mouth-watering desserts — 
raise the Zodiac above the typical department 
store tiining room. A bit loud and always crowded. 
Wine and beer. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11-2:30. Eve- 
ning buffet Thur 5-7:30. Reservations recom- 
mended. Moderate. Neiman-Marcus charge only. 



Everything in the Carden, Playhouse, UT El Paso 
Fine Arts Complex (747-5146). Edward Albee's 
comedy about suburban life, directed by Ed Ham- 
ilton and presented by the University Players. 
Nov 21 & 22 at 8, Nov 23 at 2:30. Cen adm 
$2.50, students $1. 

Laura, Upstairs Theater Downtown, San Antonio 
& Magoffin (S32-7239). A lady helps an investiga- 
tor investigate her own death. Nov 21 & 22. 28 
& 29. At 8:30. Cen adm $3, but call (or dis- 
count ticket information. 

La Zapatera Prodlgiosa, Festival Theater, 2501 
Montana (532-1317). Los Pobres (Spanish lan- 
guage theater group) present this modern comedy 
in Spanish only. Nov 12 thru 15 & 20 thru 22. 
At 8. Cen adm $2.50. students $1.25. 

Rosencrantz and Cuildenstem Are Dead, Chamf- 
zal National Memorial Theater, San Marcial & 
Delta (543-7780). A new community theater group 
will present this satire. Nov 28 & 29 at 8. Call for 
prices. 

See How They Run, Chamizal National Memorial 
Theater, San Marcial & Della (543-7780). A Tealro 
del Pueblo production of this American comedy. 
Performances alternate in English and Spanish 
(call for details on which language is which 
night). Nov 6 & 7, 13 & 14. At 8. Free. 

The House of the Blue Leaves, Upstairs Theater 
Downtown, San Antonio & Magoffin (532-7239). 
John Cuare's farce about a zoo attendant who 
wants to be a songwriter, directed by local en- 
tertainment critic Joan Quarm. Nov 1, 7 8. 8. At 
8:30. Cen adm $3, but call for discount ticket 
information. 

Sleuth, Festival Theater, 2501 Montana (532-1317). 
What the name implies. Oct 30 4 31 & Nov 1. 
At 8. Cen adm $3.75, students, military, and 
senior citizens $2.75. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

NOy 2: Southwest Pianbt Foundation Concert, 

Recital Hall, UT El Paso Fine Arts Complex 
(747-5606). Features Madame Angelica Morales 
VonSauer. First of five concerts. At 2:30. Cen 
adm for the series $10, students $5. 

NOV 15: El Paso Symphony, Civic Center Theater, 
One Civic Center Plaza (544-6573). Soloist will be 
Arryl Paul, El Paso's own world-traveling piano 
virtuoso. At 8. $3-$7.25. 

NOV 18: UT Chorale Concert, Recital Hall, UT El 
Paso Fine Arts Complex (747-S606). Call for pro- 
gram. At 8. Free. 

NOV 21: UT Orchestra Concert, Recital Hall, UT 
El Paso Fine Arts Complex (747-5606). Call for 
program. At 8. Free. 

NOV 22 & 23: UT Concert-Opera, Recital Hall. 
UT El Paso Fine Arts Complex (747-5606). The 
Abduction from Seraglio sung in the original 
German. Nov 22 at 8. Nov 23 at 2:30. Cen adm 

NOV 23; UT Brass and Woodwind Ensemble, Re- 
cital Hall, UT El Paso Fine Arts Complex (747- 
5606). Call for program. At 6. Free. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

NOV 4: Choir of the Southwest, Civic Center 
Theater. One Civic Center Plaza (544-6573). At 8- 
$2, $2.50. $3. 

NOV 6: Earth, Wind and Fire, County Coliseum, 
Boone & Paisano (542-1043). Rock. At 8. Call for 
prices. 



FILM 



Jewish War Veterans Series, Chamizal National 
Memorial Theater, San Marcial & Delta (543- 
7780). A series of 29 primarily documentary films 
marking the Bicentennial. Nov 11 & 18 at 8 Call 
for titles. Free. 



Plaia Film Series, Plaza Theater. Pioneer Plaza 
(532-6514). Nov 3 thru 7 at 7, Nov 8 at 1:30 & 7: 
James Bond Film Festival with Coldfinger and 
You Only Live Twice. Nov 10 thro 14 at 7, Nov 
15 4 16 at 1:30 4 7: The Longest Day. Nov 17 
thru 21 at 7. Nov 22 4 23 at 1:30 4 7; Clint 
Eastwood Trilogy— A Fistiul of Dollars; For a Few 
Dollars More; The Good, the Bad and the Ugly. 
Nov 24 thru 28 at 7, Nov 29 4 30 at 1:30 4 7- 
That's fmeriainment. Cen adm $1.50, students 
$1.25, children $1. 



UT El Paso Film Series, Student Union Theater, 
Student Union 1747-5610). Nov 4: The Passion of 
Anna. Nov 7: The Last Picture Show. Nov 11: 
Hour of the Won. Nov 12: Casablanca. Nov 14: 
Play It as It Lays. Nov 18: A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (1935). Nov 21: /mages. Nov 25: Faces. 
Call to confirm all shows. At 10 a.m. 4 8 p.m. 
Cen adm $1, students free, guests of students 
50(. 



SPORTS 



Auto Racing 

Sun Bowl Speedway, 14002 Montana (755-4736). 
Stocks, claimers, and coupes race every Sun thru 
Nov. At 3. Cen adm $3, ages 6 thru 12. $1.50. 

Basketball 

UT El Paso Miners, Memorial Gym, UT El Paso 
(747-5254). Warm-ups for Western Athletic Con- 
ference play. At 7:30. Call for prices. 



hiov 28 Houston Baptist 

Nov 29 Midwestern 



Football 



UT El Paso Miners, Sun Bowl, Sun Bowl Dr (747- 
5254). $4.25, $6.25. At 7:30. 



Nov 8 Colorado State 

Nov 22 Brigham Young 



Greyhound Racing 

Juarez Race Track, Ave 16 de Sept past bullring 
(follow signs), Juarez (532-6251). Take the kids to 
this beautiful combo horse and dog track. Wed 
thru Sat at 8, Sun at 7:30. Free. 

Horse Racing 

Juarez Turf Club, a block from Santa Fe Bridge 
on Juarez Ave, Juarez (1-322-2179). Off-track bet- 
ting on major tracks throughout the U.S. A "for- 
eign book” operation. Mon thru Sat from 9 til last 
race of day. Free admission. 

Sunland Park Race Track, Sunland Park, NM 
(598-1131). Racing thru Nov. Fri at 7:30, Sat 4 
Sun at 1:30. Grandstand gen adm $1.25. Parking 
25c. Free passes available at many El Paso hotels 
and motels. 



Ice Hockey 



El Paso Raiders, El Paso County Coliseum, Boone 
4 Paisano (542-1043). At 7:30. $2.50, $3, $4. 



Nov 7 4 8 . . 
Nov 14 4 15 

Nov 23 

Nov 29 4 30 



.Albuquerque 

Reno 

Albuquerque 
. . . .Amarillo 



Polo 



This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to fry 



NOV 1J; Ferrante and Telcher, Civic Center Thea- 
ter, One Civic Center Plaza (544-6573). Noted 
piano duo. At 8. Call for prices. 



U.S. vs. Mexico, Zaragosa Field (over Zaragosa 
Bridge near Ysleta), Juarez (no phone). Nov 2 4 
9 at 4. Prices not set at press time. 



Highland Park Pharmacy, 3229 Knox (521-2126). 
A real drugstore soda fountain right out of the 
Fifties with super milk shakes and grilled cheese 
sandwiches. Open Mon thru Fri 8 a.m.-9 p.m.. 
Sat 8-8. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. 

The Tabu Room, 4111 Lomo Alto (526-9325) A 
funky bar — Thirties tacky with a dashing flamingo 
mural. Makes terrific hamburgers, pizza, and 
three homemade soups each day. Dinner menu 
includes steaks and red snapper. Open 7 days 
11:30 a.m.-2 a.m. Dinner served til 11 p.m. In- 
expensive to moderate. BA, MC. 



EL PASO 



THEATER 

Legitimate 

One Woman, Chamizal National Memorial Thea- 
ter. San Marcial 4 Della (543-7760). Viveca Lind- 
fors presents this two-act production with over 



NOV 15: Barberehopper Concert, Chamizal Na- 
tional Memorial Theater, San Marcial 4 Delta 
(543-7780). Presented by West Tip Chapter of the 
Sweet Adelines. At 8. Cal) for prices. 

NOV 22: Bel Air High School Choir, Chamizal 
National Memorial Theater, San Marcial 4 Delta 
(544-7780). At 8. Free. 



DANCE 

Ballet Chamber Performance, Recital Hall, UT El 
Paso Fine Arts Complex (747-5606). UT El Paso 
Dance Dept. Nov 8 at 8, Nov 9 at 2:30. Call for 
prices. 

lose Molina, Bailes Espanoles, Civic Center Thea- 
ter, One Civic Center Plaza (544-6573). Noted 
professional Spanish dance company. Nov 21 at 8. 
S5-S10 (with 50< student and military discount). 
Marie Christina deMonye, Chamizal National Me- 
morial Theater. San Marcial 4 Delta (543-7780). 
Head of New Mexico State University Dance 
Dept. Nov 1 at 8. Free. 

Tigua Indian Dancers, Tigua Indian Community, 



Professional Wrestling 

Lucha Libre, El Paso County Coliseum, Boone 4 
Paisano (544-7676). Nov 3, 10, 17 4 24. At 8:30. 



EVENTS 

Antique Show, Civic Center, One Civic Center 
Plaza (544-7660). Presented by Continental Shows, 
Ltd. Nov 14, 1-9, Nov 15 4 16, 10-6. Cen adm 
$1.50. 

Day of the Dead, Juarez. All Souls Day in Mex- 
ico is Nov 2. It's a day of flowers and grave 
cleaning in all cemeteries. Evening activities 
scheduled at Juarez Museum in ProNaF Circle. 
Model Railroad Open Houses, Tollec Bldg, 717 
E. San Antonio (no phone). Presented by El Paso 
Chapter of National Model Railroad organization. 
Nov 2, 9, 16, 23 4 30. 1-5. Cen adm 2S«. 

REVELATION 

Cilberto Munguia, Museum of An. 1211 Montana 
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(543-3800). Monthly lecture and demonstration 
features noted cellist. Nov 6 at 3. Call to confirm. i 
Free. | 

Kiki Cutter on Skiing, Masoffin Aud. UT El Paso | 
(747-5481). American gold-medal winner speak- I 
ing on the sport. UT Lyceum Series. Nov 5 at 7. 
Cen adm S2.S0, students free. 



> FOR CHILDREN 

Aerial Tramway, Piedras & McKinley (566-6622). 
Mountain-top view of three states, two nations. 
Mon, Thur & Fri noon-6. Sat & Sun til 9. Adults 
$1.50, children 75c. 

El Paso Zoological Park, Evergreen & Paisano 
(543-6023). Good in the snake and ape cate- 
gories. Weekdays 10-5:30, Sat & Sun 10-6:30. 
Adults 50c. children 7-17, 2Se. 

Indian Cliffs Ranch, 4Vz mi north on Fabens Exit 
off IH 10, 30 mi east of El Paso (1-764-2283). 
Horses (or every class of rider. Rentals Tue thru 
Sun 8 a.m.-dusk. Weekdays $3.50 first hour, 
weekends $4 first hour (reduced rates with addi- 
tional hours). 

I Kingdom in the Sky, Planetarium, 6531 Boeing 
(779-4316). Nov 8. Youth show at 10:45 (35c), 
adult program at 7:30 ($1). 

Paul Revere, Chamizal National Memorial Thea- 
ter, San Marcial & Delta (543-7780). Performed 
by New York professional company. Nov 17 thru 
21 at 9:30 a.m. & 12:30. Nov 18, 19 & 20 at 
2:30. Call for prices. For student groups only. 
The Shoemaker and the Elves, a True Story, Fes- 
tival Theater, 2501 Montana (532-1317). A Festival 
Family Theater production for the younger set. 
Nov 27 & 28 at 10 a.m. Nov 29 at 10 & 2:30. 
Nov 30 at 2:30. All tickets $1. 



MUSEUMS I 

Bullfight Museum, Del Camino Motor Hotel, 5001 j 
Alameda (772-2711). A large and unique collec- I 
tion of bullfighting gear. Since no bullfights are ] 
planned in juarez until next Easter, this is the ^ 
closest to the real thing you'll find. Open 7 days i 
6:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. Free. 

Cavalry Museum, 12901 Gateway W. (859-5924). | 

Documents the history of the horse and the peo- 
ple who used it in shaping the history of the | 
West. Mon thru Sat 10-8, Sun 1-8. Free. ■ 

Centennial Museum, UT El Paso, University Ave 
& Hawthorne (747-5565). Archeology of the area j 
on display. Cali for Nov exhibit. Mon thru Fri I 
10-5. Free. 



Dos Pajaros, La Placila, El Paso International Air- 
port (772-2980». House artists include L. B, Por- 
ter, Fred Carter, and other locals. Art displayed 
throughout airport available at this shop. Open 7 
days 10-9. 

Ed Hill, Art Dealer and Publisher, 604 N. Stanton 
(532-7165). Fritz Scholder's largest aquaprint and 
other prints never before seen. Thru Nov. By 
appointment only. 

Fine Crafts 

Fern Schrier, 763 Rinconada (584-1671), One of 
area's best potters, selling out of her home. By 
appointment only. 



j ON THE TOWN 

I There are no dosing laws governing Juarez bars, 
so in practice they close after the Iasi ice cube, 
j or the last customer, melts. American money 
good everywhere. 

Alcazar, 196 Tlaxcala, Juarez (1-322-4964). The 
House of the Porron. Glass carafes arc used like 
wineskin bolas, to pour streams of wine into one's 
mouth. Customers are taught to aim the stream 
to hit the mouth from increasingly long distances 
and with intricate variations. You'd best wear 
purple or red and expect to smell like a wino 
afterwards; all beginners are short shooters. Mon 
thru Sat 6-4 a.m. No cover. 

Bulldogg Bar, 2601 N. Mesa (532-9727). A 
country-rock bar near UTEP campus where pa- 
trons develop heavy Texas accents to fit into the 
"cowboy thing." Closest approximation of a uni- 
versity bar in El Paso. 50c cover, depending on 
what band is featured. Mon thru Sal 11-2. 

Casa del Sol, ProNaF Circle, Juarez (1-322-9192). 
Serves what some consider to be the border's 
best margarita. Other specialties include Irish 
Coffee ($1.50). Excellent group of strolling musi- 
cians. Tip if you wish. Mon thru Thur 11:30- 
midnight, Fri & Sat til 1, Sun til 11. No cover. 
Cavern of Music, 374 Juarez, Juarez (1-322-1533). 
Cavelike decor is so real that you almost have 
to crawl into the basement bar, where a piano- 
organ duo deals in sensual tunes. Sun thru Thur 
4-12:30, Fri & Sat til around 4 a.m. No cover. 
Club Gitanerias, Lincoln 773, ProNaF, Juarez (1- 
322-8037). Fairly new on the scene and kind of 
exclusive because of the undcr-50 seating capaci- 
ty. You have to knock on the door to get in. 
Flamenco show at 10:30 and 12:30. Only enter- 
tainment of this type on border, Wed thru Sun 
from about 8:30 til whenever. Shows have been 
known to end at 8 a.m. SI cover. 



lobby of the grandest of Old West hotels on 
border. Even has live plants, instead of plastic, 
in lobby. Not extremely popular, but very nice. 
Open 7 days 10 a.m.-midnight. No cover. 

Viva Villa Cantina, 4532 N. Mesa (532-0472). It 
looks like a basement family room with antiques 
of Pancho Villa era all over. Biggest asset is jazz 
entertainment Fri, Sal & Sun nights. Mon thru 
Sat 10-2, Sun noon-2. No cover. 

Watering Hole, 6028 Surety Drive (779-3726). 
Above a Jack LaLannc Health Spa with windows 
overlooking handball courts. Comfortable living- 
room-type bar with a nice twist: it's a place 
where nondrinkers and drinkers can mix. Health 
concoctions start at $1.50. Alcoholic drinks in- 
clude lock ReJuvenalor, made with Catorade, rum. 
and a touch of lime. Mon thru, Sal 11-11. No 
cover. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants arc classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
(ax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate $3 to 7 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word "Bar." Under Texas taw a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto (he premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

★ A star designates Texas Monthly's "Best-in-the- 
City" recommendations. 

Juarez restaurant hours arc listed In El Paso 
(Mountain Zone) time. 

■IkAmen's Gourmet Continental Restaurant, 1201 
N. Mesa (544-6865). The superb dinner salad of 
Boston lettuce and watercress with house dressing 
may be equaled but hardly surpassed by any 
other greenery in the slate. Whole rainbow trout 
was well-prepared, grilled English lamb chops 
tender and delicious. Sunday brunch is a treat 
worth lingering over a couple of hours. Bar. Tue 
thru Sun 11-3, Fri & Sat 7-11. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. AE, BA, DC, MC. 

Ardovino’s Roadside Inn, 4501 Anapra Rd. Anap- 
ra, NM (589-2122). Nestled on a hilltop just across 
(he Rio Grande in New Mexico, this old ranch- 
house was left high and dry when El Paso voted 
in liquor by the drink. Still has truly fine Italian 
food and other continental offerings. Live folk/ 
jazz in the bar. Mon thru Thur 5 p.m.-midnight, 
Fri & Sat til 2, Sun til 10. Moderate. AE, BA, 
DC, MC. 



Chamizal National Memorial Museum, San Mar- 
cial & Delta (543-7780). Sketches the history of 
the International Boundary Commission. Film 
entitled A Most Singular Country runs ten times 
daily, alternately In English and Spanish. Open 7 
days 10-6. Free. 

Fort Bliss Replica Museum, Pleasanton & Shera- 
ton, Fort Bliss (568-4516). This replica of the 
original Fort Bliss houses a fine collection of 
military uniforms and an assortment of military 
hardware the kids can climb on. Open 7 days 
4:45. Free. 

Juarez Museum of History and Art. ProNaF Circle, I 
juarez (1-323-1706). An oddly shaped museum I 
(from the outside) in the middle of a large mod- | 
ern shopping center. Exhibits attractive but do 
not go into much depth. Ranges from pre- 
Columbian artifacts to modern art. Largely photo- 
graphic. Tue thru Sun 11-7. 24c or 3 pesos. 

Third Cavalry Museum, Bldg 2421, Forrest Rd, 
Headquarters, Third Regiment, Fort Bliss (526- 
1922). History of the Regiment of Mounted Rifles 
through Its exploits In the Mexican War and then 
fighting the Indians of the area. Mon thru Fri 
8-4. Free. 

U.S. Army Air Defense and Artillery Museum, 

Bldg 5000, Pleasanton Rd near Robert E. Lee Rd. 
Displays and dioramas of air-defense missiles. 
Wed thru Fri 9-4:30, Sat & Sun 10-4:30. Closed 
Mon & Tue, Free. 



ART 

Institutions 

El Paso Museum of Art, 1211 Montana (543-3800). 
Newest addition to the permanent collection is 
one of Gilbert Stuart's George Washington por- 
traits being purchased by the city for $100,000. 
One of about 15 extant paintings the artist did 
of the first president. Nov 2 thru 30: Texas Pub- 
lic Buildings of the 19th Century, from Amon 
Carter Museum. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Free. 

Galleries 

Art Dimensions, 808 Montana (533-1204). Thru 
Nov 8: kinetic sculpture by Peter Bilan. Nov 10 
thru Dec 10: potter Al Potter and weaver Ann 
Hough. Mon thru Sat 9-5. 

Coronado Galleries, 240 Thunderbird (584-5014). 
Special showing of ironwood carvings by the 
Seri Indians of Mexico. Thru Nov. Tue thru Sat 
12:30-5:30, or by appointment. 



Club Madrigal, Rodeway Inn, ProNaF, Juarez (1- 
323-0084). Once a shovvpiace for name acts, but 
recently going for the B- and C-rated road bands 
with rock beats. Still popular posh dance spot. 
Cover runs from free to $2 per head depending 
on group. Closed Mon. 

Club San Luis, Juarez & Ave 16th de Sept, jua- 
rez (1-322*6797). Mostly natives and tourists in 
for a look at this bar known as Pancho Villa's 
favorite. Atmosphere is old Mexico and never 
changing, Mariachi groups, according to manage- 
ment, always there. Open 7 days 24 hours. No 
cover. 

Jaxon's, 506 N. Stanton (532-0950). Downtown's 
most popular luncheon and happy-hour spot. 
Decor in used boxcar, brick, and stained glass. 
Pastime is people-watching; crowd is either re- 
cently divorced or pretending. Mon thru Thur 11- 
midnight, Fri & Sat til 1. No cover. 

Kentucky Club, 629 Juarez, Juarez (1-322-0647). 
Tequila is only 2Sc per shot (straight with lime). 
Bartenders are sports nuts. If there's a game, it's 
on the tube. Unlike American bars, there's a view 
— (wo windows in front open to passing crowds 
along Juarez Ave. Sun thru Thur 9-11, Fri & Sal 
til 3:30. No cover. 

Knight's Club, Rodeway Inn, 6201 Gateway W. 
(778-6611). Normally standing room only every 
night of week. Closest thing to mature singles 
bar. Lots of salesmen. Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun 
6-2. No cover. 

La Olligencia, Hotel Camino Real, ProNaF Circle, 
Juarez (1-323-0047). Popular, though small, bar. 
Two groups play nightly, one mariachi, the other 
rock. Camino Real Hotel, in which the dub is 
housed, recently converted whole lobby into a 
huge bar. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. 
Manhattan Bar, 601 Juarez, Juarez (1-322-4089). 
Same block as Kentucky Club. Lit like a bus sta- 
tion, but lively and fun. Has a mariachi group 
and is usually packed with border natives. Best 
tequila on bar (Sauza) is 30c a shot. Open 7 
days, usually noon-4 a.m. No cover. 

Smuggler's Inn, 6044 Gateway E. (778-4251). Fea- 
tures Westwind, one of best semi-house bands on 
the border. Club swings for dancing, with crowd 
that seems to be youths and young-thinking older 
types. Good dark decor. Mon thru Sat 8:30-1:30. 
No cover. 

The Union Depot, Hotel Paso del Norte, 115 S. 
El Paso (533-2421). Located off large domed 



Balmoral Room, Camino Real Hotel, ProNaF, Jua- 
rez (1-323-0047). For a really fine no-hassle eve- 
ning in Juarez, the Camino Real has much to of- 
fer — an easy drive over the border and back, a 
classy hotel with choice of lounges and dance 
bands, and one of the finest restaurants in the 
area. Continental cuisine served with continental 
flair. Mon thru Sat 7 p.m.-midnight. Moderate to 
expensive. Cr. 

Bella Napoli, 6331 N. Mesa (584-3321). In a town 
that offers surprisingly many good Italian restau- 
rants, this one enjoys a very good reputation 
among Italians. And who can argue with that? 
Beer and wine, of course. Mon thru Sat 5-10. Sun 
noon-9. Moderate. BA, MC. 

Bill Park's Bar-B-Que, 3016 Gateway E. (542- 
0960). Don't let the looks of this roadside hash 
palace put vou off. The locals love it and you 
will too once you get served (it takes a while). 
Tasty barbecue and the best soul food in town, 
bar none. Beer and wine. Mon thru Sat 10:30- 
10:30. Inexpensive. N. 

Billy Crews Dining Room, 3614 Doniphan (589- 
2071). Located outside the city limits to accom- 
modate El Pasoans before fiquor-by-the-drink. 
House specialtv is personaliv selected custom-cut 
steaks. Live entertainment in the bar runs to folk 
and jazz. Mon thru Sat 5:30-11:30. Moderate to 
expensive. BA, MC 

Buck's Rib 'n' Stein, 9496 Dyer (755-1356). Prob- 
ably the best all-round steak house and barbecue 
pit in northeast El Paso. Specialty, of course, is 
the ribs and they're really fine. The rest of the 
menu is basic and good. Bar in back open til 2. 
Mon thru Thur 11-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Sun noon- 
8. Moderate. AE, BA, DC, MC. 

Casa del Sol, ProNaF Circle, Juarez (1-323-6509). 
One of Juarez's nicest restaurants in one of the 
nicest parts of town. For a storybook evening in 
Old Mexico, relax over a good meal to (he 
music of mariachis and a strolling violinist. Try 
steak con queso. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11:30-mid- 
night, Fri & Sat til 1, Sun til 11. Moderate. BA, 
DC, MC, AE. 

Cattleman's Steak House, 20 mi east on IH 10, 
north at Fabens exit to Indian Cliffs Ranch (764- 
9920). One of the best steak houses anywhere. 
The drive is long, but the food and the sunsets 
are terrific. Soon to be enlarged to seating 
capacity of 550 to alleviate the long wait. No 
reservations. Tue thru Fri 5 p.m.-IO, Sat 4:30- 
10, Sun 2-10. Moderate. N. 
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Cllgss, 5S00 Doniphan (584-0451) and 9007 Mon- 
Una (598-3451). In a (own that prides itself on 
the high quality of its Mexican food, the Griggs 
have made a name for themselves with (heir 
own special brand of New Mexico-style food. It's 
generally more subtle than the usual local vari- 
ety. Bar. Doniphan location (with Billy the Kid 
Museum) open Tue thru Sun 11-9. Montana loca- 
tion open 7 days 11-9. Moderate. N. 

^The Happy Bavarian, 8168 Alameda (859-8255). 
Strange as it seems for El Paso, the German 
food here is as good as you find in Europe. 
Perhaps not at the very best German restaurants, 
but certainly at the very good ones. You'll be 
served family style (one order for everyone in 
your parly) unless prior arrangements are made 
for separate orders at $1.50 extra per person. 
Reservations necessary, one day in advance. Mon 
& Wed thru Sat 6 p.m.-8. Moderate. N. 

Iron Tender, IH 10 at McRae exit (592-4186). 
Though not the In place it once was, still serves 
you a superb marinated steak — The Drover's 
Delight. Its chicken counterpart. The Outrider's 
Special, is also excellent. Steak, soup, and home- 
made bread with every order. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, 
Fri & Sat til midnight. Sun 5-10. Moderate. AE, 
BA, MC 

(axon's, 508 N. Stanton (532-0950). Business is ex- 
panding so fast you almost need a program to 
find out where you are. The compound now in- 
cludes a new dinner restaurant. The Other Broth- 
er (below), laxon's serves its tasty sandwich menu 
only during the day. For a treat, try the Healthy 
Sandy. Bar til midnight. Mon thru Sat 11-3. Mod- 
erate. BA, MC, AE. 

loe Borzi's, 500 N. Kansas (532-0426). The owner 
is a garrulous New Yorker who greets you with 
a handshake and slap on the back. Good eats 
and probably the best pizza in town. Be careful 
whom you play pool with; he may be the town 
shark. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11 :30-midnight. Inex- 
pensive. N. 

ir fulio’s Cafe Corona, 2220 Ave 16 de Sept & 
Ave de las Americas, Juarez (1-323-3397). Forget 
the bus station decor and lighting and concen- 
trate on some of the tastiest Mexican food on 
the border. Machaca (beef jerky hash) is pungently 
seasoned and delicious, chicken in green mo/e 
sauce swimming in a rich meat and chili broth. 
Not fancy, but very toothsome. Bar. Open 7 days 
10-midnight. Inexpensive. N. 



La Florida, 300 Juarez N., Juarez (1-322-4154). It's 
about a block down the main drag, across the 
downtown bridge into Juarez. The decor runs to 
contemporary drab, but the lights are low and the 
food rises well above the appearance, especially 
the seafood. The steaks are good and cheap, with 
a distinct Mexican taste. Bar. Open 7 days 11:30-1 
a.m. Moderate. MC, BA. 

Lai Wah Yen, 276 Ave de las Americas, Juarez 
(1-323-1291). Staffed by former employees of the 
Shangri-La and, like that restaurant, offers the best 
Chinese food on either side of the border. This 
one is less well known and less crowded. Bar. 
Open 7 days noor>-2 a.m. Inexpensive. BA, MC, 
AE. 

Leo's Mexican Foods, numerous locations (con- 
sult the yellow pages (or address and phone num- 
ber). A real home-town favorite. Always packed 
for lunch and dinner, and the wait is well worth 
it. Even when inflation raised the prices, they all 
fell under S3. And every meal comes with sopa- 
pillas (puffy hollow "rolls"), a real treat. Beer 
and wine. Inexpensive. N. 

Mama Tree's, Morningside Mall off McRae (592- 
4127). A nifty little place to spend a good evening 
out. Entertainment in the bar is usually as good 
as you can find in town. The decor and service- 
are excellent. The food is pretty good, especially 
the Alaskan king crab legs. Lunch no longer 
served. Mon thru Thor 5:30-10, Fri & Sat til 11. 
Moderate. BA, MC, AE. 

^Martino's, 412 Juarez N., Juarez (1-322-3370). 
Makes a fair stab at fine service, although the sur- 
roundings, which lean heavily toward red, resem- 
ble an establishment other than a restaurant. 
Stuffed mushroom caps were tasty though a bit 
heavily seasoned with lime, but grilled gourmet 
seafood plate was perfectly coolced and deli- 
cately seasoned. Only the paella was a disap- 
pointment-dry and incorrectly spiced. Pretty 
good Mexican wines. Waiters speak limited En- 
glish. Open 7 days 10 a.m. -midnight. Moderate 
to expensive. N. 

Mkhellno'i, 3615 Rutherglen (592-1700). Take the 
family for good Italian food. Excellent quality for 
the price. Also take-out orders. Bar. Lunch Tue 
thru Fri 11-2. Dinner Tue thru Sun 5-10. Inex- 
pensive. N. 

Montana Mining Company, 5710 Montana (778- 
0457) and 6238 N. Mesa (584-8893). The town's 
first beef 'n bourbon format restaurant still draws 
a good crowd nightly. The food is basic but well- 




5/i(5 Camp Bowie 
732-28 7 J 



2400 Park Hill at Forest Park 
921-4682 




Are your kitchen knives as sharp 
as your hunting knife? 

Gertwr Carving Set In Walnut Gift Box 



$39.50 poat paid 

(Texas residents add 5% sales tax) 

THE KNIFE SHOP 

El Paso International Airport 
El Paso, Texas 79925 
(915) 772-5894 

The Most Complete Cutlery Shop 
m the Southwest 




Draught Schlitz, Hot Dishes 
and New Yoiit Style Sandwiches 

Mon.-Thurs. 11 am-11 pm 
Fri. -Sat. 11 am-2 am 

Commerce at Belknap 
Downtown Fort Worth 
332-0901 



done. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 
Sun thru Thur 6-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Mod- 
erate. BA, MC, AE. 

The Other Brother, SOB N. Stanton (532-0950). The 
"dinner" half of Jaxon’s. Offers the same high 
quality as its "lunch only" counterpart. Particular- 
ly good: the northwest salmon steak and the ten- 
derloin. The Favorite is a good bet on any day. 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-3. Dinner Mon thru 
I >ur 6-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Moderate to expen- 
-e. BA, MC, AE. 

Shangri-la, 113 Ave de las Americas, Juarez (1- 
323-0033). At its best, this is definitely the finest 
Chinese restaurant on either side of the Rio 
Grande. Occasionally less than its best but still 
good. Huge portions and exotic flaming desserts 
prepared at your table. Often packed. Bar. Open 
7 days noon-1 a.m. Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. 
Smitty's Barbecue, 6219 Airport Rd (772-5B76). 
Trying to pick the best barbecue place in town 
is like trying to pick your favorite parent. They 
always seem a little better when you're away 
from them. This restaurant, though, has inspired 
a fanatic following stretching as far as California. 
Beer and wine. Tue thru Sat 11-10. Inexpensive. 
N. 

Strawberry Rose, 2404 N. Mesa (544-7681). A new 
little Westside entry. Natural foods deli and res- 
taurant located at one end of the franchise strip. 
Cute, but tiny; nice courtyard in back. Try a 
smoothie for sure and either a small fruit salad or 
a half-order of your sandwich choice (much too 
much if you have the whole sandwich and any- 
thing else). Mon thru Sat 11-3 (deli open 10-7). 
Inexpensive. N. 

The Union Depot, S. El Paso & W. San Antonio 
St (533-2421). The food and service are good, but 
the main attraction has to be the building. The 
Paso del Norte Hotel was a turn-of-the-century 
gathering spot for cattlemen and rail travelers of 
the Old West. The Tiffany dome over the lobby 
is unique. Piano bar. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-2. 
Dinner Sun thru Thur 4:30-10, Fri & Sat til 10:30. 
Moderate. Cr. 

Windmill Chicken Cottages, 1243 McRae (598- 
5496) and 5730 Paisano (778-4429). As Elmer's Cot- 
tages they turned out the town’s best broasted 
chicken. Now under new ownership, the quality 
seems to be unchanged. Call ahead for quick 
service. Sun thru Thur 11-9, Fri & Sat til 10. In- 
expensive. N. 

The Wharf, 909 N. Mesa (544-4242). A really 
good-looking restaurant with plenty of easy park- 
ing. The quality of the food fluctuates from good 
to very good, and it's generally wise to avoid 
the steaks and the cheaper seafood plates. Stick 
to the higher-priced stuff and you won’t be dis- 
satisfied. (Alaskan king crab is especially good.) 
Bar. Sun thru Thur 5:3Ci-10:30, Fri & Sat til 
11:30. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA. MC. 

This Month 

Small, new, or olfbeal places to try. 

Goody Goody Donuts, 502 N. Stanton (533-4591). 
A new offering for lunch-timers downtown. The 
street level offers donuts (from the owner's reci- 
pes) and there's an underground Goody Gourmet 
Garden soon to open, with soups, sandwiches, 
hors d’oeuvres, seafoc^, beer and wine. Street 
level open 7 days 24 hours. Gourmet shop will 
be open 10 a.m.-midnight. Moderate. N. 



FORT WORTH 



THEATER 

Legitimate 

Give 'Em Hell, Harry! WitI Rogers Aud (335- 
5777). Samuel Gallu wrote and produced the 
original Harry Truman show with James Whit- 
more. This production stars Peyton Place's Ed 
Nelson. Nov 18 thru 20 at 8. Wed matinee at 
2:30. $5.50-$7.50; matinee $4.50-$6.50. 

Jesus Christ Superstar, Will Rogers Aud (335-7211, 
ext 201). Road company production. Nov 16 at 
8. Call for prices. 

Community Theater 

Canterbury Talcs, Town Hall Theatre, South Ar- 
cade, Seminary South (335-5777). Geoffrey Chau- 
cer's bawdy words set to music. Nov 14, 15, 20 
thru 22. Call for times. S3. Croup rates available. 
Dark at the Top of the Stairs, Fort Worth Com- 
munity Theatre, Scott Theater (738-6509). William 
Inge's drama, set in Oklahoma during the Twen- 
ties oil boom. Nov 6 thru 15. At 8:15. Sun mati- 
nee at 2:15. Wed, Thur & Sun $3, Fri & Sat 
$3.50. 

Sticks and Bones, Barrett Theater, TCU (926-2461). 
By David Rabe. Nov 8 at 8:15. Adults $2, stu- 
dents $1. 

The Fanlasllks, Opera House, Granbury (617-573- 
9191) By Tom Jones and Harvey Schmidt. Nov 1 
& 2 14 thru 16. 21 thru 23. Fri & Sat at 8, Sat 
& Sun at 2. Call for prices and reservations. 
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MUSIC 

Classical 

NOV 5: TWC Choral Festival, Will Rogers Aud 
1534-0251). At 7:30. Free. 

NOV 11: Fort Worth Symphony, Convention Cen- 
ter Theater (921-2676). World premiere of Samuel 
Adler: Fifth Symphony; Mendelssohn: Italian Sym- 
phony; Leonard Bernstein: Suite One from the 
Dybuk; Copland: Orchestral Suite from Rodeo. 
John Giordano conducting, jan De Caetani, 
mezzo-soprano. At 8:15. $2-$5. 

NOV 14 & 15: TWC Opera Workshop, Fine Arts 
Aud (534-9251). The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
by Douglas Moore and Stephen Vincent Benel. At 
8:15. Free. 

NOV 18: Southwestern Baptist Seminary Faculty 
Ensemble, Reynolds Aud (923-1921). Classic cham- 
ber program. At 6. Free. 

NOV 21 & 23: Fori Worth Opera, Convention 
Center Theater (738-0711). Puccini: La Boheme. 
Patricia Craig as Mimi, William Lewis as Ro- 
dolfo. Fri at 8, Sun at 2:30. $4-$10.50. 

NOV 25: Chamber Ensemble of the Fort Worth 
Symphony, Orchestra Hall, 4401 Trail Lake Dr 
(921-2676). Works by Mozart, Haydn, Walton. At 
8:15. Adults S2.50, students $1.50. 

NOV 25: Jack Coldiron, baritone, Reynolds Aud, 
Baptist Seminary (923-1921). At 8. Free. 

NOV 30: Chamber Ensemble of the Fort Worth 
Symphony, Kimbell Art Museum (332-8451), Eng- 
(ish music from 16th thru 18th centuries, to com- 
plement the Kimbell's exhibit of silver from the 
same era. At 3. Free. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

NOV 7: Harold Melvin and the Blue Notes. Con- 
vention Center Arena (332-9222). Soul. At 8:30. 
Call for prices. 

NOV 7 & B: Battle of Songs, Will Rogers Aud 
(335-5777). Old-timey, fool-lappin'. Call for times 
and prices. 

NOV 8: Merle Haggard, Convention Center Arena 
(332-9222). C&W. At 8. Call for prices. 

NOV 28: Z. Z. Top, Convention Center Arena 
(332-9222). Rock, At 8. Call for prices. 

NOV 29: Willie Nelson and Linda RonsladI, Con- 
vention Center Arena (332-9222). Progressive 
country. At 8. Call for prices. 

Fridays: The Cowtown Coliseum Consortium is 
producing a variety of musical entertainment. 
One week they'll have C&W, another week gos- 
pel. or rock, or progressive country. The plans are 
exciting. For details call 336-4691. 



FILM 

Fine Film Series, Scott Theater (736-1938). Nov 
17: On the Waterfront. At 8. Adults $1.75. chil- 
dren 50c. 

Jean Renoir: Modern Filmmaker, Kimbell Art Mu- 
seum (332-8451). Nov 2: Boudo Saved From 
Drowning; la Petite Lille (short). Nov 9: The 
Crime of M. Lange. Nov 16; Grand Illusion. Nov 
23: The Little Theatre of lean Renoir. At 2. Free, 
but reserve a seat. 

Surprise and Romance: The French New Wave, 

Lecture Room No 1, Sid W. Richardson Science 
Bldg. TCU (738-9215). Nov 1: Lola. At 1:30. 
Adults $1.50, TCU students and FW Art Museum 
members $1. 

TCIC Film Series, Rotunda, S. Campus (534-4861). 
Nov 14: Serpico. At 7:30. Free. 
l/TA Film Series, Fine Arts Complex, UTA Arling- 
ton (273-2163). Nov 5: Hunger in America. Nov 
12: /, Leonardo da Vinci. At noon. Free. 



SPORTS 

Football 

TCU Horned Frog*, Carter Stadium, TCU (926- 
1778). $2-$7. At 2. 

Nov 8 Texas Tech 

Nov 22 Rice 

Hockey 

Fort Worth Texans, Will Rogers Coliseum (332- 
1585). At 8. Sun at 7. 53-S4.50. 

Nov 1 Salt Lake City 

Nov 19 Oklahoma City 

Nov 22 Dallas 

Nov 28 Oklahoma City 

Nov 29 Dallas 

Rodeo 

Cowboy Rodeo, North Side Coliseum (624-7269). 
A revival of the world's first indoor rodeo In the 
newly renovated coliseum. Usually an open 
rodeo; anyone can enter. Every Sat at 8 p.m. 
$2.50-$3.50. 



EVENTS 

Deaf Choir, Six Flags Mall, Arlington (261-3846). 



Nov 22. Call for times. Free. 

Intercullural Activities Programs, Living Room, 
TCjC S. Campus (534-4861). Exhibition dancing. 
Nov 10: Mexican folk dances. Nov 17: Indian folk 
dances. Nov 24; Black dances. At 10. Free. 
Oktoberfest, Convention Center (921-2676). The 
Fort Worth Symphony proclaims that its annual 
fund-raising bash occurs Oct 32 & 33. It takes 
over the entire convention center complex this 
year. Fun for the whole family. Nov 1, 11-mid- 
nighl; Nov 2, noon-8. Adults $1. children 50c. 
Senior Citizens Fair, Will Rogers Exhibits Bldg 
(334-3491). Plants are a big item this year, along 
with charming handmade dolls, kitchen goodies, 
knits, quilts, and toys. Expect big crowds. Nov 6 
thru 8. Thur & Fri 1-9. Sat 10-6. Free. 



REVEUTION 

Arthur Goldberg, TCJC S. Campus Gym (534- 
4861). Justice Goldberg addresses the question; 
"Can we afford liberty?” At 9:30 a.m. Free. 
Mike Murray, Human Resource Center, UT Arling- 
ton (273-3607). A popular Creative Interchange 
consultant talks on "Making Meetings Produc- 
tive." Nov 5 thru 7, 9-4, $40. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Lion Country Safari, off Dallas-Forl Worth Turn- 
pike (263-2201). Drive-thru African wildlife pre- 
serve and amusement park. Open 7 days 9-6. 
Adults $4.25, children under 12, $2.75. under 3 
free. 

The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, Casa Manana 
Playhouse (332-9310). Every Sat at 2. Adults $2.50, 
students S1.S0. 

Shrine Circus, Will Rogers Coliseum (335-9469). 
|ohn Zerbini's Cats, Tony Smaha and his Royal 
Lippizaner Stallions, and Bill Strong's Space Rock- 
et, plus much much more. Nov 7 thru 15. At 
7:30. Matinees at 2:30. $1.50-$4. 

Six Flags Over Texas, Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike 
(261-2771). Texas' leading tourist attraction with 
more than 100 rides, shows, shops. Sat & Sun 
10-10. Adults $7, children under 12, $6. 



MUSEUMS 

Botanic Carden, University Or & W. Fwy (737- 
3330). Public park with 77 acres of gardens and 
pleasant paths through woodsy areas. Curfew 11 
p.m. All free except $1 adm to Japanese Garden 
(open Tue thru Fri 10-4, Sat 10-S, Sun 1-5). 
Forest Park Zoo, University Dr & Colonial Pkwy 
(923-4637). A good snake collection, children's 
petting zoo. Record Aquarium, bird house. Open 
7 days til dusk. Adults $1, children under 12 free. 
Half price first Sun of month. 

Fort Worth Museum of Science and History, 1501 
Montgomery (732-1631). Exhibits on Texas, medi- 
cine, and man. Nice collection of pre-Columbian 
pots. Noble Planetarium show, "Cod's Gallery," 
uses the Bible as a guidebook to tour the uni- 
verse, Nov 8 thru 30. Shows Sal at 11, Sat & Sun 
at 2:30 & 3:30. Adults $1, children under 12, 
SOC. Museum hours Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 2-5. 
Free. 

Fort Worth Nature Center and Refuge, 2 mi past 
Lake Worth Bridge on Hwv 199 (237-1111). 3400 
acres with three major trails, including the only 
nature trail in Texas for the mobile-handicapped. 
Picnic facilities, lotus marsh community, and 
museum with naturalist on duty. Open 7 days 
8-5. Free. 

Log Cabin Village, University Or & Colonial Pkwy 
(926-5881). Frontier life-styles are re-created in a 
little settlement, with domestic animals, a grist- 
mill, and people demonstrating some old-time 
crafts. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. 25c. 

Pate Museum of Transportation, Hwv 377, 14 mi 
from Weatherford Traffic Circle (332-1161). Newest 
exhibit is a )et-powered CAM-72 Quail, designed 
for launching from the bomb bay of a B-52. Tue 
thru Sun 9—5. Free. 

Winfield Scott Home Tours, 1509 Pennsylvania 
(336-1212). Save the Scott, Inc., opens this elegant 
historic house to awaken public interest in saving 
it. Each Sun 1-5. Adults $1.50, children SI. 

Water Gardens, IH 20 & Main St. Three pools 
offer three moods — an unexpectedly quiet down- 
town oasis for the stroller. Always open, but 
water often turned off at 9 p.m. Free. 



ART 

Institutions 

Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, 3S01 Camp 
Bowie (738-1933). Thru Nov; Image of America 
in Caricature and Cartoon. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 
1-5. Free. 

Fort Worth Art Museum, 3505 W. Lancaster (738- 
9215). Thru Nov 9: Larry Belt — Recent Work. 
Opening Nov 23: Dan Flavin exhibition. Also thru 
Nov one of Robert Irwin's Continuing Responses. 
Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Free. 



Kimbell Art Museum, Will Rogers Rd W. (332- 
8451). Thru Nov: Early English Silver and Cold 
(see Touts). For a compatible concert, see Music, 
Classical. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Free. 

Tour Coordination, Art Museum Docent Council 
(738-6811). Free. 

Galiertes 

Carlin Galleries, Monlgomery & W. 7th (738- 
6921). Thru Nov 9; Ford Rulhling. Opening Nov 
16: 17th Collectors' Christmas Annual. Reception 
2-6. Always a fine show. Mon thru Fri 10-5, Sun 
2-5:30. 

Chisholm Trail Gallery, Neiman-Marcus Square 
(731-2761). Holiday exhibition opens Nov 9. 
Western paintings, bronzes, and whimsical metal 
sculptures of excellent quality. Mon thru Sat 10- 
noon, 1-5:30. 

The Frame Oasis, 6224 Camp Bowie (732*1555). 
New shop carrying lots of contemporary prints 
and posters; also exhibiting fine photographs. 
Mon thru Sat 9-6. 

Gallery One, 4715 Camp Bowie (737-9566). Pas- 
tels. pen and inks, and watercolors of African 
wildlife by Dean Schneider. Mon thru Fri 10-6. 
Cathings Collection, 212 S. Mesquite, Arlington 
(469-6241). Batiks by Sandy Atkins, pots by Bob 
Harloff, both of Dallas. Mon thru Sal 10-6, Sun 
1 - 6 . 

Lalchstring, 4719 Camp Bowie (738-5041). Christ- 
mas show opens early with primitive and pre- 
Columbian art. Mon thru Sat 10-4. 

Patio Gallery, 3416 Camp Bowie (336-3404), Nov 
9: paintings by Jan Herring, enamel on copper by 
Helen Green. Reception 1-5. Tue thru Sat 11-S. 
The Studio, 4723 Camp Bowie (732-1231). Stone- 
ware and porcelain pots by Janice Rac Hart. Tue 
thru Sal 11-4. 

Fine Crafts 

Handcrafters, 3017 Lubbock (921-4441). Thru Nov: 
handblown glass by Charles Luiner. one of 126 
excellent craftsmen featured by the Smithsonian 
in its Crafts Multiples exhibit. Tue thru Sat 10-5. 
Spectrum Stained Glass Studios, 5013 El Campo 
(732-0236). Very talented and highly skilled work. 
Windows, lampshades, wall pieces, mirrors, boxes, 
and restoration of antique objects. Also offers 
classes. Mon thru Sat 10-6. 



ON THE TOWN 

Casa Del Sol, 500 W. Summit (336-2623). Intimate 
nightclub with very danceable music. Vocal and 
keyboard artists. Mon thru Fri 11-midnight, Sal 
til 1. Cover on weekends. 

Charlie's Place, Sheraton Hotel lower level, 615 
Main (338-0101). Dinner/theater/club provides 
rollicking entertainment by "These Are the Kids." 
Fast-paced and very energetic shows keep audi- 
ence interest high. Bar. Tue thru Thur dinner at 
7, show at 9. Fri & Sat dinner at 6 & 9:30, 
shows at 6 & 11. Sun dinner at 6, show at 6. 
Dinner and show S8-S0. Reservations. 

Daddio's, 706 Commerce (332-0752). Fort Worth's 
only jazz club. Nostalgia-filled location of former 
opera house. Music changes nightly but emphasis 
on jazz of all types. Sand^wiches, beer, and wine. 
Mon thru Fri 11-2 a.m.. Sat noon-2, Sun 8-2. 
Cover for live music. 

A Great Notion, 2120 Ridgmar Blvd (731-0491). 
Very cozy neighborhood pub with creative bar- 
tenders. Each month features a new drink crea- 
tion. If you don't like it you can suggest your 
own. Mon thru Sat 11:30-2 a.m.. Sun 1-2. 
Nutcracker Club, 6500 Camp Bowie (731-6764). 
FW's most popular club. Topflight live bands are 
the secret to success. Crowd is great mix of 
young and old. Piano bar 5-9, bands from 
9 on. All the latest dances (hustle, bump, etc.) in 
evidence. Mon thru Sat noon-2 a.m., Sun 2-2. 
Cover. 

Old San Francisco Saloon, 6773 Camp Bowie 
(731-0511). Saloon decor with comely lasses in a 

red velvet iwlng. Live lound* artd Rood bar. 

Music daily 4-2. Mon thru Sat 11:30-2 a.m.. Sun 

1 - 2 . 

Penthouse Lounge, D/FW Airport Marina Hotel 
(453-8400). Very classy with Big D and FW city 
lights in distance. Live music nightly with shows 
at 9:30 and 11:30. Supper Mon thru Sat 5:30-11. 
Sun brunch 11:30-2:30. 

Quick Draw, 5401-A Camp Bowie (731-8058). 
Very popular beer and sandwich saloon. Silent 
flicks and billiards on second floor. Mon thru Sat 
11-2 a.m.. Sun noon-2. 

Showdown, 2019 S. Cooper in Arlington, near 
UTA campus (460-4893). Always jammed with col- 
lege crowd. Sandwiches, beer, and mixed drinks. 
$1.50 special (sandwich, salad, and beer). Half- 
price drinks for ladies Sun 8-11. Open 7 days 
Speakeasy, 6399 Camp Bowie at rear (731-3561). 
Disco with lighted dance floor. Mobbed on week- 
ends by young crowd. Tue thru Sat 8-2. Closed 
Sun & Mon. 

Three Stags, Kahler Green Oaks Inn, 6900 Cal- 
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mont off IH 20W (738-7311). Sophisticated mood 
and fine entertainment plus dance floor. Upbeat 
music and Golden Oldies. Mon thru Thur 11:30-1 
a.m., Fri & Sat til 2. Guest card $2. 

Town Pump, 1015 University (335-2514). Popular 
supper club with noon buffet. Rotating name 
bands. Buffet weekdays 10:30-1:30. Open Mon 
thru Sat 10:30-2 a.m. Closed Sun. Cover on 
weekends. 

Two Minnies, Ramada Inn Central, Beach St exit 
off Turnpike (S34-4801). Early Fort Worth decor 
in this club overlooking downtown. Music varies 
but emphasis is on keyboard. Mon thru Sat 11-2 
a.m.. Sun 4-midnight. 

Waterworks, Hilton Inn Downtown at IH 20 & 
Commerce (335-7000). English Edwardian pub 
with cushy sofas and wing chairs. Live enter- 
tainment and dance floor. Mon thru Thur 11-1 
a.m., Fri & Sat til 2, Sun noon-midnight. 

RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate S3 to $7 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

ir A star designates Texas Monthly's "6est-in-the 
City" recommendations. 

Angelo's, 2553 White Settlement Rd (332-0357). 
Barbecue that deserves its fine reputation. Quick 
service despite long rush hour lines. Frosty beer 
on tap. Relaxed, shirt-sleeve atmosphere. Mon 
thru Sat 11-10. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

The Balcony, 6100 Camp Bowie (731-3719). Up- 
stairs in old Ridglea. Attractive garden-like atmos- 
phere. Very popular for lunch. Evenings feature 
continental cuisine, with the chef's specialty pro- 
viding added interest. Bar. Mon thru Fri lunch 
11-2. Mon thru Thor dinner 5:30-10, Fri and 
Sat til 10:30. Closed Sun. Moderate to expensive. 
AE. BA, MC. 

Bill Marlin's Second Edition, 4004 White Settle- 
ment (737-4004) and Bill Martin's Third Edition, 
5425 E. Lancaster (451-7220). Seafood specials ga- 


lore featuring fresh fish, oysters, and live lob- 
sters. Pleasant surroundings make both locations 
popular spots. Fast service despite occasional 
lines. Bar. Mon thru Fri lunch 11-2:30. Sun thru 
Fri dinner 5-10, Sat til 11. Moderate. AE, BA, 
MC. 

^Carriage House, 5136 Camp Bowie (732-2873). A 
standard of excellence for dinner, stressing beef, 
chicken, and sole. Or treat yourself to crab Loren- 
zo in a lightly seasoned cream sauce. Escargot 
Monaco (snails broiled on mushroom caps with 
walnuts) is an excellent appetizer. Sunday brunch 
offers a variety of egg dishes. Daily luncheon fare 
is sadly uninspired. (15% gratuity Is added for 
large ^oups.) Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2, mod- 
erate. Dinner Mon thru Sun 6-11, expensive. Sun 
brunch 11-2. AE, BA, MC. 

Carshon's Dellcatetscn, 3133 Cleburne Rd (923- 
1M7). Kosher-style New York deli. Everything 
homemade and delicious. Try blintzes, wurst, lox 
and bagels, pastrami, and corned beef for start- 
ers. Large carry-out section. Mon thru Sat 9-5:30, 
Sun 9—2, except closed Wed. Inexpensive. N. 

Casa Linda Restaurant, 162S 8th Ave (927-9033). 
Mexican fare brings in loyal clientele. Try chicken 
enchiladas and meat nachos. Imported beers 
iCoors on tap) and Sangria. Occasional waits but 
service is swift and pleasant. Mon thru Thur 11- 
9:30, Fri & Sat til 10. Closed Sun. Moderate. BA, 
MC. 

Cattlemen's, 2456 N. Main (624-3945). A South- 
west tradition for beef and trimmings. The Rose 
o' Texas steak is outstanding and potatoes are 
actually baked without foil. Service professional 
and friendly. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11-11, Sat 4-11. 
Closed Sun. Moderate. AE, BA, CB, MC. 

Cross Keys, 500 W. Summit (335-4530). Lunch 
specials and the house salad draw brisk noontime 
business; atmosphere is more leisurely after 5. For 
a pleasurable evening, dine here and afterward 
entoy drinks and dancing at adjoining Casa del 
Sol. Mon thru Sat 11:30-2, 5—10. Moderate. Cr. 

Dos Gringos, 3419 W. 7th St (336-9393). Arizona- 
style Mexican food in heaping quantities plus the 
new Cantina Club with live music evenings. 
Frozen margaritas are the top bar attraction. Mon 
thru Thur 11-10, Fri & Sat til 11, Sun 11-10. In- 
expensive to moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

Dr. lekyll's and Mr. Hyde's, 600 Houston in Fort 
Worth (335-7711) and 200 Forum 303 Mall in Ar- 


lington (461-2266). Both spots very popular for 
lunch or dinner. Sandwiches stressed for lunch; 
steak and lobster at dinner. Mon night all the 
spaghetti you can eat for 75c, washed down with 
10( beer. Live music weekends. Bar. Mon, Thur, 
Fri & Sal 11-2 a.m. Tue & Wed 11-9. Closed Sun. 
Inexpensive. AE, BA, DC, MC. 

Edelweiss, 3801 -A SW Blvd on Weatherford Crr 
(738-5934). Outstanding German specialties, fine 
beef tenderloin, and a sing-along oompah band 
keep the evening rolling along. Bar. Mon thru 
Sat S-10:30. Closed Sun. Moderate to inexpensive. 
BA, DC, MC. No checks. 

The Feed Store, 114 Commerce (332-0901). Across 
from courthouse. Very popular with barrister 
types and government employees. Deli-style sand- 
wiches and hot dishes. Try the "Judge" (pas- 
trami, SWISS cheese, lettuce, and creamy dressing 
on rye). Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri til noon. Sat 
til 1. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. 

The Galleries Barbecue, 602 Pennsylvania (336- 
9044). Definitely stands apart. If gourmet barbe- 
cue exists, this is the place. Try sliced beef with 
caraway coleslaw. Mon thru Fri 11-7, Sat 11-3. 
Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. 

The Greenery, Hilton Inn, IH 20 & Commerce 
(335-7000). In a town short on lunch spots, this 
is a standout. Try the seafood crepes or chef's 
salad with dressing a la Hospers. Delightful New 
Orleans decor. Bar. Open 7 days 6 a.m.-mid- 
night. Moderate. Cr, 

Hong Kong Restaurant, 3522 Bluebonnet Cir (924- 
9962). Absolutely Cantonese — and very tasty. We 
recommend hong sue har (batter-fried shrimp 
with a touch of garlic, snow peas, and toasted 
almonds). For something milder, try cashew 
chicken with Chinese vegetables. Beer and wine. 
Sun thru Thur 11:30-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Moder- 
ate. BA. DC, MC. 

Italia Sandwich Shop, 3025 Greene St (921-3541). 
Crowds flock to this oasis behind TCU for the 
super submarines. For an unusual treat, try the 
Vegetarian — five melted cheeses over mushrooms. 
(We know, we know; cheese isn't a vegetable, 
but that's what they call it.) Coors on tap. Mon 
thru Sat 11-10, Sun 5-10. Inexpensive. N. 

Italian Cardens, 9805 Weatherford Hwy (244- 
4301). Inconvenient location, but the great Italian 
food is worth the drive. Owner-chef prepares 
delicious manicotti and lasagna and outstanding 
pizza. Unhurried family atmosphere. Beer and 
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wine. Wed thru Sun 4-11. Inexpensive to mod* 
erate. MC. 

lUlian Inn, 3132 E. Lancaster (535*9117). Under- 
ground, quiet, and romantic, with enclosed 
booths that invite you to carve your name along- 
side all the others. Good lasagna and veal par- 
mesan. Try special on Tue: spaghetti and meat 
sauce, two for the price of one. Beer and wine. 
Open 7 days 5-midnight. Inexpensive to moder- 
ate. Cr. 

Japanese Palace, 8445 Hwy 80W (244-0144). New 
and fun. Choice of tami mats. Western-style seat- 
ing, or teppanyaki tables where heaping platters 
ot chicken, shrimp, and steak (plus vegetables) 
are prepared with great flair. Huge shrimp tem- 
pura. Bar (try the healed saki). Open 7 days 5:30- 
11:30. After-hours happy hour 11 p.m.-2 a.m. Ex- 
pensive. Cr. 

Joe T. Garcia's Mexican Dishes, 2201 N. Com- 
merce (626-4356). Visitors and locals alike queue 
up thru the kitchen of this leaning house to get 
the famous Dinner, then eat it dormitory-style. 
Afterwards, go out back to patio lounge for drinks 
and a show. Service, food, and drinks are tops. 
Mon thru Fri 11-2, 5-10:30. Sat & Sun 5-10:30. 
Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

The Keg, 1309 Calhoun (332-1268). Conveniently 
located for downtown visitors, this restaurant has 
a strong following among steak and salad bar 
devotees. Comfortable bar is especially pleasant 
for drinks after dinner. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-11, Fri & Sat til mid- 
night. Moderate. BA. MC. 

Le Bistro, 3322 Camp Bowie (332-5103). Near mu- 
seums. Features country French cuisine. The pate 
and caviar plate is a luncheon treat while chef's 
specials enliven dinner menu. Don't be put off 
by crates stacked in the vestibule; they are over- 
flows from the large wine cellar. Bar. Lunch 
Tue thru Fri 11:30-2, inexpensive. Dinner Tue 
thru Sat 5:30-10 & Sun noon-10, moderate to ex- 
pensive. (A 15% gratuity added to bill). BA, MC. 
Little Delicatessen, 3206 Winthrop, just off Camp 
Bowie (732-8291). Hot and cold sandwiches, 
wurst, German potato salad, onion pie — all de- 
licious. Imported and domestic beers on tap. Mon 
thru Fri 9-6, Sat til 5. Inexpensive. N. 

London House, 4475 Camp Bowie (731-4141). 
Steaks and salad bar. Outstanding beverage bar 
patterned after English pub, with roaring fire and 
live music. (A 15% gratuity is added to bar check.) 
Sun thru Thor 5:30-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. No 
reservations. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA, CB. 
MC. 

Mac’s House, 2400 Park Hill at Forest Park Blvd 
(921-4682). Reliable suburban restaurant featuring 
steaks and shrimp. Get there early to order the 
breaded crab claws for an appetizer, and follow 
with chicken cordon bleu. Service is excellent. 
Bar Sun thru Thur 5-10:30, Fri & Sat til 11. 
Moderate to expensive. AE. BA, MC. 

Mama's Pizza House, 3130 E. Rosedale (535-9545). 
This pleasant little place (directly across from 
Texas Wesleyan College) puts out the best pizza 
in town. The 20-inch Big Mama is $6.95 and has 
everything in the house. Also very popular Is the 
7-inch mini. Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri & Sat til 
midnight. Closed Sun. Inexpensive mostly. MC. 
Neiman-Marcus: The Hedges, 7000 Camp Bowie 
(738-3581). Fort Worth’s most elegant luncheon 
menu now features hearty soups and crisp salads. 
Also not to be missed is the Friday night gourmet 
buffet. Wide selection of entrees, vegetables, and 
desserts are sure to please. Mon thru Sat 11- 
2:30, Fri 5-7:30. Reservations recommended. 
Moderate. N-M credit card only. 

Old Swiss House, 5412 Camp Bowie (738- 
8091). Unquestionably the finest restaurant In 
Fort Worth. Swiss owner/chef takes the greatest 
of care in preparing each dish individually, add- 
ing new entrees as inspiration occurs. Even vege- 
tables are given star billing. Veal is outstanding, 
fresh poached salmon very special, and green 
salad with house dressing is a pleasure. Desserts 
are sensual experiences. Fine wine cellar and bar. 
Reservations. (Toals for men. Mon thru Thur 5-10, 
Fri & Sat til 10:30. Closed Sun. Expensive. BA, 
MC. 

The Original Mexican Restaurant, 4713 Camp 
Bowie (737-0046). One of FW's most popular eat- 
eries. Devotees appear often to partake of con- 
sistently good food. Cuacamole is terrific and try 
chili omelet, too. Beer and wine. Sun thru Thur 
11-9, Fri & Sat til 10, except closed Tue. Inex- 
pensive. BA, MC. 

Paula’s Tearoom, 6333 Camp Bowie in the Ridg- 
lea Mall (736-2161). Cheerful spot to break the 
shopping day. Soups, sandwiches, and salads, all 
homemade. Wine and cheeseboard 2-4:30. Mon 
thru Sal 11-4:30. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. BA, 
MC. 

Peiking Cardens, 1208 Bowen Rd, Arlington (274- 
8284). Authentic Mandarin and Szechuen dishes 
prepared by owner/chef. Shrimp Peiking Carden 
Style (breaded with secret spices) and mooshi 
pork are special favorites. Soups are good but 
avoid appetizers. Peiking duck with all the trim- 



mings available by special order. Mon thru Fri 
11-10, Sat 5-11, Sun noon-9. Moderate. BA, MC. 
Sammle's Barbecue, 3801 E. Belknap (834-1822). 
It's been here 25 years at least and has the best 
ribs in town. Beer. Son thru Thur 8 a.m.-ll p.m., 
Fri & Sal til midnight. Inexpensive to moderate. 
N. 

Sammy's Restaurant, Houston and W. Central 
(624-0764). For the late crowd: the only res- 
taurant in town serving dinner in the middle 
of the night. This cozy converted house has good 
Mexican food and steaks, as well as lighter items. 
Wed thru Sun 6 p.m.-4 a.m. Moderate. N. 

Vance Codbey's, 9800 Jacksboro Hwy (237-2218). 
Reliable American cooking served buffet-style. 
Choice of ribs or fillet plus salads and vegetables. 
Very popular Sun noon. Tue thru Sal 5-10 & 
Sun 11:30-9. Moderate. BA, MC. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

New Orleans Sandwich Shop, 3009 S. University, 
across from TCU (921-3111). Nostalgia-filled spot 
features excellent Poor Boy and French Dip sand- 
wiches, homemade soups, and fresh baked pies. 
Wine plus beer on lap. Mon thru Thur & Sun 
11-11, Fri til midnight. Sun noon-11. Inexpen- 
sive. N. 

The Olive Branch, 3410 Camp Bowie (332-8511). 
Creek, Italian, and Jewish dishes — so many it will 
(happily) require weeks to sample them all. Start 
with Creek salad (lettuces, artichokes, sour olives 
and rich feta cheese with dressing), dofmalhes 
(spicy ground beef and rice wrapped in grape 
leaves), spinakopiti (slewed rice and spinach), 
and end with mouth-watering baklava I'paper- 
ihin layers of honeyed pastry) Mon thru Thur 
11-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. 
N. 
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THEATER 

Legitimate 

Don't Bother Me, I Can't Cope, Music Hall, 810 
Bagby (223-4822). New Broadway musical. Nov 
28. 29 & 30. Fri & Sat at 8, Sun at 2:30 & 8. 
S6.75-$9.75. Matinee $2 less. 

Give 'Em Hell, Harry! Music Hall, 810 Bagby 
(223-4822). Ed Nelson in a fond and fiery re- 
membrance of President Truman. Nov 13, 14 & 
15. At 8. S6.75-S9.75. 

Indians, Alley Theater, 615 Texas (228-9341). Ar- 
thur Kopit's Wild West extravaganza journeys 
through the winning of the West and the deci- 
mation of the Indian nation. Opening of Heri- 
tage Season at the Alley. Oct 23 thru Nov 23. 

Tue & Wed at 6, Thur & Fri at 6:30, Sat at 9. 

Sun at 2:30 & 7:30. Call for preview informa- 

tion. $3-$7.75. 

Community Theater 

Auntie Marne, Baytown Little Theater, 1500 Lake- 
wood Village (424-7617). A flamboyant charac- 
terization. <5cl 31 & Nov 1, 7 & 8. At 8:30. Gen 
adm S2.75, students $1.75. 

The Bat, Theater Suburbia, 1410 W. 43rd St <682- 
3525). A mystery. Oct 31 & Nov 1, 7 & 8, 14 & 
15, 21 & 22. At 8:30. Gen adm S3. 

Blythe Spirit, Hamster Theater, 1576 Chantilly Ln 
(682-2556). This Noel Coward comedy is making 
the rounds of Houston's community theaters. 
Oct 31 & Nov 1, 7 & 8, 14 & 15, 21 & 22. At 
8:30. Gen adm $2.50. 

Bus Slop, Country Playhouse, Town and Country 
Villase (467-4497). Psychological drama of strang- 
ers thrown together under unusual circumstances. 
Oct 31 & Nov 1 & 2. Fri & Sat at 6:30, Sun at 
7:30. Gen adm $3. 

The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon 
Marigolds, Hamman Hall, Rice University (S28- 
4141). Young girl struggles to grow under the 
damaging influence of her mother. Performed 
by Rice Players. Nov 17 thru 22. At 8. Cen adm 
S3, students 1.50. 

Hedda Gabler, University of St. Thomas, Jones 
Theater, Sul Ross & Yoakum (522-7911). Henrik 
Ibsen’s classic about the icy, malicious Hedda 
and the web she weaves. Drama Dept produc- 
tion. Nov 18 thru 22. At 8:30. Cen adm S2, 
students $1. 

Man of La Mancha, Cullen Aud, University of 
Houston (749-4708). The "Impossible Dream" 
musical presented by the Drama Dept. Nov 19 
thru 22. At 8:30. Call for prices. 

Main Street Theater at Autry House, 6265 S. Main 
(524-3168). 

Bad Habits, Two one-acts by Terrence McNally. 
Nov 1. At 8. Cen adm $2. 



“Dinnertime is the most wonderful 
period of the dap, 

And perhaps its goal— the blos- 
soming of the dap. ” 
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new WEDG- 
WOOD figurines; SCOTTISH MOHAIR 
stoles & scarves; WILKINSON SWORD 
garden hand-tools; & every other sort of 
Christmas gift you can think of. 

Complete mailing & gift-wrap service. 

BRITISH MARKET 

2362 Rice Blvd. Houston 
529-9889 

Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 am to 6 pm 
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T. S. Eliors Four Quartets in concert reading. 
Nov 6 thru 8. At 8. Cen adm SI. 

An evening of readings and performances. Nov 
14 & 15. At 8. free. 

That Championship Season, Clear Creek Country 
Theater (332-2931). Recent sports-oriented 
Broadway drama. Oct 31 & Nov 1 , 7 & B, 14 & 
15. 21 & 22. At 8:15. Cen adm $3. 

Dinner Theater 

Balinese Dinner Theater, 2107 Seawall Blvd (488- 
1651). Thru Nov 8: The Owl and the Pussycat. 
Nov 14 thru month; Neil Simon's Sunshine 
Boys. Balinese Room, a separate dining room 
and lounge, open Wed thru Mon 6 p.m.-2 a.m. 
Dinner Theater open Fri thru Sun. Dinner at 6, 
show at 8:30. $11, drinks extra. 

Dean Goss Dinner Theater, 2525 Murworth (666- 
4146). Thru Nov 9: LUV — a comedy of love, 
marriage, divorce, and friendship. Call for next 
play. Tue thru Sun dinner at 6:30, show at 8:30. 
All you can eat, drinks extra. Tue S9, Wed, Thur 
& Sun $10, Fri & Sat $11. Each Mon the Hous- 
ton lazz Society musicians perform (no dinner, 
just cocktails). Doors open at 8, show at 8:30. 
No cover. 

Dunfcy's Dinner Theater, Royal Coach Motor Ho- 
tel, 7000 Southwest Fwy (771-1311). Thru mid- 
Nov: Fiddler on the Roof. Buffet dinner, drinks 
extra. Mon thru Sat dinner at 7, show at 6:30. 
Mon thru Thur $11, Fri & Sat $12. Discount for 
children under 12 during week. 

Windmill Dinner Theater, 319 Town and Country 
Village (464-7655). Call for Nov play. Tue thru 
Sun opens at 6, buffet at 6:45, curtain at 6:30. 
Sun matinee opens at noon, show at 2. S8-$11, 
drinks extra. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

NOV 1: Moscow State Symphony, (ones Hall, 615 
Louisiana (227-1111). Evgeni Swetlanov, music 
director and conductor. One of the world's 
major orchestras, appearing for the first time 
in Houston to perform an all-Russian program. 
At 8:30. $2-$10. 

NOV 2: Missa Brevis, St. John the Divine Epis- 
copal Church, Westheimer & River Oaks Blvd 
(622-3600). A rarely performed, lengthy, but 
stunning Mass by contemporary Hungarian com- 
poser Zolian Kodaly. The St. John’s adult choir 
directed by Richard Forrest Woods, organist-choir- 
master, will present this difficult and beautiful 
work. At 11 a.m. Free. 

NOV 2: Classical Guitar, Jones Hall. University of 
St. Thomas, Sul Ross & Yoakum (528-5666). Per- 
formance and lecture by members of the Classi- 
cal Guitar Society. At 4. Free. 

NOV 2 thru 4: Houston Symphony, Jones Hall, 
615 Louisiana (224-4240). Lawrence Foster, con- 
ductor: Pinchas Zukerman, violinist. Purcell: 

Funeral Music for Queen Mary; Elgar; Concerto 
in B Minor for Violin and Orchestra. Op 61; 
Beethoven; Symphony No 7, A Major, Op 92. 
Foster's conducting of Beethoven's symphonies 
in past seasons has proved, at best, so-so. But, 
hope springs eternal. Nov 3 & 4 at 8:30. Nov 2 
at 2:30. $2-510. 

NOV 4: Paillard Chamber Orchestra, Hamman 
Hall, Rice University (528-4141). Shepherd 
School of Music program. At 8:30. Free. 

NOV 6; Cuarneri Quartet, Hamman Hail, Rice 
University (224-8777). The Houston Friends of 
Music is bringing in this famous group to play 
an all-Beethoven program. First of the Friends' 
five-concert series. At 6. Season ticket 522. In- 
dividual ticket $4.50. 

NOV 8: Woodwinds of Houston, Brown Aud, 
Museum of Fine Arts (526-1361). Works of Hinde- 
mith. Danzi, and Carl Nielson. Byron Hester, 
flute: Raymond Weaver, oboe; Jeffrey lerner, 

clarinel; Paul Tucci, bassoon; James Tankersley, 
French horn. At 3. Free. 

NOV 9: Choral Evensong, St. lohn the Divine 
Episcopal Church, Westheimer & River Oaks (622- 
3600). Singing Men and Bovs of St. John's, di- 
rected by Richard Forrest Woods, present regular 
Evensong services in the Anglican tradition, with 
canticles, versicles, and anthems. This program 
features Wake Foster, oboist, in Haydn's Con- 
certo in C Major for Oboe and Orchestra. At 5. 
Free. 

NOV 10 & 11: Houston Symphony, Jones Hall, 615 
Louisiana (224-4240). James de Priest, conductor; 
Rudolf Buckbinder, pianist. Beethoven: Overture 
to "Coriolan," Op 62; Mozart: Concerto No 20 in 
D Minor for Piano and Orchestra; Faure; "Pelleas 
et Melisandre" Suite, Op 60; Sibelius: Svmphonv 
No 3 in C Major, Op 52. A well-balanced and 
oromising program, especially with the achingly 
beautiful Mozart piano concerto. At 8:30. S2- 
$ 10 . 

NOV 11: Festival Choral Evensong, Palmar Me- 
morial Episcopal Church, 6221 Ma-n (529-6196). 
Featuring English choral music and works of 
Holst. Vaughan Williams, and Henry Ley, with brass 
ensemble, choir, and organ. Sponsored by the 



Houston Chapter, American Guild of Organists. | 
Charles Hunnicutt, Palmer's organist-choirmaster, 
will direct. At 8:15. Free. 

NOV 12: Contemporary Chamber Ensemble, Hous- 
ton Room, University of Houston (749-1011). At 
8. Adults $4, children $3. 

NOV 16: American Harpsichord Society Concert, 

Brown Aud, Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonnct 
(526-1361). At 3. Free. 

NOV 16: Choral Evensong, St. John the Divine 
Episcopal Chuch, Westheimer & River Oaks Blvd 
(622-3600). See details under Nov 9. This program 
also features Consort of Instruments, presented 
bv the Historical Instrument Society of Houston l 
At 5. Free. 

NOV 21 thru 23: Houston Grand Opera, Jones | 
Hall, 61S Louisiana (227-5277). Faust. Gounod's ' 
classic version of the classic morality (ale, with [ 
James Morris, Ellen Shade, and Brent Ellis. Nov | 
22 program is performed in English with a dif- | 
fereni cast; tickets $1 .25-56. International series. , 
in French, all other performances: tickets $2.50- I 
$14. At 8. Nov 23 matinee at 2:30. ! 

NOV 23: Houston Civic Symphony, Brown Aud. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). || 

A Schubert symphonic work will be performed. | 
At 4. Free. 

NOV 25 & 28: Houston Grand Opera, Jones Hall, 

615 Louisiana (227-5277). Faust, international 
series. See Nov 21. At 8. $2.50-514. 

NOV 30: Choral Evensong, St. John the Divine 
Episcopal Church, Westheimer & River Oaks Blvd 
'622-3600). See Nov 9. Advent concert featuring 
Richard Forrest Woods, organist-choirmaster. At 
5. Free. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

NOV 1: Heart to Heart, The Summit, 10 Green- 
way Plaza (622-0843). The opening night for Hous- 
ton's new 18,000-seat stadium is an entertainment 
extravaganza benefit for three area hospitals. 
Along with many other acts the featured stars are 
Kirk Douglas. Andy Williams, Peggy Flemirsg, 
Roger Miller, Freddie Prinze, and Doc Severinsen. 

At 8. $5-51,000. 

NOV 3 thru 25: The Ink Spots, Hyatt Regency. 
Crystal Forest, 1200 Louisiana (224-2222). Vocal 
group. See On the Town. 

NOV 7: Terry Allen, Contemporary Arts Museum, 
5216 Montrose (526-3129). As the opening to his 
multimedia show this talented young artist and 
performer will give a C&W concert ot all original 
material. At 9. Free. 

NOV 20 & 21: David Allen Coe, Gilley's Club, 
4500 Spencer Hwy (946-9842). The mysterious 
rhinestone cowboy. At 9:15. See On the Town. 

NOV 21 & 22: Nancy Wilson and Cabe Kaplan, 
Music Hall, 810 Bagby (664-7209). Jazz vocalist 
with new, young comic. Nov 21 at 8; Nov 22 at 
7:30. $6.SO-$8.50. 

NOV 22: Merle Haggard and His Own Great 
Show, Hofheinz Pavilion (223-4822). One of the 
country kings. At 8. SS. 75-57.75. 

NOV 23: Cab and Cecilia Calloway, Shamrock 
Hilton, Grand Ballroom, 6900 Main (526-3600). 

Big Band leader and sister singer entertain at a 
nostalgia costume ball with a 15-piece orchestra. 

At 7. Advance tickets recommended. Call for in- 
formation. 



DANCE 

NOV 6, 7 & 8: Houston Ballet, Jones Hall, 615 
Louisiana (225-0271). Cues! artist Edward Viliella 
of the New York City Ballet in The Prodigal Son, 
choreographed by George Balanchine, music by 
Prokofiev, original talc from St. Matthew. Also, 
Swan Lake (Tchaikovsky): Impressions (Gunther 
Schuller); and Charlie Rutledge; A Cowboy 
Dreams of Heaven, choreographed by Houston 
Ballet director James Clouser, music by Charles 
Ives. At 8. $2-510. 

NOV 9: Pennsylvania Ballet, Jones Hall, 615 
Louisiana (227-5134). Widely acclaimed young 
dance troupe will make its first Houston appear- 
ance with orchestra and repertoire drawn from 
Balanchine. Limon, Butler, van Manen Tudor, 
and Harkavy. Barbara Weisberger, director. At B. 
$2-510. 



FILM 

Houston Audubon Society Wildlife Film, Music 
Hall, 810 Bagby (524-0607). Srf Lanka (Ceylon): 
The Resplendent Land. Oct 31 at 8. $2.50. 

Museum of Fine Arts Film Festival, Brown Aud, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). 
Nov 1: Le Fantom de la Liberte (Bunuel). Nov 4; 
I'm All Right, lack (John Boulting). Nov 8: Wild 
Child (Truffaut). At 8. Members $1.25, nonmem- 
bers $1.50. Also. Nov 22: Silversmith of Williams- 
burg. At 3. Free. 

Rice Media Center Fall Film Series, Media Center. 
Rice University, University Blvd & Stockton (528- 
4141). Nov 1: The Visitors (Kazan). Nov 2; Muriel 
(Resnais). Nov 7: The Talk of the Town (George 



Stevens). Nov 8; Eclipse (Antonioni). Nov 9: The 
Earrings of Madame De . . . (Max Ophuis). Nov 
14: McCabe and Mrs. Miller (Robert Altman). Nov 
15: Red Desert (Antonioni). Nov 16: Woman of 
the Canges (Marguerite Duras). At 7:30 & 10 p.m. 
$ 1 . 



SPORTS 



Basketball 



Houston Rockets, The Summit, 10 Greenway 
Plaza (622-0843). All games at 7:35. $2-58.50. 



Nov 2 Milwaukee 

Nov 4 New York 

Nov 8 Cleveland 

Nov 12 Buffalo 

Nov 15 New Orleans 

Nov 19 Los Angeles 

Nov 26 Washington 

Nov 29 Philadelphia 



Texas State University Tigers, TSU Gym, 3201 
Wheeler (527-7271). At 7:30. Call for prices. 

Nov 29 San. Houston State 



Football 



Houston Oilers, Astrodome (797-9111). At 1. End 
zone $5, reserved $9. 

Nov 16 Miami 

Nov 24 Pittsburgh 



University of Houston Cougars, Astrodome (749- 
4382). At 7:30. End zone $4, reserved $6, box $7. 



Nov 8 Virginia Tech 

Nov 22 Florida State 

Nov 29 Tulsa 



Rice Owls, Rice Stadium (529-9111). At 2. End 
zone $4, grandstand $7. 

Nov 8 Arkansas 

Nov 15 Texas A&M 

Nov 29 Baylor 

Texas State University Tigers, Astrodome (527- 
7271). End zone $4, reserved $6, box $7. 

Nov 1 at 8 Crambling College 

Nov 8 at 1 jackson Stale 

Nov 26 at 8 Prairie View A&M 



Hockey 

Houston Aeros, The Summit, 10 Creenway Plaza 
(228-6437). At 7:30. 55-510. 



Nov 5 Minnesota Fighting Saints 

Nov 7 Phoenix Roadrunners 

Nov 9 Denver Spurs 

Nov 11 Toronto Toros 

Nov 21 Edmonton Oilers 

Nov 23 Quebec Nordtques 

Nov 25 Indianapolis Racers 

Nov 28 Edmonton Oilers 

Nov 30 San Diego Mariners 



Track 



Southwest Conference Cross Country Champion- 
ships. Clenbrook Golf Course, 8205 N. Bayou 
(749-4382). Four-mile course. Nov 10 at 11. Free. 

Volleyball 

U.S. Women's Volleyball Team, Phillips Gym, 2900 
Burke (472-4141). Next U.S. Olympics team will 
hold exhibition matches thru Nov. Call for in- 
formation. 

Wrestling 

Professional Wrestling, Coliseum, 810 Bagby (222- 
2388). At 8:30. Nov 7, 14. 21 & 28. Call for prices. 



EVENTS 

Battle of Songs, Houston Music Hall, 810 Bagby 
(222-3487). Different quartets compete for honors 
and prizes. Nov 7 & 8 at 8. Call for tickets. 
Foley's Thanksgiving Day Parade, downtown area 
(228-3311). Annual event with celebrities, floats, 
and other parade paraphernalia. Thanksgiving 
Day, Nov 27, starling at 10 at Main & Travis. Free. 
Sidewalk Art Festival, Westbury Square (723- 
2550). Nov 8, 10-7. Free. 



REVELATION 

American Society of Adlerian Psychology, Royal 
Coach Inn, 7000 SW Fwy (681-6073, Kay Schecht). 
Semiannual convention on "Ourselves, Our 
Children — At Home, In School, In the Com- 
munity." Laymen may explore the subject with 
Adlerian psychologists. Oct 31 thru Nov 2. Call 
for details. 

Citizens Look at Galveston Bay, Holiday Inn, Gal- 
veston (524-2671 in Houston). Nov 1: Conference 
on environmental problems of Galveston Bay and 
other coastal areas. Tom McCall, former governor 
of Oregon, guest speaker. Nov 2; Field trips to 
Bolivar and vicinity. Free (except banquet $7). 
For details call or write CEC, 1200 Bissonnet, 
Houston 77005. 

Esoteric Philosophy Center, 523 Lovett (524-7758). 
New classes begin late Oct, early Nov. Subjects 
range from Astrology for Self-Awareness to Tarot 
Basics to Creative Meditation to Nutrition. Tuition 
$40 for 8-week sessions. Call for schedule. 
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Juni Education Center of Houston, 5200 Montrose 
(524-6523). The Jung Center has moved up the 
street next to the Contemporary Arts Museum. 
Open lectures thru month are; Nov 7 at 8: "Fear 
of Flying," Possession As a Part of Individuation 
(Murray Stein); Nov 21 at 1:30: "Are You Follow- 
ing Your Starf" (June Manning). $1.50 donation 
requested. Workshops and the second six weeks 
of fall classes begin in Nov. Call for details. 

Museum of Fine Arts Lecture Series, Brown Aud, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). 
"Albert Beirstadt, Painter of the American West" 
by lecturer and author Cordon Hendricks. At 8- 
Free. 

Rice University President's Lecture Series, Ham- 
man Hall, Rice University (526-4141). Professor 
Sol Spiegelman, director of the Institute of 
Cancer Research, will speak on "Molecular Evi- 
dence for Viral Agents in Human Cancer." Nov 
5 at 6. Free. 

School of Yoga, 517 Lovett (522-8938). Under di- , 
rection of Yogini Billie Boyett Collnick, this 
school is for tne serious student of Hatha and 
Raja Yoga. Best instruction in Houston. A new 
six-week semester starts early Nov. Tuition $40. 
Call for details. 

Sculpture as Experience, Museum of Fine Arts 
School of Art, 3815 Carrolt (529-7659). Weekend 
sculpture workshop Nov 1 & 2. Registration $5. 
Call the school for details. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Astroworld Park, Astrodomain (748-1234). A big. 
Disneyland-type amusements park. Season closes 
Nov 30. Thru month. Sat & Sun 1-7. Adults $6.50, 
children 4 thru 11, $5.50. 

The Art of Children's Literature, Contemporary 
Arts Museum, 5216 Montrose (526-3129). An ex- 
hibition of the original art from some 35 dis- 
tinguished children's books of the last 10 years, 
plus slide presentations, talks by children's book 
authors and illustrators. Nov 15 thru Dec 7. Free. 
For group tours, make reservations (wo weeks in 
advance. 

Children's Room, Houston Public Library, 500 Mc- 
Kinney (224-5441). Nov activities Include Story 
Time: for preschoolers, Thur at 10 a.m.; for pre- 
school thru third grade. Sat at 11 a.m.; Family in- 
terest Program: magic shows, puppet shows, 
plays, mimes, talks, demonstrations on all man- 
ner of things. Sat at 11:30; Films: Sal at 2. Free. 
Ice Haus, 700 Town and Country Village (461- 
4284). Largest indoor ice-skating facility in area, 
as well as home-training rink for Houston Aeros 
and host to many competitive young hockey 
teams. Public skating Mon thru Fri 11-5, Sat & 
Sun 1:30-4 & 7:30-10:30 p.m. Adults $2. young- 
sters under 18, $1.50. Skate rental 75«. Croup 
rates and private party facilities available. 

New Texas Theater, 1821 Lamar (224-6700). This 
children's theater presents programs every Sat 
at 2 in Nov. Programs include stories based 
on legends, folk tales, and songs from the U.S., 
Africa, South America, and otner parts of the 
world; stories about Cinderella, with music; and 
"Finnerty Flynn and the Singing City." Call for 
specifics. Adm by donation. 

Paperbag Players, lewish Community Center, 5601 
S. Braeswood (729-3200). Part of the Center's 
Children's Performing Arts Series. Nov 9 at 2. A 
delightful afternoon of drama and street (heater 
for children based on Jewish tales and legends. 
Other activities include the Book Fair Spectacular, 
Nov 14, 10-2, for first thru sixth graders, with 
creative events ranging from crafts to dramatics; 
"Latke Party" for third and fourth graders, Nov 
23, 2-5; "Jewish Heroes Day," various grade 
levels, topics, and times. Nov 28. Fees vary on 
all activities. Call for details. 

Sca-Arama Marlneworld, Seawall Blvd & 91st St. 
Galveston (774-4501; in Houston, 488-4441). Por- 
poise show, bear show, and seal acts. New ani- 
mals arriving daily. Open 7 days 9-6. Adults 
54.25. children 53.25. 



MUSEUMS 

Bayou Bend Collection Museum, 1 Westcott off 
Memorial (529-8773). The former home and 
gardens of Miss Ima Hogg, now the decorative 
arts wing of the Museum of Fine Arts. Eighteen- 
room house features collection of Americana from 
late 17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries. Open 
second Sun of each month. 1-5 p.m. Tours by 
reservation only. 

Burke Baker Planetarium, Hermann Park (526- 
4273). Explore the universe from a comfortable 
chair. Thru Nov 23: "Andromeda." Nov 26 thru 
Jan 4: "Christmas Star." Shows Wed at 4; Fri at 
4 & 8 p.m.. Sat & Sun at 2, 3 & 4, plus an 8 
p.m. show Sat. Adults $1.25, children 5 thru 12, 
50c. Reservations recommended. 

Harris County Heritage Society, Sam Houston 
Park, 1100 Bagby (223-8367). Major restored his- 
toric buildings and various minor structures in 
Sam Houston Park near downtown Houston. Open 
Mon thru Fri 10-4, Sat 11-3, Sun 2-5. One-hour 



tours are conducted daily and a free film is 
shown every hour, giving Introduction to early 
Houston and the restored buildings in the park. 
Tours: adults $1, students SOC, children under 
12, 35C. 

Houston Arboretum and Botanical Gardens, Me- 
morial Park, 4S01 Woodway (661-6433). Nature 
trails plus exhibits in Aline McAshan Botanical 
Hall. Two-hour guided tours for groups available 
by appointment only. Children's classes in nature 
studies. Mon thru Sat 9-5:30, Sun 1-5:30. Free. 
Museum of Medical Science, 5600 Caroline, Her- 
mann Park (529-3766). On the second floor of the 
Natural Science Museum. Exhibits of many bodily 
functions. See the transparent anatomical manne- 
quin with blinking kidneys, flashing lungs, and a 
neon digestive tract. Guided tours for 10 to 30 
people by reservation. Tue thru Sat 9-4:45, Sun 
& Mon noon-4:45. Free. 

Railway Historical Museum, Union Station, Craw- 
ford at Texas (921-2386). The only trains left at 
the now defunct Union Station belong to the 
Railway Historical Society. Antique cars are open 
to the public and can be rented for children's 
birthday parties. Sun noon-5. Private tours avail- 
able during week. Contributions requested. 

Wax Museum, 3009 S. Post Oak Rd (621-2281). 
Wax alter egos of such folk as Howard Hughes 
and W. C. Fields, plus antique and custom- 
designed cars. Mon thru Sat 10-6, Sun noon-6. 
Adults $1.50, kids under 12, SOtf. Tickets at Wax 
Museum and Foley’s. 



ART 

Institutions 

Contemporary Arts Museum, 5216 Montrose <526- 
3129). Nov 7 thru Dec 8 in the Upper Gallery: 
drawings, slides, video tapes, and recorded music 
by Terry Allen. Nov 7 thru Dec 8 in the Lower 
Ca'lery: illustrations from children's books. See 
Pop, Rock, Jazz, for info on Nov 7 opening and 
concert. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Son noon-^. Free. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). 
Thru Nov 2 in the Romansky Galleries: Mexican 
prints from (he collection of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Thru Nov 23 in the Upper Brown Gallery: 
Helen Frankenthaler — Paintings 1969-1974. Thru 
Nov 30 in the Masterson Junior Gallery: treasures 
by Peter Carl Faberge from the Matilda Geddings 
Cray Foundation (Zolleciion. Nov 4 thru Jan 11 in 
the Romansky Galleries; Works on Paper — Recent 



Acquisitions. Nov 12 thru Jan 11 in the Library 
Gallery: The Printed Book of the Baroque Period. 
Nov 14 thru Jan 4 in the Andrews Gallery: Paul 
Revere Silver from (he Bortman-Larus Foundation 
Collection. Continuing exhibits: Impressionist and 
post-impressionist paintings from the Beck Collec- 
tion. in the Jones and Masterson Galleries. Guided 
gallery tours Wed thru Fri at 1, Sun at 2. Tue thru 
Sat 9:38-5. til 9 first Wed of each month. Sun 
noon-6. Free. 

Rice Institute for Ihe Arts, Rice Museum, Uni- 
versity Blvd & Stockton (528-4141). Oct 23 thru 
Jan 25: Form and Freedom — Northwest Coast In- 
dian art. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun noon-6. Free. 
Rothko Chapel, 1401 Sul Ross & Yupon (524- 
9839). Tucked away in the Montrose area, this 
small building is an aesthetic delight and a fine 
spot for spiritual regeneration. It houses 14 of the 
late Mark Rothko's powerful monochromatic 
paintings. Outside is Barnett Newmann's Broken 
Obelisk. Open 7 days 10-6. 

Galleries 

Ars Longa Galleries, 3133 Buffalo Speedway (622- 
1361). Thru Nov: Robin Crass ana Corbin Ben- 
net — surrealism. Tue thru Fri 9:30-6, Sat 10-4. 
Closed Sun & Mon. 

Cusack Gallery, 5120 Bayard (523-9187). Thru Nov: 
Bob Barry — projections and drawings. Tue thru 
Sat noon-4, and by appl. 

Dubose Gallery, 2905 Kirby (526-4916). Nov 13 
thru month: oils by Patricia Waldrip Taylor. Mon 
thru Fri 9-5:30, Sat 11-4:30. Closed Sun. 
Hooks-Epstein Galleries, 1200 Bissonnet (522- 
6874). Nov 9 thru month: mixed-bag show of 
drawings and sculpture. Tue thru Sat 10-5:30. 
Closed Sun & Mon. 

Meredith Long Galleries, 2323 San Felipe (523- 
6671). Thru Nov 20: 19th-century American paint- 
ings. Nov 20 thru month: Luis Jimenez— sculpture 
and drawings. Tue thru Sat 1Ci-6. Closed Sun & 
Mon. 

Moody Callery, 2015-J W. Cray (526-9911). Thru 
Nov 8; sculpture by Charles Pebworth. Nov 9 
thru month: gallery artists. Tue thru Sat 10-5:30. 
Closed Sun & Mon. 

Robinson Galleries, 1100 Bissonnet (526-6286). 
Nov 13 thru Dec 7: William King. Tue thru Fri 
lci-6, Sat 11-5, Sun 1-5. Closed Mon. 

Speedby’s Old Prints, 5017 Montrose (521-9652). 
Thru Nov 16: prints and drawings from the Twen- 




thf^nchoiSge 

2504 North Loop West at 'L. C. Jester 
For Reservations — 688-4411 



"Pacific and Atlantic seafood seems an 
unlikely choice on the Gulf Coast, 
but surprisingly the Abalone has been 
as good as any we've tried in 
San Francisco, and the Scrod has 
equaled Boston's best." 
— TEXAS MONTHLY 
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Elk'll 

aiartM‘11 

division of kerotktn jmerlort 

Now Open, Come Explorel 

Fabulous custom-designed florals in fresh, dried 

and silk arrangements. 

Lush tropical plants— ad infinitum — for your 



Landscaping services for your patio and your 
atrium. 

Creations all. Exclusively by Lymwt Ratciffe 
and his assoda^. 

62»-a261 

4021 Richmond Houston, Texas 77027 
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lies and Thirties. Nov 18 thru Dec 24: Victorian 
Christmas and New Year's greeting cards and 
other old prints on the topic of Christmas. Tue 
thru Sat 10-2. Closed Sun & Mon. 

Texas Gallery^ 2439 Bissonnet (524-1593). Nov 8 
thru 29: paintings by Cordon Hart and sculpture 
by Lynda Benglis. Tue thru Sat 11-$. Closed Sun 
& Mon. 

Watson/de Nagy and Co., 1106 Berihea (526- 
9883). Thru Nov 8: Kenneth Noland — new paint- 
ings. Nov 13 thru month: Robert Coodnough — 
new paintings. Toe thru Sat 10-6. Closed Sun & 
Mon. 

Fine Crafts 

Westbury Square, Bellfort & Chimney Rock (723- 
2550). Built around an Italian-style piazza, the 
Square houses a variety of restaurants, galleries, 
and shops selling leather works, crafted jewelry, 
Mexican, Indian, and Oriental arts and crafts, ' 
candles, photography, woodwork, and glass art; 
also a doll hospital and other interesting stores 
and services. Mon thru Sat 10-10. Closed Sun. 

Craft Industries at Woodlake Square, 78 Woodlake 
Sq, Westheimer & Cessner (523-9518). New branch 
of the Montrose area shop, Woodlake Square 
offers weaving and pottery supplies, Eskimo 
sculpture, and other handcrafted items. Classes 
for children and adults in pottery and fibers also 
available. Mon thru Wed & Sat 10-5, Thur & Fri 
10 - 10 . 



ON THE TOWN 

Anderson Fair Retail Restaurant, 2007 Grant (528- 
8576). Extremely relaxed small town-type club. 

Let your hair down and wear your jeans. Excellent 
acoustic entertainment nightly, and you'll probably 
hear a guitarist or two ouring lunch and dinner. 
Spaghetti lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinne* 
Tnur thru Sat 5:30-8. Open Tue, Wed & Sun 
8:30-midnight, Thur S:30-midnight, Fri & Sat 
5:30-2. Cover varies. 

Athens Bar and Grill, 8037 Clinton Dr (675-1644). 

A long drive (unless you have the misfortune to 
live near the Ship Channel), but a visit to this 
lovely, loud cafe is well worth the trip, especial- 
ly when Creek ships are in port. Drink retsina, 
dine on so-so Creek food, but above all, dance 
and sing to live authentic Creek music. Good 
therapy for the inhibited; you can scarcely resist 
the buoyant rhythm. Mon thru Sat 10 a.m.-2 a.m.. 

Sun 6 p.m.-2. No cover. 

Bavarian Cardens and Restaurant, 3926 Feagan 
(661-6300). Recently remodeled to include a Rath- 
skeller, the old German hall with Us spacious 
beer garden now boasts it can serve more than 
1200 at once, inside and out. Expansion hasn't 
altered the traditional Bavarian atmosphere — 
there’s just more of it. Live entertainment and 
dancing nightly. Mixed drinks, wine, beer, and 
food servetT daily. Mon thru Fri 10 a.m.— midnight; 

Sat 4 p.m.-l, Sun 4-midnight. No cover. 
Birraporetti's, 1997 W. Cray (529-6938). Italian res- 
taurant and club with Irish bar. A new and lively 
spot well known for splendid New York-style 
pizza, good drinks. Decor is a hodge-podge of 
Art Deco and Nouveau, plus a remarkable collec- 
tion of antique signs and posters. Live entertain- 
ment occasionally, but usually you'll find a not- i 
too-loud canned sound system. Lunches Mon thru 
Fri 11:30-2, dinner Mon thru Sat 5-2. Bar open all 
day. Closed Sun. No cover. 

The Cafe, Mandell & Fairview (528-9471). Up- 
stairs from La Bodega Wine Cellar, this restaurant 
serves country breakfasts and light sandwiches alt 
night amid beautiful woodwork and stained 
glass. The food is usually worth the wait; the 
place fills up as the bars close. Mon thru Sal 
midnight-noon. No cover. 

Daddy's Money, 5250 W. Alabama (626-3331). 
Galleria area club and restaurant has one of the 
best bars in town, noted for its attention to de- 
tail. Food and live entertainment offered nightly 
to a young crowd in a refined atmosphere. Open 
Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun 10-2. 

Galleria Roof, 21st floor, Houston Oaks Hotel, 
Galleria, Westheimer & Post Oak (623-4300). Posh 
bar and luncheon restaurant (no blue jeans, 
please) catering to the Galleria crowd. Nice place 
to lunch, chat, or have a post-work or shopping 
drink. Fine panorama of Houston. Lunch Mon thru 
Fri 11:30-2, Sun brunch 10:30-2. Open for cock- 
tails with live entertainment 7 days 5-2. No cover. 
Gilley's Club. 4500 Spencer Hwy (946-9842). 
Houston hot spot for a little drinking, dancing, 
and getlin' down. Country music showcase/dance 
hall/bar/restaurant features the tops in old style 
and progressive country entertainment. Large 
dance floor, big name stars, and beer busts Tue. 
Wed and Sun, Nov 20 & 21: David Allen Coe. 

Nov 29; T. C. Sheppard. Open 7 days 4-2. Shows 
start at 9:15. Cover varies. 

The Greenroom, 509 Louisiana (225-5492). Bar 
and courtyard across from the Alley Theater and 
tones Hall, light food, late hours, and comforta- 
ble surroundings — a good after-theater stopover. 
Club open 7 days 11 a.m.-2 a.m. Lunch 11-2. 
dinner 6:30-midnight. No cover. 



Grift’s ShelleUgh Inn, 3416 Roseland (528-9881). 
Casual and convivially raucous. Grift's is the 
place to go if you're in with the sports crowd, 
i especially during hockey season, but you'll find 
I all manner of sports fans all year round. Beer, 

1 wine, deli sandwiches, jukebox music, and lots 
I of foosbalf. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. 

I Hyatt Regency Hotel, 1200 Louisiana (224-2222). 
This elaborate downtown edifice offers a variety 
of atmospheric clubs: Spindletop revolves for a 
bird's-eye view of the Space City skyline. Back 
Room offers piano music and dark, romantic cor- 
ners. Crystal Forest, one of several restaurants, 
features middle-of-the-road live entertainment 
weeknights at 9:15 & 11:45, Fri & Sat at 9:45 & 
11:45, Nov 3 thru 25: The Ink Spots. 

The Innovation, 6015 Westheimer (765-7640). One 
of many, many Westheimer clubs, this was among 
the first to offer a really fine bar plus varied 
decor ranging from early Victorian to latter-day 
submarine. Lunch weekdays 11:30-2:30, dinner 
5:30-11:30. Disco/bar open 7 days 4:30-2. Danc- 
ing nightly during happy hour. Music canned, 
loseph's Wine Shop and Tatting Room, 1408 
Westheimer (527-8613). Casual place to buy a 
bottle of imported or domestic wine, spend the 
afternoon and evening sipping with friends over 
a cheese plate or sandwich. Mon thru Sat 11-11. 
Closed Sun. No cover. 

La Bastille, 716 Franklin (227-2036). Best jazz in 
town. High-quality national acts perform in base- 
ment club styled after Paris' La Bastille prison. 
Cocktails and light food. Shows around 9 & 11 
weeknights, plus an extra postmidnight show 
weekends. Cover varies. Call for this month's 
shows. 

la Bodega Wine Cellar, Mandell at Fairview (528- 
9471). Gorgeous woodwork and beautiful stained 
glass windows. Refined games like backgammon, 
chess, and dominos, but La Bodega patrons gen- 
erally show more interest in the good selection of 
wine and beer. Sandwiches and salads served 
Mon thru Fri 11-5. Bar open Mon thru Fri 11-2 
a.m.. Sat & Sun 4—2. 

Les Quaire Saisons, 316 Milam (226-7843). The 
European decor of this Market Square nightclub 
lends itself nicely to the entertainment. Light and 
grand opera, with occasional medleys of Broad- 
way show tunes, are offered on weekends. Open 
Thur thru Sat 9 p,m.-2 a.m. No entertainment 
Thur, continuous show Fri & Sal. No cover on 
Thur, $2 Fri & Sat. 

liberty Hall, 1610 Chenevert (225-6250). Clubs 
come and clubs go, but the Hall seems to stay 
forever, probably because it consistently offers 
the best and latest in national and Texas rock 
and roll, country, folk, blues, and ethnic acts. 
Beer, wine, and light food. Fri & Sat shows at 6 
& 11, Thur & Sun show at 6. Advance tickets 
recommended. 

Marfretess, 4618 Feagan (661-4030). This quiet bar 
in the residential Heights is not your usual 
neighborhood beer joint. Comfortable couches 
and chairs, dim lights, and mixed drinks accom- 
panied by a fine selection of classical music tapes 
make this a very romantic spot. Mon thru Fri 4-2, 
Sat 8-2. No cover. 

Old Quarter, 1402 Congress (226-7902). Once 
Houston's premier folk music emporium, the Old 
Quarter continues to offer some of the best in 
local acoustic entertainment. Beer, wine, setups, 
free popcorn, and lots of atmosphere. Catch 
Frank Davis and his original musical instruments 
on Sun nights. Open 7 nights 7:30-2 a.m. Cover 
50«-$2.S0. 

Poor Devil's Club. 6511 Westheimer (789-0770). 
Another new swingles club in the Westheimer 
area, with a few extras. Comfortable chairs, fresh 
fruit daiquiris, and a giant television screen make 
this place more than the usual disco club. Res- 
taurant featuring gas-grilled hamburgers and long- 
necked beer open 7 days 11 a.m.-8 p.m. Bar 
open Mon thru Sat noon-2 a.m.. Sun 5-2. 

The Potting Shed, 1399 South Voss at Woodway 
(783-3232). Nightclub addition to jeremiah's 
Greenhouse Restaurant offers lunch, entertain- 
ment, and lots of atmosphere a la Better Homes 
and Cardens. End of Nov; lames and Michael. 
Lunch Mon thro Fri 11:30-2:30. Cocktails Mon 
thru Thur 11:30-12:30 a.m.. Fri & Sat 11:30-2 
a.m. No cover. 

Prufrock's, 423 Westheimer (528-8360). Eliot's 
poem is inscribed around the walls of this con- 
verted Westheimer house. Homey atmosphere 
with an intellectual touch — chess is popular here. 
No food, just beer, ale, and wine, plus com- 
fortable old chairs and couches, smoke-filled 
rooms, and intense raps. Open 7 days 4-2. No 
cover. 

Slick Willie's Family Pool Hall, 6467 Westheimer 
(781-2215) and 5924 Culfton (667-4586). "Today's 
comfort, yesterday's excitement" is the motto of 
this high-class pool hall. Cheese, wine, and beer 
along with soda fountain treats and espresso cof- 
fee set Willie's a few notches above the usual 
sleazy pool joint. Turn-of-the-century decor, good, 
full-sized Brunswick pool tables. Pool players 
charged 51.50 each per hour, with equipment 



provided. Both locations open 7 days. Westheimer 
hall: Mon thru Sat 11:30 a.m.-2. Sun 1 p.m.-2. 
Culfton hall: weekdays & Sun 1 p.m.-2, all night 
Fri & Sat. No cover. 

Steamboat Springs, 4919 W. Alabama (626-9571). 
Probably Houston's only apres-ski lodge, fashioned 
after the many clubs in the Colorado ski towns. 
If you can't afford Vail this year, catch some 
chalet atmosphere and good live entertainment 
right next to the Galleria. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11-2:30. Cocktails Tue thru Sat 3-2, Sun 7-2. 
Cover varies. 

Texas Opry House, 1416 Richmond (524-5667). 
New club covering the progressive country scene. 
Mixed drinks, beer, wine, and the tops in local 
and national acts. Look for Willie, Jerry )eff, and 
others in the future. Mon thru Fri 4-2, Sat 7-2. 
live entertainment Tue thru Sat. Call for this 
month's acts. 

T.C.I. Friday's, 5010 Richmond (627-1810). Popu- 
lar singles scene. All drinks half price at midnight 
Thur because, of course, it's Friday. Unescorted 
women get drinks at half price all the time. 
Lunches relatively sedate, evenings take on more 
of a "meat market" atmosphere, in the swinging 
singles tradition. Sun brunch from 11-2 offers 
eggs Benedict and all the champagne you can 
drink. Rock and roll show Sun nights. Open 7 
days 11:30-2. 

Theodore's 19(h Century Fox, 304 Aovndale (522- 
9797). Located right off the Westheimer Strip, 
club is both an antique and people-watching 
showcase. Popular with area business folks during 
happy hour. Weeknights are relatively sedate; 
even with the addition of a patio and terrace, 
weekends are usually SRO. Excellent acoustic 
entertainment by some of Houston's most creative 
local performers, Mon thru Fri 4:30-2, Sat 2-2, 
Sun 7-2. No cover. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate S3 to $7 

Expensive overS7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are indi- 
cated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
on to the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

•k A star designates Texas Monthly's "Best-in-the- 
City" recommendations. 

The Anchorage, 2504 North Loop W. (688-4411). 
Anchorage seafood, like many Houston residents, 
comes ^om the Atlantic and Pacific coastlines. 
Try abalone, petrale. scrod, or scallops when 
you’re fed up with redfish and gumbo. Bar open 
Mon thru Sat 11 a.m.-l a.m.. Sun noon-1. Res- 
taurant open 7 days 6:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Moderate 
to expensive. Cr. 

Benihana's, 1318 Louisiana (223-4687). Japanese 
businessmen and Texans ring the teppans to feast 
upon sauteed boned chicken breast, tender steak, 
butterflied shrimp, and fresh oriental vegetables. 
Entrees are prepared individually by the chefs 
who perform with knives between servings. Try 
the fresh pineapple for dessert. Those on a budget 
should go at lunch. Lunch Mon thru Sat noon- 
2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & Sal 
til midnight, Sun 4:30-11. Moderate to expensive. 
Big Mouth Frog, 2727 Crossview (784-5090). After 
seeing faws, drop by for a shark steak. A seafood- 
dominated menu also offers clam chowder, fish 
stew, sword fish, fried oysters, and fish of the 
day. Contemporary design, young attractive help, 
and west end location appeal to the swinging set, 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon 
thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & Sat til 11:30, Sun til 
10:30. Moderate. AE, MC, BA. 

The Bismarck, 719 Franklin (227-4168). Part of the 
Market Square renaissance, the Bismarck occupies 
the old Magnolia Brewery. Jewel-like stained 
glass windows fill (he spaces where giant vats 
once opened into the ceiling. At lunch try the 
veal picatta Tyrolean (slices of veal in a tomato 
sauce). Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30, Din- 
ner Mon thru Thur 6:30-11, Fri & Sat til mid- 
night, Sun 5-10. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 
Bowery, 500 Louisiana (228-5577). Downtown? 
Drop into the Bowery for New York deli style fix- 
ings, zippy service, and gas light era trappings. 
The menu offers more than 25 sandwich combi- 
nations, and some hot specials like corned beef 
and cabbage. Don't miss the Beefalulu, roast beef 
on a bun with a cup of natural juice, for dipping. 
The bread pudding topped with hot brandy sauce 
is exceptional. Bar, Mon thru Sat 11-1. Inexpen- 
sive to moderate. Cr. 

Brennan's, 3300 Smith (522-9711). Like its New 
Orleans sister, Brennan's features a walled patio 
and garden for cocktails, gracious New Orleans- 
style dining rooms, and Gulf Coast French food. 
Besides the sumptuous breakfast, we recommend 
tomatoes Lloret (sliced tomatoes, chopped 
onions, and French dressing topped with a gener- 
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ous serving of crabmeat) and pompano Pont* 
chartrain amandine (fillet sauteed in butter with 
grilled almonds, topped with king crab that never 
saw Lake Ponichartrain). The spectacular flaming 
desserts include a crepes Suzette rendition that is 
not too sweet, but a tad watery. Bar. Open 7 
days 9-2:30 & 6-11. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 

Charley's 517, 517 Louisiana (224-4438). Directly 
behind the Alley Theater, it is sophisticated and 
expensive. The menu is continental; the service 
aloof. Fried oysters are light and yummy. The 
broiled redfish comes in a pleasant batter. House 
dressing is on the vinegary side. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner 7 days 6-11, Sat til 
11:30. Expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

China CotUge, 648 Westbury 5q (749-4549). Al- 
though they pioneered Szechuen dishes in Hous- 
ton, they also prepare Cantonese favorites as al- 
ternatives. The simple decor is tasteful. Mon thru 
Sat 11-2:30 & 5-10. Inexpensive to moderate. AE, 
BA, DC. MC. 

Confederate House, 4007 Westheimer (622-1936). 
Now that the South has risen again, except for 
subsidence, you can lake a Yankee friend for a 
Confederate strip (a steak, not torture), fried 
onion rings, and guacamole salad atop tomato 
slices. Bar. lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, dinner 7 
days 6-midnight. Reservations weekends. Moder- 
ate to expensive. MC. 

Cotirtiandra, 3220 Louisiana (526-3247). Perhaps 
the most lavish restaurant in Houston. Sit in 
French splendor while you try a delicate and rich 
asparagus soup, huge mushroom caps stuffed with 
crab, beef tenders en croute, and one of several 
excellent wines. Bar open Mon thru Fri 11:30 
a.m.-midnight. Sat 6-1, Sun 6-midnight, with 
entertainment by jazz piano great Howard Biggs. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 7 days 
6-11. Reservations recommended. Expensive. BA, 
MC. AE, DC. 

Fat Ernie's, One Allen Center (237-1313). Cool 
weather may bring an end to sidewalk dining at 
Fat Ernie's. New York delicatessen fare, like that 
at the Bowery, brings the businessmen at noon 
and the oul-on-the-towners at night. Bar. Open 
Mon thru Sat 11-1 a.m. Inexpensive to moderate. 
Cr. 

# Foulard's, 3901 Westheimer (622-7891). Chef 
Foulard (butcher, baker, famous sauce maker) 
dominates the scene as he greets patrons at the 
door, helps with selections, and then prepares 
the entrees. Although (he salads aren't all that 
special, the veal, beef and fish dishes, particularly 
those with sauces, are memorable. Bar. Tue thru 
Sat 6-11. Reservations. Expensive. Cr. 

Caido'i, 9200 S. Main (668-4444). Drive beneath 
the Texas-size gun-toting shrimp, or his sidekick, 
the green crab, to sample Culf seafood in one of 
Houston's oldest restaurants. Crab fingers come 
broiled, fried, or cold boiled. Au gratin potatoes 
and lump crab are specialties. The redfish was 
disappointing recently, and the french fries were 
absolutely dismal. Bar. Tue thru Fri 11:30-10:30, 
Sat 5-11, Sun 11:30-9. Moderate to expensive. 
BA, AE. 

Happy Buddha, 516 Westheimer (527-8494). Relax 
at the teppan (a table-griddle combination) with 
several others while your chef prepares thick-cut 
aged beef, chicken, and shrimp and puls on a 
floor show with the cutlery and the salt and 
pepper shakers. Sauteed vegetables including 
mushrooms, zucchini, and bean sprouts accom- 
pany the entrees, and a timed rain storm inun- 
dates the back yard periodically. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11-2. Dinner 6-11, Sat til midnight. Sun 
5-10:30. Moderate to expensive. Gratuity added 
to bill. Cr. 

Hyatt House, Window Box, Hyatt Regency Hotel, 
1200 Louisiana (224-2222). C^erlook the Hyatt 
Regency's geometric lobby from a Window Box 
table while you relish superb hotel fare. The 
esquire salad (lettuce, tomato, bay shrimp with 
blue cheese dressing) is a winner as is the lingon- 
berry duckling (a tasty duckling with macadamia 
nuts and a dark rich sweet sauce). Special touches 
like the goblet of sherbet with fresh lime slice 
served after (he appetizer, the incredible lard 
sculpture in the foyer, and fresh flowers on the 
table make the dinner special. Lunch daily 11- 
2:30, dinner 6-11. Expensive. Cr. 
loe Matranga's, 3700 Irvington (226-7568). South- 
west Houstonians have beaten a 25-mile track to 
foe’s for the rich and garlicky red sauce dishes. 
A sign proclaims that anyone who can eat one 
pound of spaghetti in 45 minutes gets it free. 
Alka Seltzer costs extra. Mon thru Sat 11-10:30. 
Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

The Maharaja, 2534 Amherst (522-6559). Cowboys 
may order their curry mild or hot in Houston’s 
only Indian restaurant. At lunch $1.95 pays for 
chicken, beef, or vegetable curry, a salad, and a 
drink. Tue thru Sun 11-1:30 & 5:30-9:30. Mod- 
erate. BA, MC. 

Mandarin Carden, 3130 Richmond (523-4111). 
Don’t let the garish orange facade put you off. 
the interior is tidy and pleasant. Northern Chi- 
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nese dishes such as crispy duck and kung pao 
chicken (with peanuts) are heavy on the meal and 
seasonings and light on the vegetables. Bar. Mon 
thru Thur 11:30-2:30 & 5-10; Fri 11:30-2:30 & 
5-11; Sat noon— 11; Sun 5-10:30. Moderate. AE, 
BA, DC. MC. 

Marie's Tamale House, 7112 Chimney Rock (668- 
6282). Marie is back from vacation and again 
preparing menudo (good for what ails you on 
Sunday morning), moist tamales crammed with 
shredded beef, and cabrito. Lunch Tue thru Fri 
11:30-2:30, dinner 5-10:30, Sat 11:30-10:30. In- 
expensive to moderate. N. 

The Mason far, 9005 Katy Fwy (461-9005). Often 
crowded because it offers one of the best lunches 
in town at one of the best prices. Come hungry 
for a bucket of salad (about half a gallon of fresh 
vegetables and lettuce at 50c per person) and a 
mammoth platter of ground steak with a choice 
of sauces ($1.65-51.95). Service is fast and or- 
ganized. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:15-2:30, Sat 
12:15-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri 
5:30-midnight, Sat 5-midnight, Sun 5-10:30. Mod- 
erate. AD, BA, MC. 

tk Maxim's, 802 Lamar (227-9595). Plaques, keys, 
awards, and testimonies on Maxim's walls pro- 
claim fine French cuisine, but the proof is in the 
mousse, seafood, aged beef (superb steaks), fresh 
vegetables, milk-fed veal, fowl, and lamb. Ask 
about seasonal specialties such as baby pheasant. 
Luncheon is a mash; be seated by 11:40 or spend 
an hour sandwiched in the foyer. Reservations not 
taken for lunch, but advisable for dinner. Bar. 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-11:30, Sat 5-11:30. Expensive. 
Cr. 

ir Neiman-Marcus, The Mariposa Room, 2600 S. 
Post Oak (621-7100). A tiny world of culinary 
delight which produces noncliched buffets and 
justly famous luncheons. The melange of vegeta- 
bles and desserts are notable. Lunch Mon thru 
Sat 11-2:30, tea 3-4:30, buffet Thur & Fri 5:30- 
8. Moderate to expensive. N-M credit card only. 
Pier 21, 7001 Fannin (795-5533). Tie up for Gulf 
Coast seafood prepared in dozens of ways. Try 
crab sauteed in butter, au gratin, fried, or cold 
boiled. $13.95 will gel you a lobster from the 
tank to be boiled, broiled, or thermidored. Bar. 
Mon thru Sat 11:30-11, Sun til 10. Expensive. Cr. 

PTI. 6213 Richmond (782-3400). This West Coast- 
style operation features subdued mod decor and 
an interesting menu. Try the ciappino (a hearty 
California fish stew), lamb in honey and mustard 



sauce, abalone, lobster, or steak. A heap of cold 
boiled shrimp and an excellent salad accompany 
each entree. Bar open 7 days 11:30-2 a.m. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11:30^2. Dinner Son thru Thur 6-11, 
Fri & Sat (ill 11:30. Moderate to expensive. AE, 
BA, DC, MC. 

The Red Lion, 7315 S. Main (666-7000). Have a 
Watney’s beer, or an 'alf and 'alf in the pub. The 
London grill consists of two perfectly prepared 
lamb chops, two slices of bacon, and two smoked 
sausages (the same ones enjoyed from Durness to 
Dunkirk!). Avoid the smoked chicken chunks as 
an appetizer; "chunks" consist of what is left 
over from the smoked breast or leg entree. Bar. 
Open 7 days 5-11. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 
Rudi's, 1728 5. Post Oak (622-4100). Dark walls, 
heavy drapes, classy paintings, and tuxedoed wait- 
ers create the setting for rich continental food. 
Feast upon while veal, rack of lamb, tournedos 
of beef, roast duck, and Gulf fish. Accompany 
your entree with a heart of palm salad or a fresh 
vegetable. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-12:30 a.m. 
Closed Son. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA. MC. 
Ruggles, 903 Westheimer (524-3839). One of the 
original old-fashioned Westheimer houses to be 
converted into a restaurant with the addition of 
stained glass, antiques, and greenery. The simple 
menu includes — besides meal, fish, and chicken 
entrees — a good burger. The star of the meal is 
ludy's Mud Pie: a graham cracker crust filled with 
coffee ice cream and lopped with chocolate 
sauce. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30, Sun 
11-2. Dinner Mon thru Thor 6-1, Fri & Sal 6-3, 
Sun 6-10. Moderate. AE. BA. DC, MC. 

San Jacinto Inn, San Jacinto Battleground (479- 
2828). Gourmands thrive on the endless supply 
of cold boiled shrimp, oysters on the half shell 
(during the "R" months), fried oysters, fried chick- 
en, excellent fried redfish, homemade french 
fries, tall light biscuits, and soothing bowl of 
sherbet. The recent substitution of nondairy 
creamer mars an otherwise lavish spread. Tue 
thru Sat 6-10, Sun 1-9. Expensive. AC, BA, DC, 
MC. 

Swiss Chalet, 511 S. Post Oak (621-3333). Sit in 
an Alpenhof setting for beef or cheese fondue and 
continental dishes. Luncheon specialties are often 
German flavored. Bar open Mon thru Sat 11:30- 
2 a.m. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon 
thru Sat 5-11:30. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 
Tokyo Gardens, 4701 Westheimer (622-7886). For 
a crash course in Japanese cuisine, treat yourself 
to the Kaiseki Dinner. This nine-course (Oriental 













rOKVO GAROeNS 

ana CLUB TOKVO 

AUTHENTIC JAPANESE CUISINE 
Country-style Shabu Shabu and Sukiyaki prepared at your table. 

Also try our Shrimp Tempura, Sumiyaki Chicken and Teriyaki Steak Dinners. 
Specialty Dishes; Sashimi. Nabemono, Yakimono. Menrui, etc. 

POLYNESIAN COCKTAILS 

Hours: Tues.-Fri. 11:30 am-2 pm: 6 pm-ll pm; Sat. 5:30 pm 
-Midnight: Sun. 5:30-10:30 pm; Closed Monday 
Lunch from $1.75 Dinner from $4.75 






Western or 
Japanese Seating 



4701 Westheimer 
(2 blocks east of the Galleria) 



622-7886 

Houston 
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SHEET MUSIC MOECK RECORDERS 

WORLD'S FINEST HANDMADE GUITARS 
Ramirez Contreras 

Kohno De La Cruz 

Reyes Rodriguez 

1401 Richmond Ave. Phone 
Houston. Texas 77006 (713) 528-5666 



CHINA COHAGE 




Opon for Lunch 
Mon. -Sal. 11-3 
^,^i^RIVER OAKS STORE - yi ElOOR 

Quiche Lorraine-Crepes-Shrimp Salad 
Homemade Rolls Soups-DessHrls 

^CATtRING AVAIIABIE^ 

2010 So. Shepherd • 524-8051 • Houston 



Houston's Liveliest 
Book Store 



In the Village 

2437 University Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 77005 
(713) 527-8522 

Mary RossT. Rhyne. Proprietor 




ANCIEN 
SYMBOLS 

Handcrafted 
to create a 
contemporary 
sterling cross 
Cross, li" $25 
20" Chain. $15 

Leslie Meyer. Silversmith 
2517 Wordsworth 
Houston. Texas 77025 
(check or money order) 
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1100 Riclunond 
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extravasanzB ($17.50) includes hors d'oeuvre selec- 
tion (three tidbits including a yummy pickled 
fish), abalone with cucumbers, sashami or broiled 
fish (select the raw sliced (ish and octopus with 
green hot paste for dipping), clear broth with 
scallions and mushrooms, tempura (lacy battered 
shrimp), egg custard soup, broiled lobster, sliced 
steak with sauce for dipping, and fresh fruit 
(honeydew melon, watermelon, grapefruit, and 
cherries). Lunch Tue thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Tue 
thru Sat b-11. Sun 5:30-10:30. Expensive. Cr. 
]I^Tony's, 1801 S. Post Oak (622-6778). Banks of 
fresh flowers, flawless service, an extensive menu, 
and the carriage trade make Tony's the ultimate 
in Houston dining, especially If you are on an 
expense account. Begin with a mushroom stuffed 
with crabmeat and lopped with cheese sauce. 
Choose between the sliced mushroom salad and 
the four-star heart of palm salad. Trout Maison is 
simple and perfect, Rack of lamb for two is tender 
and pink. While the mousse au chocolate was 
disappointing, the blueberry souffle (which must 
be ordered at the beginning of the meal) is as 
puffy, rich, and smooth as the Grand Marnier 
souffle. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner 
Mon thru Thur 6-11, Fri & Sal til 11:30. Closed 
Sun. Expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

Trader Vic's, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 6900 S. 
Main at Holcombe (668-9211). At the sign of the 
flaming tiki torches, enter Polynesian-Oriental 
world domed by Girl Scout lashing project. Begin 
with spiked fruit punch combinations, and then 
wade through a staggering assemblange of tropical 
dishes. The luncheon buffet saves many Medical 
Center visitors. Bar. Buffet lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Sun thru Fri 5:30-10:45. Sal 
5:30-11:30. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 

Vargo's, 2401 Fondren (782-3886). Favorite hangout 
for garden clubbers, birders, nature walkers, but 
not necessarily gourmets, Vargo's goes all out at 
Christmas season with twinkling while lights 
among the greenery and wildlife. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11-2, dinner Mon thru Sal 5-11. Closed 
Sun. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 

Steak Houses 

Every day a new steak house opens in Houston. 
In most cases, thousands are spent on wallpaper, 
stained glass, and objects of art. In some cases, 
the food is important. We can recommend the fol- 
lowing, and are still looking. 

Brenner's, 10911 Katy Fwy (465-2901). Bren- 
ner’s is for the serious meat eater because dining 
there is not an economy measure. The best steaks 
in Houston come with German fried potatoes, 
salads, and individual pitchers of roquefort dress- 
ing. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Tue 
thru Sat 5:30-11 & Sun 11:30-11. Closed Mon. 
Reservations. Expensive. AE, BA, DC, MC. 

Bud Bigelow's, 7939 Weslheimer (782-0430). 

Unique steak house decor; no trains, water 

wheels, mines, palm trees, medieval armor, or 
ducks. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner 
Mon thru Sat 5:30-11, Sun 4-10. Expensive. AE. 
BA. DC, MC. 

Great Mine Company, 2626 Tanglewilde (783- 
8280). Mine-boggling dining experience. Rush for 
steaks and the mother lode in peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches (a $12.95 value at a negotiable 
price). Bar open Mon thru Sat 3:30-2 a.m.. Sun 
til midnight. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri 
& Sat til midnight. Moderate to expensive. AE, 
BA, MC. 

lamil's, 9403 Buffalo Spdwy (666-0361). tamil's is 
ensconced in what used to be Bert Wheeter's 
home, so Bert's collection of 32 varieties of palm 
trees, a gargantuan while rooster, and some 
ducks are the unlikely setting (or Lebanese hors 
d'oeuvres and Texas steaks. The barbecued ribs 
and parsley-rich labooli alone are worth the trip. 
Bar. lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Mon 
thru Sat 5-1 a.m.. Sun til midnight. Moderate to 
expensive. Cr. 

Railhead, 6400 Richmond (784-5400). Train mem- 
orabilia raised to a new platform. Bar. Lunch 7 
days 11-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & 
Sat til 11:30, Sun til 10:30. Moderate to expen- 
sive. BA. MC. 

Sonny Looks, several locations. Decor is Olde 
English (suburban locations) and trains (down- 
town) and sometimes Sonny In a spangled jacket. 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon 
thru Fri 5-11, Sat 5-midnight, Sun 5-10. Expen- 
sive. Cr. 

Steak and Ale, multitudinous locations. 'Ave an 
'earty piece of beef in surroundings from the 
Dark Ages. Bar. Lunch most locations Mon thru 
Fri 11-3. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & 
Sat til midnight. Sun 5-10. Moderate to expen- 
sive. AE. BA, DC, MC. 

Victoria Station, 3015 5. Post Oak Rd (621-7781) 
and 7807 Kirby (661-8043). Get your ticket at the 
station for steak and trimmings. Even (hough a 
franchise, the Post Oak location comes off better 
than the Kirby location. Bar. Mon thru Thur 5:3(V- 
11, Fri & Sat 5— midnight. Sun 5-10. Moderate 
to expensive. AE, BA, MC. 



CTypicol Northern Chinese Food) 

Rated by Texas Monthly os the 
best Chinese Food in Houston. 

Lunch: 1 1-2:30 p.m. 

Dinner: 5-10 p.m. 
Closed On Sundoys 

648 Westbury Squore 
Houston. Texos 77035 
Tel. 713-729-4549 
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Lunch, Mostly 

Andre's, 2515 River Oaks Blvd (524-3863). Com- 
bination cafe and Swiss bakery serves a tasty and 
f'ding luncheon for 52.89. Luncheon choices al- 
ways include a quiche, plus the likes of sausage, 
fillet of sole with veloule and herbs, accom- 
panying vegetable, and salad. Pastries are rich and 
fresh from the kitchen. Try the pistachio cake 
with layered chocolate and cream. No alcohol 
served- Lunch Mon thru Sat 11-2:30. Pastry shop 
open Tue thru Thur 8:30-5:45, Mon & Sat til 5. 
Inexpensive. N. 

Ant and Grasshopper, 303 Jackson (493-2253). 
Now with a bar and waitresses in short cocktail 
outfits, A & C no longer has the homespun air. 
Listed on a blackboard are three daily luncheons, 
which have included a steak on French bread 
(grilled well-done) and turkey Mornay. Avoid the 
ice cream ball with butterscotch sauce. Mon thru 
Sat 10 a.m.-11 p.m. Inexpensive to moderate. 
BA, MC, DC. 

The Brownstone, 2736 Virginia (528-2844). Where 
River Oaks ladies meet Southampton ladies to 
discuss guild work. Pass through the antique/ 
decorator shop to the dining room where artistic 
and tasty food (recent luncheon choices included 
red snapper, pineapple boats, beef bourguignon, 
and chicken salad) is the day-to-day drawing card. 
We have had little luck with (he dinners. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Tue thru 
Sat 6:30-10. Reservations. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 
Elusive Butterfly Tea Room, Baltelsteln's River 
Oaks store, 2010 5. Shepherd (228-8822). A light 
luncheon of an omelet, shrimp salad, soup de 
jour, or quiche is enhanced by fresh table flow- 
ers, homemade rolls, and the presence of the 
managers. Your white gloves would not be out 
of place. Mon thru Sat 11-3. Inexpensive to mod- 
erate. Baltelstein's credit card only. 

Glatzmaier's Seafood Market, 416 Travis (223- 
3331). This fishmarket with tables serves seafood 
to a steadily growing school of downtowners, who 
snap up fresh fried seafare with gusto. Mon thru 
Thur & Sat 10-4:30. Fri til S:30. Moderate. N. 
Hobbit Hole, 1715 S. Shepherd (528-3418). Prob- 
ably still the best buy in fat natural sandwiches. 
Avocados, tomatoes, bean sprouts, nuts, and seeds 
are laced with cheeses and stacked atop home- 
made breads. The fresh fruit salads are generous 
and have not seen a can. Tacos are now on the 
menu and there’s a fine natural foods store di- 
rectly upstairs. Tue thru Thur 11:30-10:45, Fri & 
Sat til midnight. Sun 3-9. Closed Mon. Inexpen- 
sive. N. 

The Jefferson, 601 Jefferson (236-0363). Substantial 
luncheons draw businessmen into the Cullen 
Center restaurant at noon. Almond batter shrimp 
comes with an orange sauce for dipping. Red 
snapper Mousseline is prepared from absolutely 
fresh fish. Each patron is offered a good cigar 
after the meal and a petit four arrives with the 
check. The waitresses, young and amiable, are 
among (he best in town. Bar open 11-8:30, with 
light repast served til 4 p.m. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11-2. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA, DC, MC. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1461). 
One of the Museum masterpieces is the luncheon 
area, with a daily menu that includes one hot 
entree (like generous chunks of while meat of 
chicken atop "dirty rice" — a Cajun dish), salad 
with a dressing awash in sunflower seeds, and 
homemade desserts (like a scrumptious apple 
crunch). Try a garden (able now that the first six 
months of summer are over. Open Tue thru Fri 
11—4. Lunch noon-2. N. 

Old Europe, 5418 W. Bellfort (721-0345). West- 
bury Square shoppers relish the daily soup, Ger- 
man pastry of the day, open face sandwiches 
(cucumber with sour cream dressing on rye is a 
favorite). 11 varieties of tea and coffee combina- 
tions. The tiny town house cafe seats only two 
dozen, and the cook is the waitress, cashier, and 
saleslady. Mon thru Sat 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Moderate. 
N. 

OuUic's Table and the Traveling Brown Bag 
Lunch Company, 1708 Sunset (528-2264). Brown 
bag lunches for 52 are like Mama used to 
make, maybe better. If you eat in, get one of the 
sandwiches, hot or cold homemade soup, and 
salad. Quisle now prepares four suppers: chicken 
on Wednesday, crepes on Friday, Mexican food 
on Saturday, and has a guest chef in for culi- 
nary spectaculars on Thursday. Lunch Mon thru 
Sat 10-5. Dinner Wed thru Sat 7-midnight. Mod- 
erate. N. 

YMCA Health Club, 600 Louisiana (224-9501, ext 
34). Businesspersons who tire of steak and lobster 
and Weight Watchers who dream of them applaud 
an unlikely but successful downtown luncheon 
spot, the health bar of (he Y. A bowl of giant, 
ripe, perfect strawberries (51), a homemade tuna 
sandwich (51), and fresh fruit salad with honey 
and granola (51) wi(l fill you up without filling 
you out. Hard-boiled eggs, wedges of cheese, 
and a chicken sandwich round out the menu. 
Tall mixed drinks are made with fruit, not al- 
cohol. Mon thru Fri 6 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat 9-3. Inex- 
pensive. 
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Small, new, or offbeat places to try 
Cattails, 2915 Ferndale, (529-9171). Handsome 
appointments in browns and natural tones and 
attention to detail make dining at Cattails like 
dining in a friend's home. At dinner the food 
has been uneven, but some dishes — caviar mousse 
and veal liver with mustard sauce — are superb. 
Entertainment (David St. James singing show 
songs) comes with your coffee and dessert in 
"the den." but may not be everyone's cup of 
tea. You can order a la carte (entertainment is 
53.50) or. for 525, get the works: wines, a many 
coursed meal, entertainment and inclusive service 
fee. At lunch, the pale and mushroom omelet 
has been laudable. Lunch Tue thru Fri 11:30- 
1:30. Dinner Thur thru Sat 8-11. Expensive. BA. 
MC. 

Shanghai East, 6015 Westheimer (627-3682). In 
spile of the sign at the door listing famous people 
who have eaten at branches of this franchise, we 
like Shanghai East. Huge silk embroidered tapes- 
tries and painted screens provide an elegance ab- 
sent in most Houston Chinese restaurants. The 
menu is extensive and Szechuen dishes are the 
specialty. Vu shiang — shredded pork with tree 
mushrooms, water chestnuts, and a ginger/garlic 
sauce was meaty and spicy, as was chicken with 
orange peel, ginger, and scallions. Prices are mod- 
erate for the Galleria area. Mon thru Fri 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m., Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Sun. Moderate. 
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THEATER 

Legitimate 

Don’t Bother Me, I Can't Cope, Theater for (he 
Performing Arts (225-6351). Touring company 
musical. Nov 21, at 8. Call for prices. 

Mrs. Warren's Profession, Greenroom Theater, 
HemisFair Plaza (224-4464). Shaw's drama about 
the original career women. Nov 1 & 2. Sat at 
11:30, Sun at 2. 55. 

Play Strindberg, Greenroom Theater, HemisFair 
Plaza (224-4464). Comic adaptation of Strindberg's 
The Dance of Death by Friedrich Durrenmatt. 
Nov 22 & 23. 29 & 30, Dec 6 & 7, 13 & 14. Sat 
at 11:30, Sun at 2. 55. 

Tarzan, Melodrama Theater, HemisFair Plaza (224- 
4464). Revival of last season’s hit about a middle- 
aged Tarzan battling off an amorous mama-chief- 
lain. Oct 31 thru Nov 2. Beer, wine, soft drinks 
available with table service. Fri & Sat at 8:15, 
53.50. Sun at 6:15, adults $2. children 51.50. 

Community Theater 

Berlin to Broadway, Theater San Antonio (735- 
6922). Revue of songs by Kurt Weill. Nov 12 thru 
16, 20 thru 22. At 8:15, except Sun at 2:30. Call 
for prices. 

Knock or the Triumph of Medicine, Theater San 
Antonio Best Cellar (735-6922). Comedy by Jules 
Romains. Nov 7 thru 9, 12 thru 16. At 8:15. Call 
(or prices. 

Not Enough Rope and Let Me Hear You Whisper, 
Our Lady of the Lake College Theater West (434- 
6711). One-act comedies. Oct 30 thru Nov 1, Nov 
6 thru 8. At 8:15. 51-52. 

The Killer, Trinity Theater One (736-6515 or 736- 
8516). Ionesco’s melodrama about murder. Nov 
19 thru 22, 26 thru 29, Dec 3 thru 6. At 8:15. 
52.58-54.50. 

The Last of Mrs. Lincoln, SAC McAllister Aud 
(734-7611). Historical drama, Nov 12 thru 15. At 
8. 51-52. 

The Miracle Worker, Fort Sam Houston Playhouse, 
Bldg 901, Worth Rd, Fort Sam Houston <221- 
2289). Teaching Helen Keller how to cope. Oct 
29 thru Nov 1. At 8:15. 51-52. 

Dinner Theater 

Harlequin Dinner Theater, Bldg 2652, Harney Rd, 
Fort Sam Houston (221-5953). Money, a musical 
comedy. Oct 29 thru Nov 1. Thurber Carnival, a 
revue based on James Thurber's humor. Nov 12 
thru 15, 19 thru 22, 26 thru 29, Dec 3 thru 6, 
10 thru 13. Opens at 6:30, buffet at 7, show at 
8:15. Soft drinks, beer, champagne, wine; no 
mixed drinks. 55-55.50. Reservations. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

NOV 9: Glinka Quartet, Incarnate Word College 
Aud (696-6271). Belgian musicians sponsored by 
Chamber Music Society. At 3. 55. 

NOV 11: Robert Hale, bass-baritone, SAC Mc- 
Allister Aud (824-4092 or 822-9321). Tuesday 
Musical Club. At 3. Call for prices. 

NOV 15 & 17: San Antonio Symphony (223-5591). 
Mozart, Schumann, Surinach, Debussy. Roger Ma- 
lone. conducting. Theater for the Performing Arts 



One of the 
World's 
Finest... 






Enjoy the elegant and 
charming atmosphere . . . 
the courteous personal 
service . . . the superb 
selections of gourmet 
cuisine . . . the finest 
wines and cocktails . . . 
at La Louisiane . . . one of 
the world's finest 
restaurants. 

Luncheon 
12 Noon to 2:00 p.m. 

Dinner 

6:00 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Dance Until Midnight 
Closed Sundays and Mondays 

A American Express And 

All Major Credit Cards 

ioLa oLoiuAcone 

^2632 Broadway .(512) 225-7984 
San Antonio, Texas 78215 



Copper Canyon 

Railroad in the Sky 

See Pancho Villa’s Home 
Stay at Canyon Larger than Grand 
Departs from El Paso or Presidio weekly 
Goes to Pacific Coast 

Cosmos Tours. Inc. 

21.1 Travis Bldi;. 

San Antonio, Te.x. 7820.1 
224-180-1 



Stiv.-l 



GET RESULTS: 
Advertise in 

Texas Monthly Classified 



“Hooray, hooray, I sold my antique 
bedroom suite within a week after it 
appeared in Texas Monthly’s Classi- 
fied Section. I was very pleased with 
the service and I compliment you on 
on your new section.” 

Ra^ond Johnson 
El Paso 
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Nov 15 at 8:30. Laurie Aud Nov 17 at 7:30. $3- 
S6.50. 

NOV 22: Mastersingen Concert, incarnate Word 
College Aud (223-5591). At 8. Call for prices. 
NOV 29 & DEC 1: San Antonio Symphony (223- 
5591). Wagner, Barber, DeFalla, Brahms. Enrique 
Batiz, guest conductor. Theater for the Perform- 
ing Arts Nov 29 at 8:30. Laurie Aud Dec 1 at 
7:30. S3-S6.50. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

NOV 1 : Vikki Carr, Convention Center Arena 
(433-3355). Pop singer in benefit concert for Holy 
Cross High School. At 8:30. S5.50-S7.50. 

NOV 7, 8, 14 & 15: Pops Concert, Trinity Concert 
Hail (736-8406). Call for program. At 8. S1-S2. 
NOV 16: Fleetwood Mac, Municipal Aud (828- 
6351). Far-out hard rock. At 8. S5-S6. Tentative 
booking; call to confirm. 

NOV 19: San Antonio Symphony Pops Concert, 
Convention Center Banquet Hall (223-5591). Guest 
performer Benny Goodman. At 8. Call for prices. 
NOV 25: Michael Murphey, Municipal Aud (828- 
6531). Soft country. At 8. S5-S6. 

NOV 29: Linda Ronstadt, Municipal Aud (828- 
6351). Hard-beltin' ballad lady. At 8. S6.50. Ten- 
tative booking; call to confirm. 

DANCE 

NOV 7 & 8: Festival Ballet of San Antonio, Inter- 
national Theater, HemisFair Plaza (223-5225). 
Chopiniana, Eve of Silence, Grand Pas Classique, 
and Festa. Call for times and prices. 

NOV 8 & 9: Jose Limon Dance Company (223- 
5591), La Malinche, The Moor's Pavane, and 
There Is a Time. Theater for the Performing Arts 
Nov 8 at 8:30. Laurie Aud Nov 9 at 3. $3-$6.50. 

FILM 

Main Library Film Series, 201 N. St. Mary's (223- 
6851). Nov 4: Search In the Deep; The Grand 
Canyon Softe; The African Elephant Nov 11; 
Stampede Fever; The Warm Coat; Mexico. Land 
ol Color and Contrast; Patterns ol the Wild. Nov 
18: Discovering American Indian Music; Story in 
the Rocks; Israel; Blessing on the Woods. Nov 25: 
Teiva, A Fable: Adventure Trent Severen Style: 
Haiku. At 12:15 & 7. Free. 


Our Lady of the Lake Foreign Film Series, Thiry 
Aud (434-6711). Nov 21: The Silence. At 8:15. Call 
for prices. 

SAC Film Series, Loftin Student Center Fiesta 
Room (734-7311). Nov 19 & 20: Shadows ol Our 
Forgotten Ancestors. Nov 19 at 9 a.m., 1 & 7:30. 
Nov 20 at 9:25 a.m., 12:15 & 7:30. Free. 

Trinity University Film Series, Coates Center Multi- 
purpose Room (736-8525). SI .25, unless noted 
otherwise. Nov 1 at 7 & 9:30: Ten Best Irom Your 
Show of Shows. Nov 6 & 7 at 3, 7 & 9:30: China- 
town. Nov 10 & 11 at 3, 7 & 10: Scenes Irom a 
Marriage (S1.50). Nov 13 at 1 & 7: Cold Diggers 
ol 1935. Nov 13 at 3:30 & 9:30: Singing in (he 
Rain. Nov 14 at 1 & 7: The King ana 1. Nov 14 
at 3:30 & 9:30: The Music Man. Nov 15 at 1 & 7: 
Paint Your Wagon. Nov 16 at 3. 7 & 9:30: Fiddler 
on the Roof. Nov 20 & 21 at 3, 7, & 9:30 & Nov 
22 at 7 & 9:30: Lenny. 

San Antonio Travelogues, Alamo Heights High 
School Aud (226-5010). Nov 23: Ecuador and 
Darwin's Galapagos. At 3. S2.50. 

SPORTS 

Basketball 

San Antonio Spurs, Convention Center Arena 
(224-4611). At 7:30. S2-S7. 

Nov 8 San Diego 

Nov 12 Virginia 

Nov 15 New York 

Nov 19 Kentucky 

Nov 22 St. Louis 

Nov 28 Denver 

Football 

San Antonio Wings, Alamo Stadium (349-3531). 
S5-$9. 

Nov 2 at 5 Chicago 

Nov 22 at 7:30 Birmingham 

Trinity University, E. M. Stevens Stadium (736- 
7221). At 7:30. $2. 

Nov 1 University of the South 

Soccer 

St. Mary's University, soccer field (433-2311). At 
2. Call for prices. 

Nov 2 Monterrey Tech 

Nov 15 UT Austin 

Trinity University, E. M. Stevens Stadium (736* 
7221). Call for limes and prices. 



With a primary audience of college-educated men and women 35 
to 55 years of age earning $20,000 and up, Texas Monthly’s 
audited circulation has grown more than 400% since 
February 1973. 





To get into Texas Monthly or for more information, contact James E. 
Broadwater. P.O. Box 1569, Austin. Texas 78767, (512) 476-7085. 
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Nov 1 Monleirey Tech 

Nov 2 Nuevo Leon 

Nov 8 Pan American 

Nov 9 Texas A&M 



Wrestling 

Profettional Wrestling, Municipal Aud (22S-6351). 
Each Wed at 8:30. $2-$3.S0. 



EVENTS 

American Studies Association Conference, Univer* 
sity of Mexico in San Antonio, HemisFair Plaza 
(227-0311). Study of folk, ethnic, and minority 
cultures. Nov 6 thru 8. Call for times. $2-$3. 



REVELATION 

International Relations Institute, St. Mary's Uni- 
versity. Moody Bldg 101 (433-2311). Nov 7: Look 
What'S Happening to City Hall, by Dr. Emmie 
Craddock. Nov 21; Politics and Multinational 
Corporations, by T. R. Fehrenbach. At 7. Free. 
National Seminar for Today's Woman, Trinity Uni- 
versity Chapman Graduate Center, Room 143 
(736-8406). Each Tue in Nov. At 1:30. $60. 

SAC Special Events Speakers Series, Moody learn- 
ing Center, Room 301 (734-6711). Will There Al- 
ways Be a Texas? by William Broyles, editor of 
Texas Monthly. Nov 12. At 10:50 a.m. Free. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Herlzberg Circus Collection, S. Presa & Market 
(223-6851). World's largest collection of circusana, 
including a complete miniature circus and Tom 
Thumb's carriage. Mon thru Sat 9-5:30, Sun 12:30- 
5:30. Free. 

San Anionio Zoo, 3903 N. SI. Mary's (734-7183). 
Close-to-nature habitats make it one of the finest. 
Open every day of the year 9:30-6. Adults SI, 
children under 17, 25(. Croup rates on request. 
San Anionio Singing Strings, (ewish Community 
Center, 103 W. Rampart (344-3453). Musical pro- 
gram for children. Nov 9. At 2:30. S2.25-S3. 



MUSEUMS 

The Alamo, Alamo Plaza (222-1693). Of course it's 
the Shrine of Texas Freedom, but it's also an in- 
teresting museum with a good gift shop and fine 
grounds. Shouldn't be missed, really. Mon thru 
Sal 9-5:30, Sun 10-5:30. Free. 

Buckhorn Hall of Horns, Fins, and Feathers, 600 

Lone Star Blvd (226-8301). The historic Buckhorn 
Saloon has been re-created here with the saloon's 
famous collection of game trophies and a cottage 
where O. Henry lived. Open 7 days 10-5:30. 
Beer and root beer bar Mon thru Fri. Closed holi- 
days. Free. 

Inititute ol Texan Culture*, southeast corner, 
HemisFair Plaza (226-7651). Multimedia exhi- 
bition, covering nearly 50,000 square feet. History 
of Texans of 26 nationalities, races, and cultures. 
Tue thru Fri 10-4, Sat & Sun 1-6. Free. 

Jersey Lilly Hospitality Center, 312 Pearl Pkwy 
(226-0231). Exhibits of rare beer steins and arti- 
facts from Texas history. Free beer. Mon thru Fri 
10-5. Free. 

La Villita, S. Presa & Villita. Completely restored 
early San Antonio settlement now outfitted with 
many fine arts and crafts shops. Fascinating, beau- 
tiful spot in the middle of the city. Open 7 days 
8-6. Free. 

Lone Star Hall of Texas History, HemisFair Plaza 
(225*2266). Wax museum. Mon thru Thur 10-7, 
Fri thru Sun 10-10. Cen adm 75«, children & 
military 3S<. 

San Antonio Missions. These 18th-century Fran- 
ciscan structures were churches, fortifications, 
schools, granaries, military barracks, and Indian 
living quarters during the Spanish colonial peri- 
od. They have now been partially or fully restored 
to their original state. Adm to one mission: 
adults SOe, children 25c- Ticket for all four mis- 
sions $1, available at any of the missions. 
Mission Concepcion, 807 Mission Rd (532- 
31581. Containing rare frescoes, this is the 
best preserved of the missions. Open 7 days 
10 - 6 . 

Mission San Jose, 6539 San lose (922-2731). 
The famous Rose Window is just one of many 
fine stone carvings. Large grounds well re- 
stored. Open 7 days 9-6. 

Mission San Francisco de la Espada, Espada Rd 
(627-2064). This mission, built in 1720, is still 
used as a church. It has a mile*long aqueduct 
nearby that still carries water. Open 7 days 
10 - 6 . 

Mission San Juan Capistrano, Graf Rd (532- 
3154). Indian-made figures of Christ and the 
Virgin, of cornstalk pith, are on display. Open 
7 days 10-^. 

Spanisii Governor's Palace, 105 Military Plaza 
(224-0601). Spanish Colonial home with period 
furnishings and paintings. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 
10-5. Adults 25c, children lOC. 
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Steves Homestead. 509 King William (225-5920). 

One of the city's best-restored Victorian mansions, 
with period furnishings. Open 7 days 1-5. Adults 
75<. children 25c- 

Texas Ranger Museum, Brackenridge Park (622- i 
9011). Many rangers, one museum. Tue thru Fri I 
noon— 4, Sat & Sun 11—6. Cen adm 25c. 

Witte Memorial Museum, 3801 Broadway (826- 
0647). Art. Texas artifacts, and wildlife and nat- 
ural history exhibits. Mon thru Fri 9-5, Sat, Sun 
& holidays 10-6. Suggested voluntary contribu- 
tion, adults 50c, children 25«. 



ART 

Institutions 

McNay Art Institute, 6000 N. New Braunfels 
(824-5368). Nov 7 thru Dec 25; Collectors Gallery 
IX, 300 works from New York galleries. Permanent 
collection of Medieval and post-impressionist 
works, and late-19th> and early-20th-centurY 
American and French art. Tue thru Sat 9-5, Sun 
2-5. Closed Mon. Free. 

Main Library, 203 S. St. Mary's (233-6851). Oils 
by lames Moore. Mon thru Fri 9-9, Sat til 6. 
Free. 

Trinity University, Coates Center Lobby (736-8406). 
Thru Nov 17: Miniature print exhibit. Nov 26 
thru Dec 17: The presidency. Mon thru Fri 8-5- 
Free. 

UT Health Science Center, Aud (oyer, 7703 Floyd 
Curl (696-6327). Thru Nov 15; San Antonio Water- 
color Society exhibit. Nov 23 thru Ian 3: works 
by Luis Guzman, May Dyer, and Jean Laman. 
Mon thru Fri 8-5, Sat & Sun noon-5. Free. 

Witte Memorial Museum, 3601 Broadway (826- 
0647). Nov 14 thru Dec 13: USA '76: The First 
200 Years, a presentation of slides, music, folk 
art, and photography. Nov IS thru Dec 14: Folk 
Baroque Art in Mexico, photographic exhibit. 
Thru Nov 15: Voyage of the Eye: 50-Year Retro- 
spective of Photographer Brett Weston. Thru Nov 
10: Greek Pottery in the Southwest. Thru Nov 15: 
Native Flash and Funk, Contemporary Folk Art; 
Tishlermaester )ahn, a Texas Cabinet Maker. Mon 
thru Fri 9-5, Sun & holidays 10-6. Suggested 
voluntary contribution, adults 50(, children 25e. 

Galleries 

Even Studio Gallery, 407 Eighth St (226-6016 or 
736*7217). Sculpture and drawings by Philip fohn 
Even. Paintings by Cecil Lang Casebier. By ap- 
pointment. 

Odyssey Gallery, 2222 Breezewood (828-0167). 
Batiks by Kent Bowman. Acrylics and watercolors 
by John Kaler. Mon thru Sat 11-5. 

Robert's Art Gallery, 2520 N. Main (736-2851). 
Permanent home of the San Antonio Contem- 
porary Artist Group, 3S excellent artists who prove 
South Texas artists can paint something besides 
yucca plants. Tue thru Sat 11-5. 

Sol del Rio Gallery, 1020 Townsend (826-5555). 
People are Funny, humorous art by Carel Appel, 
Charles Bragg, Judy Cappleman, Owen Capple- 
man, Charles LeBrun, Robert Weil. Pottery by 
David Chohlis. Mon thru Sat 10-5:30. 

Village Book Store, 5942 Broadway (828-4856). 
American books and documents exhibit in con- 
junction with American Studies Association. Wed 
thru Sat noon-S:30, Thur til 7:30. 

Fine Crafts 

Southwest Craft Center Gallery, 420 Paseo del Rio 
(222-0926). Body Ornaments; Ciothing as Art, 
several artists in invitational show. Nov 7 thru 
month. Mon thro Sat 10:30-5, Sun 1-6. 

WHte Memorial Muaeum Shop, 3801 Broadway 
(626-0647). Unique objects from trading beads to 
hand-carved duck decoys. Fascinating gift shop. 
Mon thru Fri 9-5, Sun & holidays 10-6. 



ON THE TOWN 

Bombay Bicycle Club, 1506 N. St. Mary's (732- 
0601). A good place for quiet conversations. A tot 
of plants and low music. Youth and college 
crowd. Open 7 days 11:30-2 a.m. 

B'wana Dik, 431 E. Commerce on the River 
Walk (223-7276). An Afro-Caribbean floor show 
livens up the two elevated dance stages. Wild and 
loud. Open 7 days noon-2 a.m. 

Durty Nellie's, Palacio del Rio Hotel, 200 S. 
Alamo (222-2481). A completely authentic English 
pub from the dark ale to the constant dart 
games. Open 7 days 11:30-12:30 a.m. 

The Grand Hotel, 8786 Wurzbach (696-1030). A 
really classy singles restaurant and bar. Getting 
fast reputation as a place for pick-ups. Open 7 
days for lunch 11:30-1:30, for dinner 6-10, for 
discotheque 6-2. Cover Wed thru Sat, when 
there’s a floor show. 

Hipp'f Bubble Room, 1411 McCullough (223- 
0416). With electric trains and Christmas tree 
lights in July, it's the campiest place in town. 
Dependable watering hole with some good, un- 



fancy food. Mon thru Sat 11 a.m. -midnight. 
Kitchen closes at 11:30. Closed Sun. 

Alfred Prufrock, 758 E. Mulberry (732-0032). 
Quiet, relaxed atmosphere for younger set. Cus- 
tomers choose tapes or records, wiln occasional 
live music or a sock hop. Friendly. Open 7 days 
noon-2 a.m. 

The Landing, River Walk Square (223-7266). Known 
across the nation for Dixieland jazz by the Happy 
Jazz Band, which matches anything New Orleans 
has to offer. Music begins at 9 Tue thru Sat. Clos- 
ing varies, but usually open til 2 a.m. weekends, 
last National Bank, 2482 NW Loop 410 (6S3- 
1531). Old furnishings and artifacts make nostal- 
gic surroundings for modern rock discotheque. 
Open 7 days noon-2 a.m., except opens at 7 on 
Sun. 

Magic Time Machine, 902 NW Loop 410 (828- 
1478). Eclectic night spot sets you down in the 
era of your choice. Spend the evening in a jail 
cell, mine shaft, Thirties bordello, or just about 
any place else imaginable. Discotheque with ex- 
cellent sound system. Good liquor selection. No 
jeans or T-shirts. Open 7 days 5:30-2. 

Mai Tal, S32 River Walk (223-0107). Quiet and 
dark with some cool jazz in the background. 
Special Polynesian fruit drinks served on a 
balcony overlooking the river. Mon thru Sat 
noon-2 a.m., Sun 1—2. 

Me Tarzan, 425 C. Commerce (223-0411 or 225- 
1741). Favorite watering hole of Elmo Lincoln (the 
first Tarzan). Piano bar. Open 7 days noon-2 a.m. 
Paseo del Rio, downtown. Not only for the tourist 
traffic, the downtown river is an attractive setting 
for restaurants, night spots, and shops. With its 
jungle of tropical plants and beautifully restored 
old buildings, it's a great place just for a walk. 
Royal Street Crossing, 512 River Walk (226-6256). 
Discotheque with delightful decor — hanging 

plants, stained glass and polished brass. Good 
DJs and sound system. Dessert crepes are OK. 
Open 7 days 11-2 a.m. 

Union lack Ale and Spirib, 2022 McCullough 
(732-0336). Good place to meet friends and talk 
in a ski-resort atmosphere. Quiet folk music on 
weekends. Mon thru Sat 11-2 a.m.. Sun noon-1 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
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ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
lax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate S3 to 17 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

ir A star designates Texas Monthly’s "8est-in-the- 
City" recommendations. 

Angelo's, 3523 Broadway (826-1301). Sicilian-siyle 
sauce with anise-flavored sausage graces one 
spaghetti dish; they also serve a nice baked white 
fish in cheese. Very agreeable service in a pleas- 
antly hokey environment right in the jaws of the 
Broadway traffic. Beer and wine. Sun thru Thur 
11:30-10:30, Fri & Sal til 11:30. Lower moderate. 
BA, MC. 

The Bam Door, 6400 N. New Braunfels (624-0116). 
Abundance is the keynote here: tables heaped 
with fixings, hearty steaks, cheerful and efficient 
service, country-cluttered decor. A big place, 
popular with families and groups. Bar. Mon thru 
Sat 5-10:30. Upper moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

The Bayous, 2617 Wagonwheel, off Nacogdoches 
just north of Loop 410 (828-5726). John Cace, 
whose daddy runs a fine place in Longview, may 
have created (at last) a worthy seafood emporium 
in San Antonio. During its first week of opera- 
tion, we managed to sample some basics — fried 
fish, fresh Cull oysters, fried "shrimp in shorts" 
with a mustardy remoulade — and found them 
very good. The gumbo is spicy and substantial 
and there are some little surprises, like crisp 
garlic toast and New Orleans "dirty rice." The 
decor is simple and appropriate (with a touch of 
humor on the walls) and the young people serv- 
ing are spirited, if a little inexperienced as yet. 
Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-11. Upper moderate. AE, 
BA, MC. 

Budapest, $14 La Villita (223-2768). This cheerful 
shoestring operation has enlarged its menu and 
its expertise, serving tasty goulash and pafacsinfas 
(crepes) both savory and sweet, to the accompani- 
ment of some really nostalgic Hungarian music. 
Beer and wine. Tue thru Sun 11-11. Inexpensive 
to moderate. BA, MC. 

Casey's John Charles, 169(X) San Pedro (494-2051). 
This superb steakhoose has broadened its menu to 
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include flambe dishes cooked at lableside, notably 
a king crab sauteed in herb butter. As always, no 
corners are cut here: prime KC steaks, fresh 
vegetables, real sour cream, and no plastic con- 
tainers of anything. The 26,000-bottle wine cellar 
is renowned in these parts. Bar. Mon thru Sat 
6-10:30. (Dancing in the Rill Room til midnight.) 
Weekend reservations advised. Expensive. AE, BA, 

MC. 

Chrhtie'i, 3130 Broadway (826-3261). San Antonio 
does not have a first-rate seafood restaurant; this 
one is popular, however, and service is efficient 
and cheerful. There are some really good dishes 
such as oysters en brochette and snapper a la Jo 
Ann. but avoid fried foods and have them wilh- 
hold the terribly heavy salad dressing. Bar. Tue 
thru Sun 10:30-10. Moderate. BA, MC. 

Don Alberto, 1808 Fredericksburg, at Zarzamora 
(732-9868). A plain, family-type Mexican restaurant 
where the food is more Mexican (as opposed to 
Texican) than anywhere we've tried. Generous and 
tasty caldo, good mole, and an unusually wide 
selection of Mexican beers. Mon thru Thur 11-8, 

Fri til 1 a.m.. Sat til 3 a.m. Inexpensive. N. ^ 
Earl Abel's, 4200 Broadway (822-3358). The mecca i 
for late nighters and people watchers. Great for i 
homey favorites like chicken-fried steaks, calf's | 
liver, and home-baked pies. Bar. Open 7 days, 24 : 

hours. Inexpensive to moderate. N. j 

Eddie Chan's Ho-Tai, 7241 -A Blanco, in Castle I 
Hills (342-9651). A full range of Cantonese dishes 
are attractively served and always good and hot. ! 
Trv wo-bur sizzling seafood platter on fried-rice 
cakes; sub-gum won ton is a tasty sampler of 
many meals and vegetables. Small and tastefully 
decorated. BYOB. Tue thru Thur 5-10, Fri & Sat 
5-11, Sun noon-10. Moderate. N. 

El Rancho, 7063 San Pedro (341-9901). A quiet 
late-night spot for good (not great) Mexican food, 
especially the puffed tacos. Instead of mariachis, 
a single guitar-playing vocalist. Bar. Sun thru 
Thur 11-3 a.m. Fri & Sat til 4. Inexpensive to i 
moderate. Cr. 

Fourth SL Inn, 207 4th St. (near Municipal Aud) ! 
(227-6208). Spaghetti is the specialty al this re- ; 
laxed and unpretentious place. Or you might try 
a bowl of pasta lazool and one of the tasty mini- 
sub sandwiches. A church-sponsored enterprise, 
but the cheerful volunteer staff doesn't prosely- 
tize. Mon thru Fri 11-2, Fri & Sat 6:30-11 p.m. 
Inexpensive. N. 

Fujiya Japanese Carden, 3121 N. Zarzamora at 
Fredericksburg Rd (734-3551); Fujiya Imperial Car- 
den, 431 E. North Loop Rd, 2 mi north of Loop 
410 (494-3551). The northside establishment, sur- 
rounded by trees, far outshines the original in 
beauty of setting and elegance of decor. Steak 
and shrimp are ceremoniously cooked (eppan- 
style. There is also poolside dancing Thur thru 
Sat. However, Zarzamora has a fuller menu. Bar. 
Zarzamora; Mon thru Fri 11-2 & 5-10. Sat & Sun 
noon-10. Northside: Mon thru Fri noon-2:30. Sat 
5:30-11, Sun 11:30-10. Moderate to expensive. 

Cr. 

I^Thc Gazebo at Los Patios, 2015 NE Loop 410. 
(655-6190). Not many restaurants satisfy both eye 
and palate as richly as this one. After lunch 
(shrimp curry or crepes St. Jacques, a goblet of 
wine, and a brandied fruit torte), stroll among the 
lovely shops and nursery gardens. Bar open til 6. 
Mon thru Sat 11:30-2:30, Sun noon-2:30. Reser- I 
valions for parties over five. Lower moderate. BA, 

MC. 

Greenwood Natural Grocery and Restaurant, 1708 
N. Main (223-6937). The best vegetable crepes in 
town (a half-order is plenty); a generous platter 
of sauteed vegetables under melted white cheese 
and a garnish of nuts and seeds; and of course 
sandwicnes on whole-grain bread, homemade 
soups, and a wide selection of teas and smoothies. i 
Service is catch-as-catch-can, but the food's worth ! 
it. No meat. Mon thru Fri 11-3 & 5-9, Sat noon- ; 
9. Inexpensive. N. 

Grey Moss Inn, Scenic Loop Rd in Grey Forest, 
north of Hwy 16 (695-8301). Rather like dining at 
a friend's country home: steaks are swabbed 
with Mary Howell's magic sauce and cooked 
(tending to the rare) on an old stone grill on the 
patio. Dine outside beneath live oaks or inside 
the old stone house. A longish but pleasant 
drive. Bar. Tue thru Sat 5-10, Sun noon-10. 
Upper moderate. Cr. 

Karam's, 121 N. Zarzamora (433-0111); 8023 Van- 
tage, Loop 410 & Callaghan Rd (349-2571}, The 
simpatico westside establishment has been in busi- 
ness since 1946. The newer and more elegant 
northside place has the same fine foods plus 
mariachis from about 7 and live entertainment 
on Fri and Sat. A late-night specialty on week- 
ends is tacos al pastor from the rotisserie, the 
way it's done in Mexico Citv. Bar. Open 6 days 
11-10:30, Northside til 2 Fri A Sat. Westside 
dosed Tue, Northside Mon. Moderate. N. 

^King Wah, 1512 Bandera (432-3751); 1800 NE 
Loop 410 & H. Wurzbach (828-1485). Large selec- 
tion of handsomely prepared dishes that hold 
their own with San Francisco's Chinatown. Lemon 
chicken is served in a delicate sauce; almond duck 



is crisp; shrimps decorated are craftily skewered 
with chicken and broccoli slivers. The original 
place on Bandera is plainer than its sister, but 
some purists prefer it. Beer and wine. Bar at NE 
location only. Open 7 days 11-2:30, 5-10:30, Fri 
& Sat til 11. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

U Fonda, 2415 N. Main (733-0621). Immaculate 
and pretty, popular with those who do not nor- 
mally frequent Mexican restaurants. The food is 
well prepared, if sometimes a bit bland. Bar. 
Mon thru Sat 11-2, 5-8. Evening reservations rec- 
ommended. Moderate. N. 

■k la Louisiane, 2632 Broadway (225-7984). Only 
place in town with the eclat of a fine Euro- 
pean restaurant. Two offbeat dishes we've en- 
joyed recently: sweetbreads in a Madeira sauce, 
and the soft-shell crabs. Many fine entrees on | 
the luncheon menu at roughly half the evening | 
prices. Elegant, attentive service. Substantial wine i 
cellar. Bar. Tue thru Sat 11:45-2, 6-10:30. Dancing ' 
til midnight. Reservations suggested. Lunch mod- ^ 
erale. dinner expensive. Cr. ' 

La Paloma, 3434 Fredericksburg Rd (735-9821). The | 
warehouselike exterior hides a Mexican restaurant 
so popular that some of the lunch clientele are 
virtually boarders. Sauces are rich and tasty, tor- I 
tillas piping hot, and tamales in corn wrappers. 
Take-out orders a specialty. Beer. Tue thru Sal ; 
11:30-2, 4:30-8:30. Inexpensive. N. | 

La Posada del Rey, 1907 Nacogdoches at N. | 
New Braunfels (828-5666). An attractive spot for 
Mexican food and a cooling pitcher of sangrta. | 
Htgh-ceilinged and tile-floored. Especially good 
steak Tampiqueno. Crowded at lunch but no res- 
ervations taken. Beer and wine. Mon thru Thur 
11:30-2 & 5:30-9, Fri & Sat III 9:30. Moderate. 

BA, MC. 

Little lavarian, 2102-B S. Presa. near Lone Star 
Brewery (532-0522). Homey and family-run, San 
Antonio's best German restaurant is turning out 
better food than ever; sauerbraten and dumplings; 
veal schnitzels; fresh, homemade red cabbage 
and cucumber. Beer, of course. Tue thru Fri 11-3, 
5-9, Sal 5-midnight, Sun 1-7. Inexpensive. N. 

Mario's, 325 S. Pecos (223-9602). Best menudo in 
town and generally superior food. Its best adver- 
tisement is the steady Mexican clientele. Maria- 
chis. Beer. Open 7 days, 24 hours. Inexpensive. 

BA. 

Mi Tierra Cafe and Bakery, 218 Produce Row 
(225-1262). Still preserves its unbeatable south-of- 
thc-border atmosphere, despite current refurbish- 
ing of the Market area. Best buy is the steak 
and enchilada plate ($2.75). And, as always, a big 
selection of fresh-baked pan dulce. Mariachis 
from about 10 p.m. Beer with meals. Open 7 
days, 24 hours. Inexpensive to moderate. N, 

The Mushroom. 3600 Jones-Maltsberger (342-3772). 
Attractive luncheons, with everything, but every- 
thing, served on a lush bed of lettuce with myriad 

liny side dishes. A Krend. cuslardy quiche has 
been added to the menu. Dinners more sub- 
stantial. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun 11:30- 
3. Dinner Mon thru Sal 6-9. Moderate. Cr. 

My Place, 7114 Blanco (344-6214). Owner Bill 
Stephens creates a really comfortable atmosphere, 
especially on Sunday, with a brunch from 11—3 
and an evening spaghetti social, featuring half a 
dozen sauces and usually one or two other dishes 
as well. The sensibly short weekday menu in- 
cludes My Kind of Steak, sliced, splendidly 
sauced, and flamed in brandy. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10, Fri 
& Sat til 11, Sun 4-9:30. Sun brunch 11-3. Mod- 
erate to expensive. Cr. 

ir Naples, 3210 Broadway (826-9554). 8ig, busy, 
efficient, and popular New York-style Italian res- 
taurant. Sauces are distinctive, seafood dishes out- 
standing. and you can ask for and gel your spa- 
ghetti al dente. Linguini in clam sauce can't be 
beat. Bar. Tue thru Sat 5-10, Sun noon-9:4S. Res- 
ervations recommended. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 
Old San Francisco Steak House, 10223 Sahara, near 
Loop 410 and San Pedro (342-2321). Warm and 
glowing Gay Nineties atmosphere and excellent 
service. Most reliable cut is the gourmet fillet. 
Bar. Mon thro Sal 5:30-11, Sun 5-10. Moderate to 
expensive. Cr. 

Paesano's, 1715 McCullough (226-9541). This cozy 
Italian place has become a cult favorite and you 
may have to wait 20 minutes for a table. (No res- 
ervations are taken.) Veal Francesca and shrimp 
Paesano. both In a delicate lemon sauce, are su- 
perior. Beer and wine. Tue thru Fri 11:30-2, 5:30- 
11. Sat 5:30-11:30, Sun til 10:30. Moderate to 
expensive. BA, MC. 

Pan American, 720 Pleasanton Rd (924-5691). This 
Southside Mexican place has a spacious patio 
atmosphere, good chicken mofe, and an unusually 
full seafood menu. Music and dancing irt the 
cocktail bar. Tue, Wed, Thur & Sun 11—2 a.m., Fri 
til 3, Sat til 4. Reservations on weekends. Moder- 
ate. BA. 

Quarterdeck, 8606 Tesoro, off Nacogdoches al 
Loop 410 (824-7364). The Alaskan king crab is 
spectacular, there's a fine frosty salad bar, sur- 
roundings are cozily nautical, and service is good. 
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Generally crowded after 7 but no reservations 
taken. Bar open 4 til 1 or 2. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-11, Fri & Sat til 
midnight. Moderate. AE. BA, MC. 

Red Carpet, 107 E. Martin (222-8581), An un- 
pretentious gourmet restaurant in a slightly off- 
tenter location. Trout Mural, with artichoke, baked 
in cheese and tomato sauce is an unqualified suc- 
cess, steaks less impressive, and vegetables a bit 
limp. "Production numbers" — Caesar salad and 
flaming desserts — come off well. Everyone seems 
anxious to please, and prices are certainly reason- 
able. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner 
Mon thru Sat 6:30-10:30. Moderate. Cr. 

St. Anthony Hotel, Madrid Room, 300 E. Travis 
(227-4392). Even though none of the entrees Is 
particularly distinguished, this is the most sensible 
of San Antonio's hotel eating places. A pleasant 
and comfortable room; fresh salads; all breads, 
cakes, and pies homemade. Grand for early break- 
fast. Bar. Open 7 days 6:30-11:30. Moderate. Cr. 

Schilo's Delicatessen, 424 E. Commerce (223- 
6692). It's been here a long time, substantial and 
unfancy, dispensing pea soup, knockwurst. and 
well-stuffed sandwiches, plus other German and 
kosher-style specialties. Crowded at noon. Beer 
Mon thru Sat 9-6. Inexpensive to moderate. N, 

Tokyo Inn (Niki's). 819 W. Hildebrand (736-5471). 
This is our favorite Japanese place for traditional 
service in an intimate setting, The sukivaki. prop- 
erly prepared at the table, is excellent and there 
are a variety of combination plates for those who 
(wisely) want to sample a bit of everything. Wine 
and beer. Tue thru Sal 6-11, Sun 5-10. Moderate. 
BA, MC. 

Villa Italia, 12227 San Pedro, north of Loop 410 
(494-8951). Rich, spicy sauces and generous serv- 
ings in an informal, cozily cluttered atmosphere. 
The saltimbocca triumphs over indifferent veal; 
marticoKi filled with chicken, spinach, and sour 
cream is delicious. Bar. Tue thru Sun 6-10. Mod- 
erate. BA, MC. 

Along the River 

Dining on the lovely San Antonio River is usually 
a far more rewarding experience for the eyes 
than the palate, for too many restaurants de- 
pend entirely upon the charm of the Paseo to 
bring their clientele back for more- Here are our 
recommendations of those river restaurants that 
are usually well above average. 

The Fig Tree, 515 Paseo de la Villita (224-1976). 
Go with congenial company and plenty of time, 
skip the appetizers and concentrate on a good 
wine and a solid entree like duck a I'orange (for 
two) or beef Wellington, This charming century- 
old house was not designed to house a restaurant 
and the service can be erratic. Bar. Open 7 days 
6-10:30. Rc»orvalinn* required, Fxpentive. Cr. 

The Greenhouse, 516 River Walk (224-4515). 
Healthy food in an environment of antiques and 
greenery. We like the homemade soups, spinach 
salad, and marvelous sandwiches of avocado, fresh 
mushrooms, alfalfa sprouts, and the like. The 
cooked specials are a bit spartan. On balcony 
level. Wine and beer. Mon thru Fri 11:30-3, Sat 
til 5. Moderate. BA, MC. 

Hilton Hold, El Comedor, 200 S Alamo (222- 
2481). Stylish and well run. the Hilton's "all dav 
every day" restaurant takes advantage of its river- 
side location and offers surprisingly good (and 
spicy) Mexican food, as well as a variety of hearty 
hamburger plates and a tasty gazpacho. The san- 
gria, however, will satisfy only your six-year-old. 
Bar. Open 7 days 6 a.m. -10:30. Moderate. Cr. 

Kangaroo Court. 512 River Walk (224-6621). Good 
fresh shrimps and oysters in a "cute" pub atmo- 
sphere, with a wide selection of imported beers. 
Bar. Sun thru Thur 11:30-11, Fri & Sat til mid- 
night. Moderate. Cr. 

Little Rhein, 231 S. Alamo (225-2111). It's just as 
lovely inside this restored 19th-century home as 
it is on the riverside terrace. Emphasis is on 
steaks, generally well-cut and excellently pre- 
pared. Reservations wise on weekends. Bar. Open 
7 days 5-10:30. Moderately expensive. Cr. 

The Stockman, 429 E. Commerce (224-4479). Gen- 
uine Texas-wllhout-guns decor in the restored 
Stockman's Association building, splendid marga- 
ritas from the handsome bar, and generally good 
Texas-grown beef. Full bar. Open 7 days 5:30-11. 
Reservations recommended, especially for river- 
view tables. Upper moderate to expensive. Cr. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 
Copper Kitchen, 300 Augusta in the old Ursuline 
Convent (224-0123). Only one luncheon entree 
each day but all are home-cooked and attractive, 
whether curried lamb, quiche Lorraine, individual 
meatloaf. or what-have-you. Run by volunteers 
of the Southwest Craft Center in the lovely re- 
stored Ursuline buildings. Tue, Wed & Thur 
11:30-2. Inexpensive. N. 
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COLLECTORS SERIES LrTHOGRAPHSwildlife. 

automobile, airplane, railroad, prints ready to frame. 
Send $1-00 for catalog. Collectors Series™. Box 
7919. Chicago. Illinois 60660. 
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SHOW BIZ COOKBOOK presented by the guild of 
Houston's famous Alley Theatre, starring 300 pages 
of good tood (including quantity recipes that feed 
over 25 hungry actors), featuring works by eight art- 
ists. plus photos from Alley plays. Limited first editbn 
mailed postage-paid: $5.50 Alley Guild Ckx)kbook. 
615 Texas Avenue, Houston. Texas 77002. 



WE TRAVEL TEXAS looking for good used books in 
collectable condition, especially Texas and Mexico 
history; theater, film and music; biography, classics, 
fine printing and bindings. We also sell via mailed 
lists or at the VILLAGE BOOKSTORE. 5942 Broad- 
way, San Antonio 78209 (512) 734-3330 or 828- 
4856. 



TEXAS MONTHLY’S GUIDE TO HOUSTON. 384- 
page paperback by Felicia Coates and Harriet Howie 
reviews restaurants, museums, adult education 
classes, art and antique galleries, garden shops, an- 
nual events, performing arts, local crafts and sports. 
Send $3.20 to P, 0. Box 25200, Houston 77005. 



Automobile 
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MUST SELL! 1970 Jaguar E-Type Coupe. British 
Racing Green. Good condition, mechanically excel- 
lent. Serious inquiries only. Call Susan in Austin, 
(512) 476-7085 or 447-2017 after 6:00. 



Personal 



SHOUT fT FROM THE ROOF TOPS! Paulette and 
Ray are the proud parents of twins; bom September 
15, 1975. 



FEUZ NAVIOAD Mary Pillow Scales. Doug Ray. Don 
McCarter and Jimmie Craig. With Love. Mary. 



THANK YOU FRANK for twenty-five wonderful 
years. I'm glad I didn’t listen to mother. Love. Ima. 
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Bicentennial 
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BICENTENNIAL T-SHIRTS. Exclusive historic de- 
signs. $3.50 each; set of 4-$12.00. State sizes. 
P. 0. Box 25333. Houston. Texas 77005. 



c 



Elscapes 



MEXICO. Exciting golf, room. 3 good meals. $1 4 day. 
Caddies $1. Airstrip, highway. Hotel Covadonga, 
Valles. Mexico. Phone 2-06-08. Reservations. Dr. 
Ree McCulloch Aguirre 



Gift Ideas 






RENAISSANCE GLASS CO.. 1013 C West 34th. 
Austin, offers a distinctive lirre of etched glass Christ- 
mas tree ornaments ($2.50 each) Write or come by 
for this and other unusual stained-glass gift ideas. 



1976 BICENTENNIAL Women In Texas History Cal- 
endar. 200 lost years recovered. Great for class- 
rooms. office, parlour. An original collection of little- 
known Texas facts and graphics, old and new. Send 
$2 10 to Vicky Reed, People’s History In Texas, 4708 
Evans, Austin, Texas 78751 Reduced rates for large 
orders. 



AFRICAN VIOLETS— large stock in bloom. Many 
colors, many sizes— semi-minatures. standards, 
minatures and trailers Ceramic pots. 2404 Home- 
dale Circle. Austin (512) 447-6170, 



UNICEF GREETING CAROS: toys, crafts, gifts from 
around the world. UNA-UNICEF Center. 2813 West- 
heimer. Houston, 



c 



Handcrafts 






CUSTOM LEATHER & WOOD, handcrafted of finest 
materials available. Handbags, luggage, coats, 
jackets, vests, sandals, shoes, furniture and 
sculpture. Bruce Lund, 2010 Babcock, San Antonio, 
(512)690-1336. 
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Winter Recreation 
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FOR RENT: Deluxe condominiums. Close to all lifts. 
Pool, whirlpool, saunas. Vail International. Box 877. 
Vail, Colorado 81657. 



Miscellany 



J 



PIPE TOBACCO. 2-oz package, our best-selling 
blend $1 .00. Bradley’s. Department T. 1 70 Cypress. 
Abilene. Texas 79601 . 



ANTI-INSURANCE? Get your free copy. ’’Financial 
Structuring" a no-nonsense look at life insurance 

Financial Structures Company, 700 Scott #206. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 76301 



need a jungle for your next party . . . ? PARTIES- 
WEST, lezlie petty. 819 peon street, fori worth, texas 
76102, (817) 737-0733 



EMPRESSION does fine typesetting for books, jour- 
nals, and magazines, plus editing, paste-up, and de- 
sign. Many Mergenthaler typefaces available. Esti- 
mates on request. Rsr intelligent and appreciative 
handling of your copy, call (512) 459-5672 or write 
P. O. Box 5699, Austin. 78763. 



PROFESSIONAL RACQUET STRINGING SERV- 
ICE. Hand strung and electrically tensionized. Wide 
selection of gut and nylon strings. Lowest prices in 
Houston. 331 1 Drummond. Houston. (713)668-1024 
or 526-3483. 



Personal Improvement J 

INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY. Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd.. Austin 78751. 
Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal Institute. 
$2000 for three-week intensive: subsequent groups 
are $10 each. 
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Real Estate 
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LOVELY nVE BEDROOM HOME in Northvrest 
Austin. 2 baths. 2-car attached garage. 21 00 square 
feet. Fenced backyard, large trees. Located near 
schools, parks and shopping centers. 6613 Lexing- 
ton. Austin. Contact Jerry Green. Bryan Adams & Co. 
Realty. (512) 454-8731. 



OVERLOOKS MARBLE FALLS LAKEI Beautiful 
hilltop 2-bedroom home with 2 baths. 1 5 x 36 living 
room, fireplace, den, Florida room, garage, patb. 
ONLY $35,000. $10,000 down, tong-term owner fi- 
nancing, 272-page CATALOG . . . Free! Over 2,700 
top values coast to coast! UNITED FARM AGENCY, 
3026-TM McKool Bldg., 5025 North Central Express- 
way. Dallas. Texas 75205. Ph: (214)522-6000. 



VAIL-BReCKENRIOGE-COPPER MOUNTAIN Ski 

condominiums for sale. Great terms, ^x 414, Austin. 
Texas 78767. (512) 476-3536. 

r 
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Travels & Tours 
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MERLIN BIRDING TOURS, specializing in the birds 
of Texas and Mexico. Scheduled 1976 trips: Western 
Mexbo. Feb. 14-22, $570 from Houston. Texas 
spring tour, Apr. 26-May 5. Write T. B. Feltner. Merlin 
Bird Tours. Box 19687. Houston 77024. 



AliWS AFMCA — N 

Oouniev into Africa with Anton Allea Live in luxury ixider 
the cOnvcB of a tented safari. Enjoy the camaroderie of 
drinks by the carrpflre after on exhilarating day in the 
bush. Photograph the blue legged ostrich or the 
reticuiated giraffe- Experter>ca the real Africa. Allen's 
Africa For more information write or call; Allen Safarte, 
II lex 92, Dripping Sprtoge, Texoe 7M20 (912) 
aS9-7045. 



Opportunity 






JOIN THE STAFF OF TEXAS MONTHLY as News- 
stand Sales Manager with responsibility for news- 
stand outlets throughout Texas and surroi/tding 
areas. Extensive travel. Point-of-purchase experi- 
ence preferred. Send resunne in confidence to James 
E- Broadwater. Associate Publisher. TEXAS MONTH- 
LY, P.O. Box 1569. Austin 76767. 
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Collectables 
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YES. we have puka shell necklaces! Excellent 
quality: baby puka $30, medium $35, large or king's 
puka $22. Also imported Israeli glassware, hand- 
blown. hand-painted, $10 to $50. Also lovely original 
stained glass pieces for as low as $15. Also ... but 
why not come see for yourself? Unicom Gallery. 
Dobie Mall, Austin 78705- (512) 477-0343. 



FOR THE SERIOUS COIN COLLECTOR. A 50- 

piece commemorative coin set. guaranteed uncircu- 
lated condition. The set includes 1926 Hawaii. 1900 
Lafayette dollar. 1922 Grant. 1935 Spanish Trail. 
These coins are rarely found together in one com- 
plete set. A superb collection b time for the Bicenten- 
nial. $11,500. P.O. Box 12902, Austin 70711. 



y 



by Paul Burka 



NOVEMBER CONTEST 
Of all the people in this world who 
are paid high salaries to mess things up 
for the rest of us, the folks who think 
up brand names for new products must 
surely be among the least deserving. No 
one would think of testing the market- 
place with a new dental aid called 
Jones’ Toothpaste. Oh, no. Instead we 
are offered names like Ultra-Brite. A 
sensible person would think that was a 
name for a new type of electric light 
bulb. This month's contest tries to re- 
store some sanity to your shopping list 
by searching for product names that 
describe what you’re buying. 

Contestants should submit brand 
names for unlikely commercial products 
suggested by familiar names, titles, or 
aphorisms. Examples: 

Port Noy, an aphrodisiac wine 
National Velvet, fabric chain stores 
Cogito Ergo Sum, arithmetic textbook 
Johnny Cash, pay toilets 

RESULTS OF SEPTEMBER 
CONTEST 

Contestants were asked to submit ap- 
propriate biography titles for well- 
known persons taken from book or 
movie titles. Entries were high in num- 
ber but low in variety; virtually every 
one assigned Jaws to Linda Lovelace, 
Howard Cosell, Martha Mitchell, or 
Muhammad Ali. Some other multi-re- 
peats: General Custer; Ten Little In- 
dians; John James Audubon: The Birds; 
Cher: Brief Encounter; the feuding 
brothers Gallo: The Grapes of Wrath; 
Henry Kissinger: Around the World in 
Eighty Days or The Go-Between; 
Mickey Rooney, Zsa Zsa Gabor, Tommy 
Manville. Henry VIII, Franklin Roose- 
velt. and Xaviera Hollander: Once Is 
Not Enough. Wrong. It was if you were 
reading the entries. 



First Prize 

Gypsy Rose Lee: No Business Like 
Show Business 

Charles Darwin: Monkey Business 
Isaac Newton: After the Fall 

— Donna Casstevens, Austin 

Runner-Up 

Abe Beame: Help! 

— Fran Fisher, Dallas 

Honorable Mention 

Dolph Briscoe: The Big Sleep 
Bill Hobby: I Remember Mama 

— Don Kelly, Beaumont 

Carla Hills: HUD 

— Susan and John Bromberg, 
Dallas 

Charlie Chan: I Am Curious (Yellow) 

— Woody Eney, New York 

B. H. Amstead: Duck Soup 

— Mike Foreman, Odessa 

Joan of Arc: Fahrenheit 451 

— Jan Sheppard, Fort Worth 

Russell Stover: Candy 

Amarillo Slim: Goodbye, Mr. Chips 

— Susan Nickerson, Springhill, 
Louisiana 

Rembrandt: Framed 

— Ken Pickens, Denton 

Aunt Jemima; True Grit 

— Adrienne Estes, Houston 

Dan Blocker: A Man Called Horse 
Clark Kent: Man in the Glass Booth 

— Randy Brooks, Dallas 

Prince Ranier:y4mflzi>ig Grace 
Lassie: Gravy Train 

— Mick McKamie, Waco 



Julius Hoffman: I, The Jury 

— Hal DeShong, Austin 

Oscar Wyatt: For a Few Dollars More 
— Dean Gary, Corpus Christi 

Tatum O’Neal: Ryan’s Daughter 
Hannibal: Elephant Walk 

— Judy Daniels, Houston 

Sara I^ee: The Apple Dumpling Gang 

— Betty Nagel, Waco 

Cdr. Connie Stevenson: The Man Who 
Loved Cat Dancing 
Angela Davis; The Pink Panther 

— Babs Klein, Washington, D.C. 

Wallis Simpson: The King and I 

— Frances Escamilla, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 

Gene Shalit: The Last Picture Show 

— Lark Wilson, San Antonio 

Kareem Abdul Jabbar: The Happy 
Hooker 

G. J. Sutton: Sleeper 

— Elaine and Jeff Davis, Houston 

Arnold Palmer: Bye Bye Birdie 

— Patricia Lewis, Houston 

Cleopatra: The Sting 

— Virginia Kimmey, Eastland 

Jim Ryun: Ransom 
James Otis: Shaft 

— Jim Moore, Houston 

Queen Isabella: Good-bye Columbus 

— Hal Miller, Abilene 

Hank Aaron: Batman 
Linda Lovelace: That’s Entertainment 
— J. C. Green, Arlington 

Barry Switzer: Oklahoma Crude 

— Dallas Dean. Houston 



Address entries to TEXAS MONTHLY CONTEST, P.O. Box 1569, Austin, TX 78767. Entries must be received by the 22nd of 
this month. Winners will be announced in two months: first prize is $25, and runners-up receive free subscriptions to Texas Month- 
ly. All entries become the property of Texas Monthly and the decision of the editors is final. 
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"How I lost 650 mg. 

of W the first we^. 
without losii^ 
out on taste.” 




“I did it on what I call my 
‘Doral Diet’ And I’m really 
pleased. I’m losing ‘tar’ but I’m 
not losing out on the pleasure of 
smoking. 

“Doral really tastes good, so 
this is one diet that’s easy to stick 
to. And compared to my old 
brand, each Doral is 5 milli- 
grams lower in ‘tan’ That’s 100 
milligrams less ‘tar’ a pack 
and since I smoke 
almost 
a pack 
a day, 
my Doral 
Diet sure DORAL 
adds up.” 




DORAL 



20 nertn oOAMims 



1975 R J Reynolds Tobocco Co 



Menthol or Regular. 



Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



MENTHOL; 13 mg.'Tat", 0.9 mg. nicotine. 

FILTER: 16 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine. a». per cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 76. 






,5^^CIAL resets 



•'Hm^N COOMTT. 



^vTU RA- 



90 PROOFTT-YEAR old, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 





